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Puan of Solomon’ s 


| 
“AS ‘this WAS ‘éntively destroyed, its 
figure and decosations, can only be gathicred 
from the descriptions in the Bible, and hence very | 


different ‘ideas, have been’ forined concerning it, 
arising from the exifeme mens of determining 
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9 GROUND PLAN OF SOLOMON 'S TEMPLE. 


ithe exact meaning of the terms employed in 
those scriptural descriptions. We have there- 


fore introduced the simplest and clearest plan, 


devised by eminently learned men to assist our 
young readers, in forming a tolerably clear con- 
ception of the general structure of this most 
celebrated of all sacred edifices. ‘The temple 
of Solomon, as we shall hereafter show, appears 
to have stood in the South East angle of the cily 
of Jerusalem. It was similar to the ‘Tabernacle 
in its design, and was begun to be built in the 
year of the world 2992, upwards of one thousand 
years before the advent of our blessed Lord. It 
consisted (a) of the oracle or holy of holies; the 
sanctuary, (b) and a portico, (c). The first was 
a square room of twenty cubits, I Kings, vi. 2, 
20. II Chron. iii. 8. The second was forty cubits 
long, and twenty broad, I Kings, vi. 2, 3, 17. 
called the temple of the house. ‘The last, or portico, 
which stood before the sanctuary, was twenty 
cubits long and ten broad. Whether it was 
separated by a wall from the rest of the temple 
or not, is not mentioned in Scripture: if it 
was, the whole length of the temple, computing 
the cubit at twenty-two inches, did not exceed 
One Hundred and Ten feet in length, and nearly 
Thirty-seven in breadth. In the portico stood 
the two brazen pillars, I Kings, vii. 21. II Chron. 
ii. 15, 16,17. called Jachinand Boaz. These pillars 
were probably forty cubits high, and about four 
cubits in diameter. Going out of the porch, we 
front the first altar, (C) which is said to have stood 
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GROUND PLAN OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 3 
in the fore front of the House, towards the east, 
Ikzck. xlvii. 1. in the middle of the court, (BB) 
which is thought to have at first extended all 
round the temple, though the wall which divides 
in the plan, from the part (AA) is supposed to 
have been afterwards added, The outer court, 
(IE) was called the great court, distinguished 
from the former, both of them being: called the 
two courts of the house of the Lord, see 11 Kings, 
xxi. 5. and Il Chron. ivy. 9, Now we are in- 
formed that the court about the Tabernacle, wag 
one hundred cubits long and fifty broad, and as 
Solomen appears to have made every part of the 
Temple twice the size of the corresponding 
part, in its prototype the ‘Tabernacle, the court 
surrounding the Temple would be two hundred 
eubits long, and ene hundred broad. 

There were three gates, on three sides of the 
Temple, (FFF) east, north and south. These 
gates were kept by wardens, who had Levites 
under them, see I Chron. xxvi. 12, 13. The 
two western gates (1) and (K) also demand ate 
tention. it appears that the ground without the 
temple being very uneven, Solomon contrived 
a sort of causeway which led to this gate, at one 
end from his palace, to the north of Mount Sion 
at the other. This is called 1 Kings, x. 4, 5. ‘* his 
ascent by which he went up into the House of the 
Lord,’ which ascent or causeway he built in 
so costly a manner, that it was greatly admired 
by the Queen of Sheba, I] Chron. ix. 3,4. The 
other or Parbar gate (1) seems to have been peculiar 
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A GROUND PLAN OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 
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to the common people, it opened into that part of 
the city, since ealled the lower, and was there- 
fore with its causeway, guarded by six Leyvites. 
1 Chron. xxvii 18. At (D) is supposed to have 
been placed the brazen scaffold, 11 Chron. vi. 13. 
upon which Solomon stood at the dedication of the 
temple, where he kneeled down upon. his knees 
before all the congregation of Israel, and spread 
forth his hands towards heaven, when about to 
address the Divine Majesty, in that most incom- 
parable prayer, which occupies the rest of the last 
quoted chapter. Notwithstanding that, however, 
we find that this most splendid building, was not 
very long afterwards, under his son Rehoboam, 
plundered of its treasures, through the wickedness 
of the Jews, whom God yielded up into the hands 
of their enemies. It was again spoiled in the time 
of Hezekiah, and finally demolished by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in the year of the world 3416, after ' 
it had stood about 430 years. The word Temple 
signifies a house: or building set apart for the 
worship of the true God. The glory of Solomon’s 
Temple, did not, as we have seen, consist in its 

size, but in its exquisite workmanship and costly 
materials, and also in its large and sumptuous 
out-buildings. In it God manifested his glory 

as an antitype of the more glorious Temple of 
Christ’s body, in which the fulness of the God- 
head afterwards dwelt, John, ii. 19, 21. Col. ii. 

9. And lastly, the Temple collectively signifies 

the Church of God on earth, I Cor. iii. 16. and 
distributively, the persons of all true believers 

in the Redeemer’s name. I Cor. vi. 19. 


The 
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THE LITTLE BIOGRAPHERS, 3 


The BioGRaPuers. 


IT was the custom at Mrs. L ’s school, to 
spend an hour every evening in hearing some in- 
teresting book, which was read aloud by the 
young people alternately, while the hearers were 
employed at their needles. Mrs. L. herself, 
usually made one of this happy party ; and her 
questions or remarks on what was read rendered 
it doubly improving and agreeable to them. Hay- 
ing nearly arrived at the conclusion of a work 
- which had occupied them some time, Mrs. L. 
announced that the following week they were to 
begin a very interesting volume of Biography ; 
containing chiefly, the lives of children like 
themselves, or giving an account of the youth 
of persons who had afterwards become distin- 
guished. ‘They expected much pleasure from 
this book, and it formed the subject of their 
conversation after Mrs. L. had left them. A few 
of the elder girls assembled round the fire to talk 
about it, and, among other things, one of them 
said she wondered, if any body were to write her 
life, what sort of a figure it would make; adding, 
that she had a great mind to do it herself.—Her 
companions declared it was a good thought ; and 
several of them agreed, that as the next day was 
a half-holiday, they would devote it to writing 
their own lives. 

This scheme was put in execution accordingly ; 
but, as they most of them found it a more diffi- 
cult undertaking than they had expected, it 
would probably never have been heard of after- 
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6 THE LITTLE BIOGRAPHERS. 
wards, if Mrs. L. had not happened to go into 
the school room when they were just finishing 
their task; and, upon learning -what they had 
been about, she requested a sight of these manu- 
scripts: this, with some reluctance, was com- 
plied with ; when, having glanced at some of 
them, she desired to keep possession of them for 
a few days. Nothing more was heard of it, 
however, until the following Monday evening, 
when, to their surprise, Mrs. L. produced the 
promised yolume of Biography, with their own 
manuscripts inserted here and there among the 
pages. | 

Now,” said she, *‘my intention is, that you 
shall read through this velume just as you now 
see it; your Own lives are to be read in turn 
with these memoirs : now take your places, and 
we will begin.”” This arrangement occasioned 
some embarrassment among our young biogra- 
phers; but they knew remonstrances would be 
vain, A few specimens of these manuscripts will 
be given for the amusement of our readers, just 
as they were written; with some extracts from 
the volume itself. The first life that was read in 


this collection was that of Lady Jane Grey, 


whose virtues and accomplishments are so highly 
celebrated. Her historian thus speaks of her 
early acquirements, 

“ She spoke and wrote her own language with 
peculiar accuracy; and the French, Italian, 
Latin, and Greek, were as natural to her as her 
own, She had also some knowledge of the 
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THE LITTLE BICGRAPHERS. 


Ifebrew, Clialdee, and Arabic; and all this 
while comparatively but a child. She had a ses 
dateness of temper, a quickness of apprehension, 
and a solidity of judgment, that enabled her not 
only to become a mistress of laneuaecs, but of 
| sciences also; so that she thought, spoke, and 
reasoned on subjects of the greatest importance, 
in a inanner that excited general surprise. With 
these extraordinary endowments she had so much 
mildness, humility, and modesty, that she as- 
sumed no pride in consequence of her acquisi- 
tions.” 

When this life was concluded, the young las 
dies unanimously petitioned Mrs. L. that none of 
theirs might be read that evening ; but she would 
not yield to their intreaties, and desired the rea- 
der to proceed with the subjoined manuscript 
which was as follows : 

‘Miss M.P. was the daughter of respectable 
parents, and was born at W—-—, in Middlesex, 
a very pleasant town, with two churches anda 
bridge. When she was nine years old, she went 
to pay a visit to her cousins at Norwich, which 
she enjoyed very much, and stayed half-a-year : 
slie went in the mail coach. At twelve years of 
age she came to Mrs. L.’s school; at which 
time she was four feet nine inches Ingh, a light 
complexion, eyes and hair the same. At school 
she has not, perhaps, made quite so much pros 
ficiency as could be wislied. Her disposition—-+- 
she was rather——her natural tempcr——as to 
her disposition——” 

Here 
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THE LITTLE BIOGRAPHERS. 


Here this narrative broke off abruptly, the 
writer having declared when she had proceeded 
thus far, that she could not write hers at all.” 

The following evening they read the interesting 
life of Frances Maria, of Rochebeaucour ; 
‘Sthe daughter of a poor tax-gatherer, in Swit- 
zerland ; who was left an orphan at eleven years 
old, with a little infant brother to protect and 
maintain. Having nothing left her by her pa- 
rents but a little cottage by the side of a wood, 
and some old furniture, they must have perished 
for want, but for the industrious habits of Frances 
Maria.” From the age of seven years she had 
been able to knit a pair of men’s stockings in 
twodays. These habits of employment were of 
great use to her in her poverty ; she set herself to 
spinning, sewing, and knitting alternately, and 
thus provided for their necessities. A girl, at . 
twelve years old, living alone in a poor cottage, 
providing entirely for herself, and taking care of 
an infant brother as if he had been her child, was 
an affecting sight. Many mothers in the neigh- 
bourhood brought their children to sce her, say- 
ing, “‘come and see a girl of twelve years old, 
who conducts herself like a woman, and passes 
ber nights in providing for her little brother.’ 
One day, in the midst of a severe winter, when 
the ground was covered with snow, a she-wolf, 
followed by five of her young, suddenly entered — 
poor Maria’s cottage, and sprung at her little 
brother : Maria could have saved her own life 
had she then fled; but, staying to rescue him, 
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THE LITTLE BIOGRAPHERS, 9 


the savage animal sprung at her throat, and she 
was instantly strangled. ‘Thus died Frances Ma- 
ria, at the age of fifteen.”’ 

The manuscript life which followed this was 
then read. 

‘¢ Ina pleasant village, situated within 30 miles 


of the metropolis, in the year 1804, Caroline 


W. It was in the year 1804, that Caroline 
W. in a pleasant village witiiin 50 miles of the 
metropolis, Caroline W. was born in the 
year 1804, ina pleasant village within 50 miles 
of the metropolis. She was the eldest of five 
children, whose names were Marianne, Esther, 
Susan, and George: being the eldest, though 
some people thought she was indulged on that 
account, yet, in her opinion, there were many 
respects in which she was the worst off. Chil- 
dren are so troublesome ; and she was often obli- 
ged to take care of the youngest. She has been 
much happier in this respect since she came to 
school ; though there is a great deal to do here ; 
and we have to rise very early these cold morn- 
ings. What will happen to her when she leaves 
school and is grown up, it is impossible at pre- 
sent to determine.’ ‘The next lite in the volume 
was that of Francis De Beauchateau; a youth 
of learning and genius; of whom it is recorded, 
for the encouragement of others, that he was 
very slow in learning, but that what he wanted 
in promptitude, he supplied by labour and con- 
stant application; and it was thus that he be- 
came learned almost in his cradle. In addition 
to more laborious studics, he displayed a turn 

for 
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for poetry, and his compositions were such, that 

it was scarcely believed they could be the work 

of a child. He also excelled in music; yct 

such was his modesty, that when in company he 

would never put himself forward to converse with 

his elders, though well able to do so: but would 

| play with children of his own age: yetif called 

| upon to converse, or to exercise bis musical or 

poctical talents, every one was equally delighted 
and surprised.” 

This life was succeeded by the following ma+ 

nuscript composition. 


i + Betsey B—— she was born, (if the time we must fix,) 
; Inthe year—in the year, eighteen hundred aud six. 

’ Her Father’s a Lawyer, if that must be told; 

And as for her Mother, she’s apt for to scold: 


Of daughters and sons they have plenty, (no matter) 
Though but three of the former, and five of the latter, 
Of Betsey, the, youngest, now what shall we add? 
Whose life must be published, the good and the bad, 
She’s a droll little body, that’s fond of a joke; 

Whether that to her praise or her blame may be spoke. 
Sometimes she writes verses, which all can’t attain; 
Which if she rehearses, some folks cali her vain, 

She laughs more than many, but sure that may pass; 
She learns less than any, alas! and alas !” 


Next followed a sketch of the life of Howard 
the Philanthropist, whose character and use- 

mess are too well known to need any extract 
from it; we therefore pass immediately to that 
which had been placed next it. 

** Biography is a very useful study; and it is 
in this view that the author of the following 
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annals, wishes to introduce to the public the 
subject of the ensuing lines. M.A. C. left the 
paternal roof at the early age of three years old, 
to live with her aunt in Berkshire. After that, 
—nothing particular occurred afier that, till she 
came to reside at Mrs. I—’s School, where 
she has been two years and a half; and nothing 
very particular having happened here, she has 
nothing to add of material consequence. Finis.’ 

The following evening, the life of Thomas 
Garratt was read, who died at the age of thir- 
teen. Accounting for his remarkable attainments, 
the biographer thus speaks; ‘* By the force of 
his own genius, by the exclusion of temptations 
to indolence, by habits of carly rising, by a 
frequent interchange of employment, and by 
strict adherence to reeularity of plan, so much 
was accomplished.” After enumerating a long 
list of his extraordinary acquirements, it is said, 
that the relaxations which he chose for himself, 
were general reading, and rational conversation; 
these were Ais amusements. 

Then came the following manuscript. 

‘“ J am an only child, and my mamma was 
always very fond of me, only she wonld send 
me to school. When I went home last vacation, 
crand mamma made mea present of a real dia- 
mond ring; but Mrs. L does not like me toe 
wear it. ! hope I shall go and sce grand mamma 
again next christmas. I am nine years okd, I 
am learning music and french and geography, 
and net parses; the latter of which | like pretty 
well, this is all [ can think of.” 
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The next evening was occupied by some ac- 
count of the early piety, and subsequent religious 
attainments of Madame Guion. ‘The manu- 
script which succeeded was as follows. 

‘©M. H. had the happiness to possess very 
kind and pious parents. She enjoyed so many 
creat advantages under their care, that it was 
surprising she did not profit more by them. There 
were many faults in her temper, which they en- 
deavoured to subdue; and it is hoped that her 
own efforts added to their kind admonitions will 
in some degree be successful. ‘They took great 
pains, especially, to impress her mind with re- 
ligion; and though she has been often very 
thoughtless, and has broken many resolutions, 
yet | hope—yet it is hoped, the impression will 
never wear off. Her kind parents sent her to 
Mrs. L——’s school at the age of eleven; wish- 
ing her to attain every kind of knowledge that 
might be useful to her. Here—there she had 
great advantages, which were not improved as 
they might have been. THlowever, she did take 
some pleasure in her pursuits; and sometimes 
felt a glow of delight, to think that as others of 
whom she had read, made great progress with 
fewer opportunities, that she also might, by dili- 
gence, do the same. It was a great encourage- 
ment to her to recollect, that it is industry, not 
genius, that is oftenest crowned with success. 
M. H. thought she should never forget the kind- 
ness of her governess; and that she should al- 


ways cherish an affectionate remembrance of her 
school-fellows.”’ 
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THE LITTLE BIOGRAPHERS. 18 


It will be readily believed, that this last little 
history was heard with a smile of affectionate 


approbation by Mrs. L—~—. When they had 
arrived at the conclusion of these manuscripts, 


she spoke to the young people to this effect. 


—& My dear girls, [ would gladly have spared 


you any pain, you may have felt from this con- 
trast of your own characters and attainments 
with those of others, if I had not hoped a great 
deal of good might arise from it. You have 
felt the contrast, some of you have, I am sure. 
I wished you to do so; but not for your dis- 
couragement, far otherwise. Happily it is not 
the whole of your lives that these little histories 
comprehend. It is not, then, too late for any of 
you to become excellent ;—to become as superior 
to what you now are, as these individuals were 
to those around them. It is not yet too late for 
any of you to excel in any useful attainment; 
there is no proud spirit, or evil temper but may yet 
be subdued; no bad habit but may be conquered ; 
no good habit but may be acquired. “That your 
talents, or even your virtues, should becoine 
celebrated is, indeed, neither probable nor desi- 
rable, but that you may, each in your separate 
spheres, attain to moral, and even to mental su- 
periority, is not only very desirable, but very 
probable, I might almost say, certain, if you 
so determine;—if you exert energy of mind 
enough to resolve that it shall be so; and if you 
humbly, but earnestly persevere in the right means. 
Come,’ said she, returning the papers to their 
respective writers, ** you may now destroy these 
VOL. IV. Ne B histories. 
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histories if you please; determining that they 
shall no longer be applicable to you, and re- 
solving henceforward so to act, that your cha- 
racters may supply records, at which you need 
not blush at a future day. 

It may be useful to you to bear in mind this 
idea; and to enquire, from time to time, if you 
are pursuing that course, which would be likely | 
to furnish good materials to your biographer.” 


Q.Q. 
The Fine Sipe. 


— Redeem we time, 
Its loss we dearly buy. Youne. 


THLE family were returned from public wor- 
ship, and according to established custom, Mr. 
Aimwell rang the bell to summon his children 
and servants to evening prayers, for, although he 
was extensively engaged in trade, he had always 
found time for domestic worship morning and 
evening. His younger son George, gave out 
the hymn, which was sung with propriety and 
devotion. 


: Let me not always, Lord appear 
Within thy house in vain ; 

: How many sermons do I hear, 

How few do retain! &c. 


Sophia, the eldest daughter then read the fourth 
chapter of the first epistle of St. Peter, and Mr. 
Aimwell piously commended his household and 
his concerns to the favor and protection of God. 

The interesting party then drew round the 
fire, and Frederick, the elder son, was desired 
by his father to read the sketch of the sermon 
that Mr, Philips had delivered. The youth 
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THE FIRE SIDE. le 
obeyed, and without apologizing for the badness 
of his pencil, or excusing himself, by saying that 
he had not taken it correctly, he read the following 
sketch very deliberately :— 


1 Peter, iv. 7—The end of all things is at hand. 


Beloved brethren,—the good providence of God 
has brought us to the last Sabbath of the present 
year. Goodness and mercy have closely attended 
our steps, and each day has been marked by some 
new specimen of Divine faithfulness! Our lives 
have been spared while thousands have been num- 
bered with the dead. Our table has been supplied, 
while many have experienced want. Our facul- 
ties have been preserved, while numbers have been 
the subjects of derangement, and to crown all, the 
gospel, the blessed gospel, still sounds in our 
ears ; what shall we render to the Lord for all his 
benefits! Slowly as time seems to advance, when 
we watch the minutes and the hours, yet its 
progress is in reality rapid. How many of our 
days have already passed! passed never to return. 
Our last day will soon come, and Eternity will 
appear; the end of all things is at hand; whata 
solemn prediction is here presented, our mortal ex- 
istence will soon terminate. Human life is a very 
short period, for seventy years, when compared 
with Eternity, are as a drop to the ocean, a grain 
of sand to the solid contents of the globe. So few 
arrive at old age, that vast numbers die before 
they reach twenty. Many die suddenly. Fires, 
shipwreck, discases, and various accidents, are 
the watchful messengers to execute the decree of 
God, it is “ appointed unto all men once to die.” 
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— 


‘he end of ordinances is at hand, the invitations 
of the gospel will not always be held forth,—Jesus 
will not always be exhibited as the able and willing 
Saviour. The promises of salvation will not always 
be proclaimed. Death will remove you from all 
these delightful opportunities. The end of plea- 
sures is at hand, The pleasures of sin are but 
for a season, and whatever enjoyments there may 
appear in the frivolity of the card table, the dis- 
sipation of the theatre, the gaiety of the ball- 
room, it casts a damp on these pleasures, that 
their duration is short, and their recollection is 
bitter.—The libertine may laugh now, but he 
will eventually weep. The end of delay in 
seeking salvation is at hand, ‘To-morrow will no 
longer be the resort of the fickle, the fearful, and 
the worldly-minded. ‘This phantom that now 
deludes such multitudes, will at length vanish. 

The end is near, whether we are ludicrous, or 
graye, or sleeping, or waking, improving our 
lime, or wasting it, the end approaches. My 
hearers, what thoughts are these. Let me intreat 
you to improve the subject, and enquire whether 
you are prepared for the end. Examine your 
state ; are your sins pardoned; are you clothed 
with the robe of the Saviour’s righteousness? 
Do you walk as becometh the Gospel, and as a 
new creature, are old things passed away, and 
all become new. Live in constant preparation 


God shall say, “set thine house in order, for 
thou shalt die.” Cultivate constant communion 
with God. Be sober and watch unto prayer, he 


only 


for Eternity. You may be the next to whom 
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THE FIRE SIDE. 17 


only can enjoy this life that is prepared for the next. 


Religion, Providence, an after state, 
Here is firm footing, here is solid rock, 
This can support us. 
His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 
And bids Earth roll, nor heeds her idle whirl. 


Do not put off serious things till another day— 
now is the day of salvation. Many have dis- 
missed Christ without giving him a final answer, 
and never applied to him afterwards. In delay 
there is the greatest danger, and instead of gain- 
ing any advantage, by deferring the claims of 


religion, and the care of the immortal soul, you 


expose yourselves to imminent destruction; for le 
that being often reproved hardeneth his neck, shall 


suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy. . 


Therefore, my beloved brethren, think on these 
things, and you my dear young friends, let me 
beg of you to remember your Creator now in the 
days of your youth: Think of the rapidity of 
time,—one year: of your short life departs after 
another, and the end of your life is at hand. Are 
you convinced of your need of Divine grace? 
Besceech to God the Holy Spirit, to give you it. 
Close this year wisely-and profitably, by giving 
yourselves:to the Lord. 


Defer not till to-morrow, to be wise, 
To-morrow’s sun Om you may never rise, 


Had the Theban magistrates-been prompt and 
vigilaut, they might have saved ‘Thebes from the: 
conspirators, and preserved their own lives, for 
while they were at a public feast, a letter con- 
taining intelligence of the design of the Theban 
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exiles, was delivered to Archias, the chicf magis- 
trate; but instead of giving it due attention, he 
carelessly laid it aside unopened, remarking, (7 
“¢T defer all serious things till to-morrow,” Thebes Gi? 
‘baa was in consequence taken, and the magistrates 
lost their lives. 

Let not my brethren, Death steal thus upon 
you unawares, but may you be found waiting for 


the coming of the Lord. Amen. 
( To be continued.) 


— 


The JOURNEYINGS of the CHILDREN of ISRAEL. 


Illustraied by a Map. 


THE histories of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
the removal of the latter with all his family into 
Egypt, the amazing increase of that family, their 
consequent cruel oppression by the Egyptians, 
and the wonders God wrought for their deliver- 
ance by the hand of his servant Moses, are all 
subjects familiar to the readers of the Youth’s 
Magazine. Nor have they been less interested 
by the circumstances, attending the going out of 
the Israelites from the land of their bondage, 
by the pillar of a cloud by day and of fireby [| 
night, Exod. xiii. 21. interposed between them =~ 
and their cruel pursuers. The miraculous’ pas- ‘ 
sage of the Red Sea, the signal destruction of ns 
Pharaoh and his mighty army are also well : 
known, together with all those particular in- 
stances, of the Almighty’s gracious interposition 
in behalf of the rebellious multitude, during their 
‘wanderings in the wilderness. In the course of 
these forty years Numb, xiv. 33, 34. xxxii. 13, 
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wanderings, which were the fruit of their own 

wickedness, they traversed such extensive tracts 
of country, and moved in such different directions, 
that, without a map, it is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to understand the situations of 
their various encampments, of to know when 
they lessened and when increaged their distance 


from the land of Canaan. This necessary aid, a 


map of their journeyings is here presented, and 
at least deserves the particular attention of every 
inquisitive young mind. The-youngest of our 
readers has most likely seen maps of England, 
Ireland and Scotland, which, as well as maps of 
the W orld, as far as it has been explored, are now 
very common. Now, as we cannot here explain 
the naiure of these maps, those who donot under- 
stand them have only to enquire of their Sunday 
School teachers, their parents, or any intelligent 
friend, and the first question they should ask is, 


what are these things called maps for? Then 


say how are the bearings and distances of places | 
laid down in maps ascertained? taking care to 
have the words bearing and laid down fully ex- 


plained. The pupil may then say pray show me 


next whereabouts England, our happy country; 
and the lands of Egypt and Canaan are placed 
upon the Map of ihe World; and if it be not 
too much trouble, help me to find out by the 
compass, the direction in which they lie from this - 
place, and how many miles it is from us to the 
nearest part of those famous countries. When 
these things are learned, the diligent young 
reader must keep those bearings and distances in 

mind 
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mind, and by so doing, may enter upon the sub- 
ject of the map here brought to assist his com- 
prehension with tenfold profit. First, referring 
to the compass inserted for that purpose, he will 
readily recollect at what distance and in what 
direction England lies. Close to this compass, he 
will perceive the mouths of the river Nile, which 
open into what is called the Great Sea in Scrip- 
ture, but which is now universally named the 
Mediterranean Sea. Near tothesc mouths of the 
river Nile, twenty years ago, the French fleet was 
defeated, and taken or destroyed in a great battle, 
called the battle of the Nile, by the English tleet 
under Admiral, afterwards Lord Nelson. On the 
sea-coast, near one of these mouths of the river Nile, 
stood the city of Zoan, Numb. xiii. 22. Psaln 
Ixxviii,12. Further eastward near another opening 
from the same river, is supposed to have stood the 
city of Tahapanes, twice mentioned by the prophet 
Jeremiah, ii. 16.—xliii. 7. and by Ezekiel, xxx, 
18. The next large letters which attract the eye, 
are Goshen, and the land of Goshen. On the west- 
ern edge of the map, we also find the city Ramsis, 
or Rameses, (see Gen, xlvii. 11.—Exod. i. 11) sup- 
posed by the best judges to be the present Grand 
Cairo. Farther eastward still is marked out the 
city of Sin denounced by Ezekiel xxx. 15, 16. 
Continuing our course eastward along the dotted 
line, which points out the customary passage 
between Egypt and Canaan, leaving the wilder- 
ness Of Etham or Shur, and the wilderness of 
Paran on the right, we next come to the country 
of the Amalekites, and observing the Jand of the 


Philistines, 
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Philistines, laid down on the sea-coast, and Mount 


Seir, the land of Edom, Gen. xxxii. 3, on the 


south, we enter the land of Canaan, and arrive at 
the renowned the highly favoured (Matt. xxiil. 
$7.) and the guilty city of Jerusalem. Thus, 
having traced the direct and customary route from 
Egypt to the Promised Land, by which, no 
doubt, Joseph’s brethren (Gen. xlii. 2, 3, 29.— 
xlvi. 5, 6.) went and returned, and finally brought 
down their aged father and families into the land 
of Egypt—Let us now return to Ramsis or 
Rameses, supposed, as we have already stated, to 
be the present famous city Grand Cairo, the me- 
tropolis of Egypt, from which we set out, and 
from thence accompany the children of Israel 
through the Red Sea, and the W ildcrness.—This 


we shall aitempt in our next number. 
( Zo be continued, ) 


New Year's: Day. 


YOUTHFUL Reader! as you have been spared 
by the kind providence of God, through the months 
and days of another year, allow a Friend to lead 
you into a review of the past, that you may be 
excited to give thanks to the gracious Author of 
your mercies, and live henceforth to his praise. 

You have been spared, while others have been 
called to the silent Tomb. During the past year 
Death has been allowed to enter the humble 
Cottage, the splended Mansion, and the royal 
Palace. The wise and the illiterate, the rich and 
the poor, the aged and the young have bowed to 
lis sceptre, and been called to give an account to 
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— 
God, for the deeds done in the body, while you 
are “still among the living” to praise the name of 
the Lord. 

You have been preserved in health, while others 
have been afflicted with illness. Health is an in- 
valuable blessing, compared with which all the 
riches and honors of this world are of little value. 
This blessing has been yours, while others have 
passed wearisome nights, and painful days, de- 
prived of every enjoyment, especially if destitute 
of the grace of God:—be thankful for health, 
and devote your days of strength to God. 

You have been fed and clothed while others 
have been destitute. Many who were once in 
affluence, have been brought low; many who had 
“ enough and to spare,” have now by hard labor 
to earn their daily bread; and many feel the pinch- 
ing hand of poverty, who were nursed in plenty’s 
lap. And why has it been better with you? be- 
cause the Lord has sent you supplies, and given 
you “bread to eat, and raiment to put on.” 


** Not more than others you deserve, 
Yet God has giv’n you more.” 


O bless him for his goodness, and shew your 
sense of his mercies by holiness of life — 

You have heard the Gospel faithfully preached, 
while millions are sitling in darkness, and the 
shadow of death. All other mercies demand gra- 
titude, but this is‘God’s unspeakable gift,” and 
calls for loudest praise. Think of the perishing 
heathen, and admire the providence which cast 
your lot in this highly favored land. Think of the 
thousands who go down into silence, without 
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ever hearing the Saviour’s name. Think of the 
many in your own land, who do not “ know the 
joyful sound,” while you are led Sabbath after 


Sabbath, to listen to the “ glad tidings of great . 


joy;” and as you think upon these things, consider 


what a claim God has upon you for gratitude and 
love—Have you not cause to exclaim, “ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul; and all within me bless 
his holy name?” Is there not sufficient reason 
for you to enquire, ‘* what shall [ render to the 
Lord for all his mercies ?”—May he constrain you 


- to love him more, and serve him better; to “ re- 


deem the time,” and to strive by every means in 


your power to shew forth his praise. But though 
spared through the years that are past, you know 
not but “this year you may die ;”—be concerned 
then to know your interest in Clirist, be anxious 
to obtain ‘‘a good hope” in his precious blood ; rest 
not till you can call the Redeemer yours by faith. 
Seek him earnestly, seek him constantly, seek 
hin tmmediately, for there is no time to lose; 
and remember for your encouragement “he casts 
oul none that come:” nor will you ever repent 
that you sought him early; for there is no service 
so sweet as his service, and no reward so good 
and great as what he gives:—he is a kind Master— 
a gracious Guide—an unchanging Fnend. But 
be warned, thoughtless Youth! put not off to “a 
more convenient season, the things which make 
for your peace;” lest death should surprise you un- 
prepared, and you sink an impenitent sinner into 
the pit of eternal woe! E.M. 
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94 METHOD OF TAKING SEA FOWL. 


An Account of the Method of taking the Sea 
Fowt, in the OnKNEY and SuetLAND Isves. 


THE immense number of Sea Fowl, which 
annually resort to those peaceable and sequestred 
countries, for the purpose of rearing their young, 
induces the inhabitants to try, to obtain a tem- 
porary subsistence, from their flesh and eggs; 
which they do at the imminent risk and danger of 
their lives: but custom, and necessity, the mother 
of invention, seem to have made them over- 
come all scruples upon that head, and the dex- © 
terity which they evince on those occasions, fully 
proves that fear is not predominant in their minds. 

The Ormber or Birdsman, after observing from 
above the place which seems most stocked with 
birds, prepares for going down by driving a stick 
into the ground, and fastening a rope to it, for 
the double purpose of letting himself down, and 
assisting him, when he wishes to ascend and * 
drag the birds after him. After arriving at the 
place where the birds nestle, he immediately 
throws off his rope, and scrambles about with all 
possible caution along the cliffs (for fear of dis- 
turbing the birds,) till he perceives a hole, when 
he immediately thrusts his arm into it, and 
seldom misses pulling out one, or sometimes two 
of the old birds, which he kills by twisting their 
necks, and then leaves them upon the bank, and 
proceeds in search of more. After killing as 
many as he thinks he can conveniently carry 
home, he ties them by the neck in small parcels, 
of a dozen in each, and carries them to the place 
where he left his rope, and very ingeniousl y 
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fixes them to it, so as that, after he has scrambled 
up himself, he may drag the Birds up after him, 
without having the weight of more than a dozen 
on the rope at atime. ‘his he does by having 
the rope of sufficient length, to enable him to 
leave a considerable distance between each parcel. 
The number which they take in a day, is seldom 
less then twenty dozen. ORcADENSIS. 


LONGEVITY. 


The hoary head ,is a crown of glory, if it be found in the 
way of righteousness, Prov. xvi- 31. 


Mary West, a poor woman in her hundred 
and sixth year, many years resident in the parish 
of Northfleet, in Kent, and a native of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Ash, is an object of very ime 
teresting attention. Her understanding is clear 
and strong, her memory ready, her voice even 
sweet, and her personal strength fully sufficient for 
all the common purposes of life :—she rises and sits 
with ease—dresses and undresses herself—makes 
her own bed, and walks in fine weather a mile or 
two from her cottage. Nor can she be considered 
as entirely past labour, having joined the gleaners 
with great cheerfulness, and assiduity in the last 
harvest. In the course of the summer she walked 
one afternoon to Gravesend, and returned home 
the next morning, a distance of at least four 
miles. But the greatest beauty in this picture 
of extreme age, is imparted by religion. She 
isa Christian, and passes most happily many an 
hour, which would haag heavily on the brows 
VOL. I11. N.S. € of 
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of ignorance and impiety, in singing psalms and 
hymns, or reading with holy joy and datitul 
anxiety “those Scriptures, in the knowledge of 
which standeth our eternal life!” W .B.G. 


The TarTaARiAN LAMB 


THE most extraordinary of the curiosities of 
little Tartary, is the vegetable Lamb, as it 1s 
called in Russia. It grows between the two great 
rivers, the Don and the Wolga. This plant 1s 
so remarkable for possessing a great portion of 
the animal nature, that it is called the Animal 
Plant. The fruit is of the size of a gourd or 
melon; and has the figure and all the limbs of a 
sheep. It is fastened to the earth by the navel, 
upon a stalk of two feet in length. It always 
leans towards the grass, and the plants around it, 
and changes its positiun as much as the stalk 
will suffer. When the fruit is ripe the stalk dies ; 
it is covered with a hairy frizzled skin, like that of 
a newly born lamb, and this fur defends it from 
the cold. It is said never to die while any grass 
remains around it: the fruit yiclds a juice like 
blood, when taken from the stalk, and some 
assert that it hus the taste of mutton. Itis however 
certain, that the Russians, who call it Bayometz, 
or the Lamb, use it to ensnare the wolf, who is 
known to be very partial to this singular plant. 


Darwin thus beautifully describes this remarkable 
production of nature. 


** Cradled in snow, and fann’d by arctic air 
Shines, gentle Barometz, thy golden hair ; 
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Rooted in earth each eloven hoof deseends, 

And round and round her ficxile neck she bends: 
Crops the grey coral moss and hoary thyme, 

Or laps with rosy tongue the melting rime; 

Eyes with mute tenderness her distant dam,,. 

Or seems to bleat, a Vegetable Lamb,” 


The Iranian Bisnop. 


A CERTAIN [Italian Bishop was remarkable 
for his happy, and contented disposition. He 
met with much opposition, and encountered many 
difficulties, in his journey through life; but it 
was observed, that he never repined at his 
condition, or betrayed the least degree of Im- 
patience. 

An intimate friend of his, who highly admired 
the virtue, which he thought it impossible to 
imitate, one day asked the Prelate, if he could 
communicate the secret of being always satisfied 
** Yes,” replied the good old man, * I can teach 
you my secret, and with great facility. It con- 
sists in nothing more, than in making a right 
use of my eyes,”’ His friend begged him to ex- 
plain himself. ‘* Most willingly,’ returned the 
Bishop, “In whatever state I am, I first of all 
Jook up to heaven, and reflect that my principal 
business here is to get there, I then look down 
upon the earth, and call to mind that, when I 
am dead, I shall occupy but a small space in it. 
I then look abroad into the world, and observe 
what multitudes there are who in every respect, 
are less favoured than myself. Thus, I learn 


where true happiness is placed, where all our 
cares 
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cares must end, and how very little reason I 
have to repine, or to complain.” | 


The Liar. 

MAHMOMTD II,. the present Turkish Sultan, 
was lately walking on the banks of the Black 
Sea, where he observed a country house built 
in so elegant a style, that, Ahab like, desiring 
to have it, (1 Kings xxi, 1,2) he enquired to 
whom it belonged? He was informed that the 


owner was an Armenian, professing the Chris-— 


tian Religion. The Sultan immediately pro- 
ceeded to the house, saw the Armenian, and de- 
manded what his house had cost him. The 
intimidated man, knowing himself to be ob- 
noxious on account of his religion, and that the 
Sultan could at any time deprive him of his 
property and life, that he might not seem so rich 
as he really was, said that it only cost him three 
hundred purses of Gold. The Sultan at once per- 
ceived this to. be a gross falsehood, and ordered him 
to be paid thatsum, and then told him that the 
house had become the property of his Sovereign. 
At this the poor prevaricating Armenian, feil into 
the deepestdespair; but what was his surprise 
‘when a few days afterwards an Officer, dis- 
patched by the Sultan, brought him a casket 


containing a thousand purses of gold, which he 


delivered with the following message. ‘“The pro- 
phet (Mahomet) hath said that the liar is always 
caught in his own snares, and thou hast experi- 

enced the truth thereof; but my master is too 
great to take advantage of thy weakness! ” 


Vanity 
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Vanity of the 


Verily, every man at his best estate is altogether vanity. | 
Psaum xxxix. 5. 


ABDERAMEN, Caliph of. Cordova, reigned 
fifty years, in the utnost splendour and glory. 
After his death, the following paper was found 
in his own hand Fifty years 
clapsed sinee | became Caliph. I have: possessed. 
riches, honors and pleasures, in their greatesh 
variety and extent; } have enjoyed the esteem of; 
my friends; and in short every thing that man! 
can desire in this world, has been lavished upon me’ 
by Heaven. In this. long .course of apparent 
happincss, I have reckoned up the days in which 
1 could say, that | was really. happy; and they 
amount to Fourrgant!!’ Mortals . hear ‘this, 
and learn justly to appreciate humaa greatness... . 

‘* For solid: happiness, and real joys, | 
They build too low that build below the skies,’ 


Metre Tree of Mextco:. 

THIS tree which grows at Mexico, in South 
America, 1s planted and dressed in the same“ 
manner as the Vine.- It has forty kinds of leaves, 
which serve for many useful purposes when 
tender, being made into ‘consefves, paper, flax, 
mantles, mats, shoes, girdles and’ cordage. 
these leaves grow prickles, so strong and sharp 
that they are used instead of saws. The root of 
the tree produces a juice like syrup, which when 
settled becomes horney, and if purified will be- 
come sugar. Wine and vinegar may also be made 
with it. ‘T be roasted bark heals bruises and sores, 
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and the gum which exhales from the top boughs, 
is said to be an excellent antidote against poison. 


INFANTILE REPROOF. 

A FEW days since a Child only two years of 
age, observing a person rising up after dinner 
without returning thanks, said “ Stop Sir,”’ and 
lifted up her hands and said, “Thank God for our 
good dinner.” “So that out of the mouth of 


Babes and Sucklings, He has perfected praise.” 
Math, xxi. 16. T.B. 


ANECDOTE. 
“* J die daiJy.” | Cor, xv. 31. 


THE late eminent Mr. Durhan, in his last ill- 
ness, which was long and lingering, was visited 
by a minister who said to him, ‘* Sir, I hope 
you have set all in order, and that: you have no- 
thing else to do but to die,”,——“* I bless God,” 
replied Mr. Durham, *‘ I have not had that to 
do neither these many years.”’ C. 


ENEMIES. 
ENEMIES are sharp sighted to spy out 
our faults, and so may, through the divine bles- 


sing, prove monitors to us, both with respect 
to sin and duty.” W. 


The Ont THIinG NEEDFUL.” 
YOU have great need of Jesus Christ every 
day ot your life, more especially in sickness, but 
Illustrations 


most of all at a dying hour.” 
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IntusrraTions of the Scrirrure from 
Hinvoo Manners and Customs, 


Genesis xviii. 4. 8. ‘ Let a little water, I pray you, 
be fetched, and wash your feet, and rest yourselves 
under the tree.” ‘*And he stood by them under the 
tree; and they did eat.” Nothing is more com- 
mon in this country, than to see travellers and 
guests eating under the shade of trees. Even 
feasts are never held in houses. ‘The house of a 
Hindoo serves for the purposes of sleeping and 
cooking, and of shutting up the women; but is 


never considered as a sitting or a dining-room, 
(To be continued. ) 


Qua 


The Dy1ING MOTHER and her FATHERLESS SON; 
OR, 


Faith in God exemplified. 


ONE of the masters of a Hibermian Free School, not 
very long since, passing along the rvad in the evening, was 
attracted by the enes of young children in a cabin by 
the road side, We entered, and witnessed a moving 
scene; the corpse of a woman lying on the straw, on which 
she had expired, surrounded by her four children, the 
eldest a boy, about 12 years of age, On inquiry of the 
boy, he learned that his father had died about a fortnight 


before, of a fever; that their mother had caught the fever, 


and died that morning; and that no one had had the 
humanity to enter their wretched habitatiun since her 
death, but himself. Unable to render them any assistance, 
and heing on a journey, he left the house, and the poor 
afflicted children, as he found them, without fire or candle, 
light or comforter. Early the next morning, the same ac- 


count was brought by another master, who had witnessed | 


the same scene as he passed, ‘They were still alone, and 
around. 
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around the remains of their parent. Observing the eldest 
boy more composed than the rest, he inquired of hin, 
and heard the same distressing account. The poor boy 
closed his narrative by saying, “While my mother lay 
dying, and neglected by her neighbours, who feared the 
distemper, I gave her all the comfort in my power ; pos- 
sessed of my Testament, which I got, in the Hibernian 
Free-school that I attended before the affliction of the 
family, I constantly read to her about Jesus Christ ; and 
what she heard gave her great ease of mind. When she 
was dying, I kneeled by her, and still read to her about 
Him, and begged of her not to be troubled about us, for 
the Lord was so good, he would surely provide. My poor 
mother had her senses to the last; attended with eagerness 
to what I read, and to my request; and although she could 
not speak, she seemed to consent to all, and to die with 
great composure of mind.” Whew he had ended, the mas- 


. ter asked him what he intended to do? He rephed, that 


* he did not know; that he had no friends there, his father 
having come from a distant part of the kingdom a few 
years before, to work at his trade of heckling flax, and 
that his sister was too young to travel with him to beg; 
but that he was not uneasy; that he trusted in God, and 
was sure that He would be their friend.” 

We are happy to record a remarkable answer in Frovi- 
dence tothe faith of the poor dying mother and the little 
boy. On this afflicting tale being related to the worthy 
Agent of the Hibernian Society, means were used for their 
relief. Their melancholy and destitute circumstances beihg 
made known to Lady L—, she immediately gave five pounds 
for their present support, requesting to know the aves of the 
female children, in order that they might be provided for by 
some of the charitable asylums in Ireland. The boy 
and lus sisters were properly clothed; and, as thev had 
neither firing, bed, nor food in their wretched hut, they 
were couveycd to a neighbouring house, to be taken care 
ef ull her ladyship should give directions concerning them, 


PoETRY, 
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POETRY. 
Portry, 


THE NEW YEAR. 


O! Tuov that between the bright cherubim dwellest, 
Whose chariot wheels are the wings of the wind; 
Whzw soon the poor penitent’s terror dispellest; 
Creator, Redeemer and Judge of Mankind: 

My tongue would extol thine unspeakable glory; 
My life thou prolongest to glorify Thee ;— 

For lo! the New Year, to begin the glad story, 
Though clos’d upon millions has open’d on me! 


Now back thro’ each day of the year just departed, 
Thy goodness and mercy I thankfully trace; 


And deeply lament that, stiff-neck’d and hard-hearted,. 


I griev’d Thy Blest Spirit, and slighted Thy Grace ;-— 
Thy tender compassion, long-suffering kindness, 
Still follow’d the sinner, and turned him to Thee; 
And lo! this New Year, to remove all my blindness, 
Though clos’d upon millions, has open’d on me! 


And shall I not then of Thy Truth and Salvation, 
In thought, word and action unceasingly sing? 
Yea, pass ev’ry moment in Thine adoration, 

My Lord, my Deliv’rer, my God and my King? 
Let rebels still scorn, thy yet proffer’d redemption, 
They far from the Fount of all Happiness flee; 

This Year, this New Year shall attest my exemption, 
Since clos’d upon millions, it open’d on me! Vv. 


WINTER. 
THRICE happy he, who by his cheerful fire, 
(While hoary-headed winter stalks abroad, 


His brow enwreath’d with icicles and snow,) 


Can through his well glaz’d windows, urconcern’d, 
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Behold the tyrant, as ‘midst driving sleet . 


| : ; And frost he moves, nor fear his utmost rage. 
ae: Be his the friendly task, be his the Joy, 
} | (A joy in every niggard breast unknown !) 


To lend a helping hand to poverty, 

And goodness in distress. —How loud the wind 
Howls through the desert land.—-How dread its pow’r; 
How chill its influence o’er all appears. 

Witness you shivering and bouseless wretch, 
Sinking beneath the pressure of his woes, 

With tatter’d garb, and cheeks so pale and wan: 
His eyes grow dim with sorrow, while his teeth 
Chattering, well nigh their office have forgot. 
Soon will he die for lack of nourishment, 

His limbs must stiffen in th’ unpitying blast: 

OQ! fly to his relief, ye gentle souls! 

Whose nature ‘tis to melt for other’s woe, 

And, e’er too late, the needful aid extend! 

Yet has this season many charms for him 

To deep retirement prone—he nature sees 

Stript of her varied beauties, but the eye 

Of vivid fancy, glancing forward, views 

Once more the meadows with fresh verdure clad, 
The trees again with blossom’d sweets adorn’d. 
He, in warm robes, o’er snowy tracks pursues 
His winterly excursions ; all around 

The glitt'ring land a barren waste appears, 

And scarce a twitter through the brake is heard. 
Stull while earth seems to barrenness a prey, 

The seeds of plenty fill her teeming womb ; 

And hence in thought he sees the snows dissolve 
That vest her bosom, and the springing corn 

Point its green blade above the moisten’d ground, 
And shrubs, and tender herbs, bedeck the scene. 
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The Words and Music by a Correspondent.,;, 
The summer is ended.” —JER. viii. 20, 


THE short-liv’d summer takes its 
“And dreary winter hastens on; 
No beauteous flow’rs attract the sights 
The rose, the fragrant rose, is 


Aud youth will quickly pass away, 
And wriakled, palsied age appear; 
Then, oh! fond youth, ** be wise to-day,” 
For mercy calls, and Christ is near. 


Religion’s sweet and sacred joys,.. cu 

Will cheer life’s chequer’d dreary scene: , 

Relinquish now earth’s fading toys, 
honors-of immortal green, 


Then, though thesummer takes its flight, 

And winter rules with irom Wand ; 

Pleasures sublime, and prospects bright, ;.. . 
Shall terror’s num'rous-host disband, 


te 


MUCH have I ever lex’d te gaze on heay’n,:): 


To glide on fancy’s wing to worlds abové;) 
Thither, by sorrow.turn’d, my eyes. will rove: 
And soon hope it may givin 
To view them dowaward, from that.glorious sOENG 
Where [ shall dwell eternally serene! | 
Nor less, when joy witly her-reviving light, 
Shines on this cold aud solitary breast, 
Do I resort amidst the’stiadés of night,“ 
To mark those orbs that fill the blazing skies = e = | 
Which rush through. boundless space at -his 

Who every creature's every want supplies.; 
But most délights poor fallen to bless, 
With everlasting immortal happiness! E.E. 
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36 POETRY. 


On a DEAD RELATIVE. 


THAT beauteous face I once with joy surveyed, 
Shall be no more in blooming smiles arrayed ; 
Till from the tomb call’d forth to joys above, — 
By the great Author of Redeeming Love. 


Till then in dust dissolv’d her body lies, 

To greedy death a transient sacrifice : 

For though th’ indignant soud the monster spurns, 
The mould’ring frame to native dust returns. RK, 


LIFE and EXISTENCE. 


THOUGH Life includes Existence; all men own, 
Existences may lifeless be like stone: 

Hence to the Indolent that naine we give, 

Who but exist, while the industrious live! T.G. 


THE Lost Day. 
COUNT that Day lost, when the departing Sun 
Views from thy hand no pious action done. T. 


VIRGILIUS versus BATHYLLUM. 

VIRGIL, it is said, having secretly written some verses 
highly in honour of Augustus, by night on the walls of a temple 
at Rome, the emperor enquired for the author, upon which 
Bathyllus, another poet, basely claimed them and received a 
great reward, Virgil, informed of this, went again and wrote 
—Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores, subjoining sic vos 
non vobis; for the beginning of four following lines which 
he left unfinished. This being also told to Augustus, the 
Emperor of course, called Bathyllus to finish them which 
when he could not perform, Virgil came forward and do- 
tected the fraud by cumpicting the whole as follows: 


Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores, 
Sic vos non vobis, nidificaiis aves. 

Sic vos nou vobis, vediera jeriis oves, 

Sic vos non vobis, meliificatis apes, 

Sic vos non vobis, fertis aratra boves ! 


( 4ranslalions ix verse ars requested. ) 
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View of 


Evcevation and Birp’s-EYE 


SoLtomon’s TEMPLE. 


IN the preceding number, our readers were 
presented with an outline, shewing the ground. 
plan of Solomon’s temple, and we now introduce 
VOL. IV. N. D lo 
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ELEVATION OF SOLOMON § TEMPLE. 


r | | | to their notice an elevation or draught of the 
| x building, more completely to illustrate the former 
ant representation, which was preferred before all 
i others, from its superior clearness and simplicity, 
To connect both together, and make them as 
intelligible as so complicated a subject will admit, 
most of the letters of reference inserted in the 
former sketch will be found in that above, to 
: prevent repetition, by referring to the description 
already given, under the ground-plan. It must, 
however, be remarked, that it is impossible, in 
this bird’s-eye view to exhibit all that could be 
desired, though perfectly practicable to attain 
the important end of reducing our ideas of the 
outward form and general appearance of this 
renowned edifice to more order and consistency 
than they can assume, unaided by any actual 
M4 delineation. There is also another and a most 
| important object, which it is hoped, will always 
{ be kept fully in view,—that the Tabernacle in 
: the Wilderness, the ‘Temple of Solomon, and all 
the rites and ceremonies of the Jews, directly 
refer to that sacrifice for, and redemption from, 
sin in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
which each penitent believer obtains the pardon 
of his transgressions, is spiritually restored to the 
: Divine Image, and becomes, through the Holy 
Ie Spirit, given unto him a living ‘Temple of the 
Lord his God. 
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DUTY TO PARENTS. 39 


Duty to Parents enforced from the Precepts 
and Examples of the Hoty 
(Proverbs vi. 20.) 


“ My son, keep thy father’s commandment, and 
forsake not the law of thy mother.” 


I FEEL a pleasing persuasion that I am ad- 
dressing many who have been, and now are uncer 
the judicious care of godiy parents; perhaps, 
more particularly under the watchful and anxious 
eye of a pious mother. ‘These are biessings for 
which you can never be sufliciently thankful, and 
they are very closely counected with others of 
far greater importance,. When Hannah, the mo- 
ther of Samuel, prayed to the Lord for a chud, 
she made a vow before God,. that she would give 
him up unto the Lord ail the days of his life, 
1Sam.i1.11. [a due time the Lord answered her 
prayer, and the solemn pledge was not forgotten; 
see the 24th verse, to the end of the chapter: 
this was a happy covenant for Samuel, the Lord 
was pleased to recognize the vow of his mother, 
and took hin to himself; and even in his child- 
hood, the Lord made him to minster before Eli, 
the priest—see ] Sam. ii. 11, 18. God, Almighty 
blessed the desires of his pious mother, and made 
him a Prophet of the Lord to his People [srael, 

It ought to excite feelings of gratitude in the 
hearts of children who are under the guidance 
of parents professing godhness; to enable those 
who train them up in the way they should go, 
may draw scriptural conclusions, that when 

they 
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they advance in life and grow old, they will not 
forsake or depart from it. Proverbs xx. 6. All 
the sympathies of a tender and susceptible mind, 
are drawn out by pious parents to win you to the 
Saviour, and secure you a participation of heavenly 
blessedness through faith in Him. Can you 
surround the family altar, and hear unmoved, the 
devout and fervent breathings of a father’s heart, 
that the God of all grace would bring you from 
nature’s darkness ito the glorious hight of the 
Gospel? Cuan you leave the parental roof, and 


launch forth upon the ocean of life, unimpressed | 


by a father’s counsel, or a mothei’s love?! re- 
gardless of that advice which ts matured by ex- 
perience, and forgetful of those prayers which 
have been offered up for you from infancy to 
blooming youth and rising manhood. I would 
hope better things of many of my young readers, 
and things which accompany salvation. 

Let it be a fixed principle with you to receive 
the advice of parental fondness, not only with 
submission, as a point of duty and conscience, 
but as a blessing you ought ever to treasure in 
your hearts; many would bless God for the pri- 
vilege you enjoy, but are, alas, deprived of such 
parents by the hand of death. Many never pos- 
sessed the happiness you enjoy, their parents 
may be incapable of giving them salutary counsel 
and in some awful instances, feel no responsibility 
as to the course their children take when under 
their care, You may be deprived of your parents 
at a time when you begin to see the usefulness 
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DUTY TO PARENTS. | 41 


and importance of all their wise admonitions, 
Many young men have to date the misery of a 
mispent life, from neglecting to attend to the 
injunctions of an affectionate mother: remorse 
and reproach too frequently fill that place in the 
mind, which by wise conduct, might have been 
a source of grateful and heart-felt recollections 
of their duty to their parents tn early life. 

The scriptures abound with promises to dutiful 
children, but with awful denunciations of God’s 
wrath to the disobedient—see Eph. vi. 1, 2, 3. 
Col. iii. 20. Prov. i. 8, 9. Lev. xix. 3. Prov. xx. 
20. Prov. xxx. 17.. Deut, xxvii. 16. Prov. xix. 
26. Prov. x. 1.. Next to the enjoyment of 
the favor and grace of God im the heart, 
our sweetest. comforts flow from a conscious 
performance of every duty devolving upon us 
as followers. of Jesus, but particularly as the 
lambs of Christ’s flock; and in the strength of 
the Lord we may rely for all needful assistance, 


to enable us to do all Eis nehteous Will, im. 


keeping of which, there is great reward both as 
it respects providence and grace. 


How tenderly does Paul remind Timothy of— 


the unfeigned faith of his mother Eunice, in 
his second epistle, 1. 5. for the express purpose 
of stirrmg him up to the same gift of Gud; 
most attectionately does he exhort him to continue 
in those things he had received of his mother— 
the LI. Tim. ui. 14, 15, and to study those scrip- 
tures he had learned when a child from a pious 
parent, ‘This is another instance im scripture, 
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49 DUTY TO PARENTS. 


(of which many more might be adduced,) to shew 
that the prayers and exhortations of religious 
parents are not forgotten of God: both these 
characters were not only called to a knowledge 
of the truth, but made eminent for usefulness ; 
one as a prophet, the other as au ambassador of 
the King of Kings. There is a still more lovely 
character in the New Testament, who demands 
your attention as an example of the most perfect 
and most holy obedience to his Father’s will. 
The Lord Jesus Christ, as the only begotten Son 
of the Father, came down from heaven to fulfil 
all His pleasure; the Holy Spirit descending from 
heaven like a dove, proclaimed Him as . His 
beloved Son, in whom He was well pleased. 
Mark i. 11. 

My dear children, most seriously would | im- 
press upon your minds the many blessings which 
flow from dutiful and obedient conduct and be- 
haviour to your parents. Are you desirous to 
enjoy the respect and esteem of all good and 
wise men; the happiness of an approving con- 
science, and the favor and blessing of the Divine 
Being ? never forget, that these only are to be 
obtained in the path of duty, and filial observance 
of all the injunctions of your affectionate parents. 
Success and respectability in life, happiness in 
domestic society, and a cheering prospect of 
future blessedness through Jesus Christ, are the 
results of following the advice of pious parents. 
A bad son cannot make a good citizen, a sood 
busband, or a sincere member of the church of 


Christ : 
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Christ: a good son may be all these, may live a 
nseful and worthy friend to teligion, and die 
peace. Look into the world, and you will ob- 
serve innumerable instances of the awful effects 
of disobedience every where exhibited around you, 

Ask that unhappy young man who has forfeited 
his hfe to the laws of his country, and who is 
about to expiate his crime by an ignominious 
death, what brought him to that melancholy aud 


disgraceful end? he will answer you with streaming 


eyes, disobedience to the best of parents, dis- 
regard of their timely reproof, and neglect .of 
their pious instructions. 

Look at that wretched and pitiable female, 
haggard, and nauseous by disease, dragging on a 
miserable existence of wickedness and sin; alk 
the ills attendant on humanity, seem to verge, 
and centre in her distressing situation. She is, 
it is true, an object of pity, but she must in her 
present state ever remainan object abhorrence ; 
sensibly alive to all the horrors of a guilty con- 
science, she will tell you, vanity, pride, and dis- 
obedience to a loving, tender, and most affection- 
ate mother, have reduced her to wretchedness 
and misery. 

Yonder goes a grey-headed sinner, bearing the 
white, the silvery blossoms of the graye, con- 
ducted by the father of lies: three score years of 
swearing, blasphemy, and sabbath-breaking have 
hardened his heart; and now 1m a fit of mtoxica- 
tion, Jehovah 1s about to call him to exchange 
worlds, and appear before the Judge of Heaven 
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At THE FIRE SIDE. 

4 and Earth: he has lived hke a fool, but death, 

if with all his terrors, now awake him froin his 


lethargy; the sleep of stupidity and idiotism is 
over, the dream of iniquity has passed away, the 
reality is open before his eyes, and ere despair 
closes upon his heart, ask him, oh! my dear 
young friends, ask hm, “ What was your first 
step to vice, that it ends thus ternibly with you;” 
hear him exclaim, in his last convulsive grasp, 
“ Disobedience to a pious father !” T. 


The Firne-Sipe. 


(Concluded from page 18.) 


** Dum loquimur, fugerit invida 

Atas,’ Hlorar. 
While we speak, the parting day, 

Ever active, wings its way. 


THANK you, my dear boy, said Mrs. Aim- 
4 well, | am much pleased, and | hope profited by 
F your sketch of our dear minister’s excellent and i 
ar seasonable discourse ; may the Lord write it upon : 
| our hearts with an immortal pen !! : 
Mr. Aimwell.—Amen. It is my earnest desire 
i] that we may live in perpetual mindfulness of our 
| end. Oh! my dear children, you are not, I 
i trust, wholly unmindful of your eternal state, 
HT You have been often in my thoughts this evening, 
ty ) and [ cannot bear the idea that one of you should 
be lost !— (weeps ) 
i 


Mrs. A.—Lost! my children! my children 
lost! !——O thou blessed Redeemer! visit them 
with thy salvation, and make them thine for ever. 7 
Emma 4. 
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THE FIRE SIDE. 45 

Emma A.—1| hope, dear mamma, your prayer 
will be heard and answered. It would indeed be 
awful, if either of us should come short of the 
Kingdom.  J¥e have had privileges which thou- 
sands neyer enjoyed. We have been educated 
by pious instructors, and received your kind 
admonitions, seconded by your fervent prayers, 
and confirmed by your excellent example. 

Amelia A.—Vo which may be added the faith. 
ful discourses of our valuable and respected 
minister in public; and his affectionate conyer- 
sations in “private. How earnestly he endeavors 
to persuade us to seck the Lord. When I met 
him the other day, | was struck with the question 
which he put to me,—My dear Amelia, is thine 
heart right ? when shall I have the happiness of 
hearing you say, I am the Lord’s? 

Mrs. A.—Excellent man! Well, Amelia, and 
what did you reply? 

Amelia.—Reply, mamma? O I could have 
said much, I ought to have replied ** xow Sir,” 
but [ had not courage then. 

Mr. A.—F rederick! Suppose I put the question 
to you. Is thine heart right? 

Fred.—It is an important question Sir, Would: 
that | could confidently reply in the affirma- 
tive! 

Although the servants were silent during this 
conversation, they were not destitute of feeling. 
Harry the footman frequently wiped away the 
tears from his eyes, and heaved many a sigh, 
expressive of the desires of his heart. The truth 
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AG THE FIRE SIDE. 


is, he had been a short time before much in- 
pressed under one of Mr. Phillips’ Discourses, on 
the Day of Judgment, and having been formerly 
a notorious swearer, he trembled at the idea of 
his sins being ‘set in order” before Lim. 

He had not however disclosed his mind to any 
one ; but when Mr. A. mentioned the words,—Is 
thine heart right ? he could not repress his feel-. 
ings, and the earnestness of Mr. and Mrs. A. for 
the salvation of their children, tended to increase 
those feelings which had been already excited. 

Molly.— (Vo Mrs. Aimwell) believe ma am 
Harry is not well. 

Mrs. A.—Harry, is it so? 

Harry.—(faintly) Yes ma’am, I thank God, 
I am tolerably well towards health, but—but— 
(weeps. ) 

Mr. A.—I shall be happy Harry, to converse 
with you, some other time when you are more 
composed. May the Holy Spirit convince and 
convert you, that when ** the end”? comes, you 
may be ready.—Servants you may go and 
send in the supper. 

The servants retired, and after supper was 
finished, and they were sat down, a conyersa- 
tion commenced in the kitchen. 

Molly.—W ell, Harry, how is it with you 
now? Well again? 1 suppose you are a little 
touched with master’s prayer, and the young 
fadies conversation. For my part, as I told 
Betty the other day, it’s all well in its place, but 
I think, although ours’ is a very good kind of @ 

family, 
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family, yet they do carry religion too far, as my 
poor mother said, let us do justice, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with ourGod. Pay our debts, 
and do no harm, and God Almighty will be very 
good to us, and take us to his mercy; for my 
part I do not fear it, for though I be not as 
righteous as I ought to be, yet, thank God, my 
heart is good. 

Betty.—Hush, Molly, hush, how can you run 
on so, after all you have heard and seen? What 
does the Scripture say, ** After we have done all 
ye are unprofitable servants.” 

Molly.— Why, to be sure Betty, that’s very 
true. 

Hlarry.—Yes, and I feel it to be so, ever since 
I heard the sermon on the death of Mr. Burnet, 
I have thought much upon my eternal state. He 
was only twenty when he died—vyery young! 
and you know Molly, we may die too. 

Molly. tis so indeed, Harry, (sighing) I 
ain a foolish creature, and very thoughtless, I 
acknowledge. Pray God turn my heart! 

Harry.—| trust he will turn all our hearts. 
I am determined by God’s help never to rest till 
] have obtained the pardon of my sins. 

Betty.—A very good determination, indeed ! 
and I hope it will be mine, 

Molly.—And mine too. 

The parlour bell rang for candles, which was 
the signal for all the family to retire to rest. But 


the conversation at the fire-stde was never for- 
C 


gotten. 
The 
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48 THE JOURNEYINGS &c. 
The JouRNEYiNGS of the CHILDREN of 
ISRAEL. 


(Continued from page 21.) 


IT was admitted, in our last number, that the 
city of Ramsis, or Ramesces, Gen. xlvii, 11. is 
the present Grand Cairo, situated in the midst of 
the land of Goshen, and capital of the district 
where the children of Israel are supposed to have 
assembled together, to take their departure out 
of Egypt. The 17th and 18th verses of the xiii. 
chapter of Exodus, plainly state, that “ God led 
them not through the way of the Philistines, 
though that was near,” being the way pointed 
out by the dotted line in the map, and minutely 
described in our last number. ‘ But God led 
the people about through the way of the wilder- 
ness of the Red Sea.”” The converging lies 
drawn from Rameses and Goshen, to Succoth, 
are intended to represent the collecting of the 
vast multitude together from the former places, 
to their first encampment Succoth, which, significs 
a place of tents. They next encamped in Etham, 
Iixod. xiii. 20. on the edge of the wilderness, 
called the wilderness of Etham or Shur. Here it 
will be necessary to call the attention of the reader 
to another view of the same subject. Those who 
suppose the land of Goshen to be nearer to the 
wilderness than we have hitherto done, conse- 
quently place Pithom and Rameses, Exod i. xi. 
a little to the northwest of the spot where we 
conjecture Etham to have been, and place Etham 
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on the border of the Red Sea, as well as on the 
edge of the wilderness. ‘The course they sup- 
pose the Israelites to have taken, is pointed out by 
the single dotted line : the other by that which is 
double. Hence the names of several cities and 
encampments are found each in two places, which 
must be carefully discriminated, to prevent con- 
fusion. The third remarkable encampment of 
the Hebrews was before Pihahiroth, betwixt 
Migdol.and the sea, over against Baal-zephon, 
I-xod. xiv. 2. Here Pharoah and his army over- 
took them. That this place was situated near 
the mountains, at a considerable distance from the 
north extremity of the Red Sea, appears certain, 
from this, that if it had been near the northern 
extremity, the Israelites would have compassed, 
instead. of attempting to pass through it. There 
would then have been no need for that wonderful 
interposition of Divine Providence, by which thé 
Red Sea was divided, to let them pass over in safety, 


_ while their cruel pursuers were overwhelmed in 


the returning waters. 
( Zo be continued. ) 


BIoGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


the ATHENIAN PHILOSOPHER. 


THIS eminent character was the son of Sophro- 
niscus, a statuary, which occupation he followed 
until, at the intreaty of his friend Crito, he turned 
his attention to philosophy, and became the pupil 
VOL, lV. N.S. E of 
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of Archelaus and Anaxagoras. [le was also bold 
and intrepid in the field of combat, and it is 
affirmed that his disciples Xenophon and Alci- 
biades, owed their lives to his valour. 

The eminent virtues he displayed rendered him 
an object of admiration to the Athenians. To 
his admirable lectures which he delivered in the 
sroves of Academus,* in the Lyceum, t and on 
the banks of the [lyssus ; multitudes listened with 
delight. He declaimed with the utmost freedom 
on civil and religious subjects, and severely cen- 
sured the immorality of his countrymen. = This 
did not fail to excite against him numerous 
enemies; amongst others Aristophanes, the comic 
poet, instigated by Mclitus, held him up to public 
ridicule on the stage, in his Comedy of the 
Clouds, by which the fickle Athenians, from ad- 
miring him, treated him afterwards with con- 
tempt; and Melitus, soon after, appearing as his 
accuser, Socrates was summoned before the tri- 
bunal of the Five Hundred, to answer the charges 
brought against him, of corrupting the Athenian 
youth, of making innovations in the religion of the 
hg and of ridiculing the plurality of their 

ods. 


* Academia was surrounded with lofty trees, and ornamented 


with extensive covered walks. Plato is said to have had his 
school of philesophy here, 


+ Lyceum, a celebrated place near the banks of the Hyssus, 
in Attica, where Aristotle taught, whose pupils were called 


Peripatetics, from their master’s custom of walking while he 
delivered his instructions. 
The 
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and noble, was unavailing. He was found guilty, 
by amajority of three voices only, and condemned 
to drink the hemlock. 


Socrates was remarkable for calmness of temper, - 


which nothing could change. He never suflered 
himself to be overcome by passion. A slave 
having offended him, ** IT would strike you, said 
he, if I were not angry.” 

When he heard the sentence of the judges, he 
preserved the same equanimity, and walked with 
astonishing composure to the prison. Apollo 
dorus, one of his disciples, having expressed his 
gricf that he should die innocent. ‘* Do you wish, 
replied he, that I should die guilty ?”’ His friends 
wished him to escape from prison, but he con- 
stantly refused. tle employed the last day of 
his life in conversation with his friends, princi- 
pally on the subject of the immortality of the 
soul. At length he drank the fatal poison, and 
died shortly alter. 

The triumph of Melitus, his accuser was of a 
short duration, ‘The Athenians soon repented 
their folly and injustice, in sentencing Socrates 
to death. Melitus was soon brought forward 
and condemned, and the rest, who were con- 
cerned against Socrates, were banished. 


There isa Providence which notices the actions 


of men in this life, ** W hat we mete out to others 
shall be measured to us again.’’ How much did 
Joseph’s brethren suffer for their conduct towards 
him, and how greatly was Jacob, who had 

E 2 deceived 


The defence of Socrates, although masterly 
| 
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deceived his father Isaac, deceived in the house 
of Laban. 

The Athenians dedicated a chapel to Socrates, 
which they named Swxgareisy, or the chapel 
of Socrates. They likewise erected to hima 
bronze statue, and placed it in the most con- 


spicuons part of their city. 
(To be continued. ) 


The Vatur of True Re xicion. 


‘“ FATHER, said a little girl, you never speak 
to us about the things of God and the Bible. 
You should do it,” (1 John, ii. 15.) 

The father appeared to be much affected with 
this remark ; it reached his heart; it was a sevcre 
reproof for his criminal neglect of his own soul, 
and those of his offspring; he made no answer, 
but, | saw a tear had started to his eye, he rose 
and went to another apartment, where he burst 
into tears. I had not time to stay till he was 
more composed ; but methought how valuable are 
those Institutions, which have the religious in- 
struction of the young in view, and in how many 
instances they prove beneficial, not only to the 
children, but their parents; nor is this all, their 
influence extends to many others, and to Society 
at large. Many, thought I, who shall be among 
the redeemed company above, shall have reason 


to rejoice in the formation of Sabbath Schools. 


Believe, believe the Gospel cries, 
This is the living way ; 

From faith in Christ our hopes arise, 
And shine to perfect day. 


On 
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On looking into a house at some distance, I saw 
a young man, who appeared to be in great dis« 
tress. A Bible lay before him; his finger was 
placed near to these words (in Rey. xx. 12.) 
‘And I saw the dead both small and great, stand 
before God,” &c. they seemed to have made a 
deep impression upoa his mind, he was weeping; 
I heard him saying, *thow justly do I deserve to 
be bamshed from the presence of God; surely, 
my name is not written in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life, and yet how dreadful will my fate be, if it 
is not there, why did I never see this before? 
why have I lived so long regardless of my soul, 
though [ have so often been entreated to attend to 
its important concerns? Alas! I loved the ways 
of sin too well, to love the ways of God; and 
instead of seeking God to be my guide and por- 
tion, I have willingly plunged into the sea of 
iniquity without considering the awful conse- 
quences of his punishment which shall assuredly 
fall upon the head of the ungodly. I know not 
if there can be any hope for such a sinneras I 
am.—I.must call on honest David, whose atten- 
tion to these things I have so often ridiculed ; he 
will be able to tell me if there is any hope of 
obtaining pardon.” On saying this he left the 
house, but I did not follow him. 
On looking to another part of the road where 
a number of cottages stood, 1 observed two men 
carrying a little boy, who was bleeding profusely 
about the face. A number of children followed 
them, the group was proceeding towards the 
| EO cottages ; 
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54 MAN COMPARED WITH 
cottages; when they had approached near them, 
I observed a woman coming to meet them, who 
appeared to be in a state of great agitation. She 
wrung her hands, and the tears flowed down her 
checks: she soon came up to them, -and relieved 
them of their burden, and heaving many sighs, 


exclaimed, ‘“*O my son! my dear son! O that 
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Bot I had kept you at home to day, and not allowed 
oe, you to wander in the fields, your life would not 
i t have been thus endangered. O! God hear a 
| a widow’s prayer, ‘and spare his life.’ I was 


much affected on hearing this petition of the poor 
widow’s, and felt anxious to know what had be- 
fallen bim. 

I found he had met with a fall from a tree_ 
while endeavouring to rob a poor bird of its 
young, and was likely to lose his eye-siglit, 
if not his life. The doctor was called in, 
while I retired sighing to think how many 
evils mankind, young persons especially, sub- 
ject themselves to, by their wilful ignorance 
of the value of True Religion. 


= 


Man compared with the Brure Creation. 


WHAT is man ?—a being endowed with ra- 
tional faculties: one to whom, indeed, is given, 
with the beasts that perish, the breaih of life, 
but not animal existence alone is designed him ; 
in him are sown the seeds of immortal life, with 
him whea time shall be no more, an eternity of 


bliss 
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bliss or woe remains as his final portion: the 
brute dies, and is extinct. Almighty goodness 
has given unto it an instinct, by which it provides 
itself food, and covert in its season: but to man, 
the noblest and the most distinguished part of 
God’s creation, is given the understanding, the 
will, the affections; those feelings which assure 
him his being is not for this life only ; that he is 
formed for more exalted enjoyments than “ to eat, 
to drink, and be merry,” for a few short days, or 
perhaps years, and then sink into nothingness. 
No! he has intellectual powers which exerted in 
the cause of God, produce him more heart-felt 
happiness, than his tongue can possibly describe. 
But, must we reverse the picture and say, used 
in the service of Satan, (who is at best a hard 
task-master) ‘‘ more misery and greater far” than 
the tongue of men, or angels can unfold, for he 
must die to know the full punishment of sin, as in 
the former case, to enjoy the full glories of heaven, 
Thither those who love the Son Jesus, “in truth 
and sincerity, will assuredly be brought, with all 
who seek redemption through the atonement of 
the Redeemer who died for the chief of sinners. 
Such as will come unto him that they may have 
eternal life,’’ should remember, that 


** Life lies in embryo! never free 
Till nature quits her breath ; 
Till time becomes Eternity, 
And man is Jorn in death !” 


Je veux faire le bien. 


The 
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56. TITE COCOA NUT TREE. 


The Cocoa Not’ TREE. 


OF all the gifts which Providence has bestowed 
upon the Oriental werld, the: Cocoa Nut ‘Tree 
most deserves our notice. It grows in a stately 
column, from thirty to fifty feet im height, crowned 
by a verdant capital of waving branches, covered 
with long spiral leaves; under this foliage, bunches 
of blossoms, clusters of green fruit, and others 
arrived at maturity, appear in mingled beauty. 
The trunk though porous furmshes beams and 
rafters; and the leaves when platted together 
form an excellent thatch, and also make com- 
mon umbrellas, coarse mats and besoms for the 
poor people, while their finest fibres are woven 
into very beautiful mats for the rich. The cover- 
ing of the young fruit is extremely curious, re- 
sembling a ynece of thick cloth in a conical form, 
close and firm as if it came from the loom; it 
expands after the fruit has burst through its en 
closure and then appears of a closer texture. The 
husk which encloses it is of the utmost im por- 
tance, 1tis manufactured into ropes and cordage 
of every kind; which is far more durable than 
our hempen manufacture. In some of the West 
India Islands the natives build their vessels, 
make their sails and cordage, supply them with 
provisions and every necessary, and provide a 
cargo of arrack, a kind of spirituous liquors 
vinegar, oil, coarse sugar, cocoa-nuts, cordage, 
black-paint and several inferior articles, such as 
fuel and tinder, every one of which is produced 
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by this wonderful tree. Some of these trees are 
not permitted to bear fruit, as the negroes tie up 
the buds, from which the blossom and nuts would 
spring. ‘[his is done to prevent taeir growing: 
they then cut a small hole at the end of the bud, 
out of which immediately oozes drop by drop, a 
very pleasant liquor which is there called Toddy, 
which is the Palm wine, alluded to by Pope when 
he says 


** The naked Indian panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden sands, and palmy wine.” 


This amazing plant, which alone suffices ‘to 
support myriads of human beings, delights in a 
flat sandy soil near the sea, and requires frequent 
watering. 


The BANIAN or INDIAN Fic TREE. 


EACH of this singular species of trees itself forms 
a grove, some of which are of amazing extent. 
They are continually increasing, and unlike 
most other animal and vegetable productions scem 
never to decay. Every branch from the main 
body throws out its own roots, at first in small 


tender fibres several yards from the ground: these 


fibres strike root after they reach the surface, in 


descending towards which they gradually become 


thicker. ‘They soon form parent trunks, throwing 
out new branches from the top; which branches 
also in time suspend their roots, thus continuing 
in a state of progression, so long as the original 
parent, of this vast vegetable family supplies 


them wilh sustenance. The leaves are large, soft, 
and 
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and of a lively green: the fruit is a small fig, 
when ripe of a bright scarlet colour ; and is tood for 
monkeys, squirrels, peacocks and birds of vari- 
ous kinds, that live among the branches. The 
Hindoos are peculiarly fond of this tree, they 
consider its long duration, its outstretching arms, 
and overspreading branches, as emblems of the 
Deity, and almost pay it Divine Honours. There 
is a tree of this kind near Fort St. David’s, in 
the East Indies, which is computed to cover 
nearly 1700 square yards, and the shade of which 
would shelter nearly six thousand men! Milton 


thus beautifully describes this very remarkable 
tree. | 


** Branching so long and broad, that in the ground, 
** The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 
** About the mother trec ; a pillared shade, 

** High over-arched, with echoing walks between. 
** There oft the Indian herdsman shunning heat, 

** Shelters in cool ; and! tends his pasturing herds, 

** At leafy loop holes cut through thickest shade. 


SABBATH BREAKING. 


NOT long ago John Moores, convicted 
at Chester Assizes, of a Burglary, underwent 
the dreadful sentence of the law, on the drop, 
in the front of the House of Correction, in 
that city. Moores was only in his twenty-second 
year. On the drop he stood firm and upright, 
and after the rope was adjusted, addressed the 
spectators to this effect. ‘ My friends, you are 
come here to sec a man die; 1 would advise you: 
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to take warning by me. The first beginning of 
my rum was Sabbath breaking—it led me into 
bad company, and from bad company, to robbing 
Gardens and Orchards—and from gardens and 
orchards to House-breaking, and that has brought 
me to this place! I am going to diea sacrifice to 
Congleton.* Many of you here are young; and I, 
in an especial manner, warn you to beware of 
Sabbath-breaking. It is a very awful thing to 
die in this public manner, but I trust the Lord 
will have mercy on my soul. I have broken the 

laws of God and man, and I deserve to die. I 

am guilty of the crime for which I am going to 

suffer, but am innocent of being ever connected 

with any gang. J] again warn you to beware of 
Sabbath-breaking.’ Afier some further time spent 
in prayer, in which he was joined by the Rey. 

Mr. ‘Taylor, one of the Ministers of St. John 

Strect Chapel, he gave the fatal signal, and 

was hurried into the eternal world. 


Time. 
VESPASIAN, the Roman Emperor, through- 
out the course of his whole life, called himself to 
an account every night for the actions of the past 


day, and as often as he found he had slipped any 


one day without doing good, he entered upon his 
diary this memorial, ** Perdidi diem,”’ I have lost 
aday. ‘Thus, may every one say, who suffers a 
day to pass without doing something for God, for 
his soul, or for his fellow-creatures. 


* Probably meaning that he was a native of Congleton. 
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GO OF BIRDS. 


: 


‘Take care of the pence, for the pounds will 
take care of themselves,’”? was a very just and 
sensible reflection of old Mr. Loundes, the famous 
secretary of the Treasury, under William IIL. 
Qucen Anne, and George I. “ I therefore recon- 
mend to you,” says an author, “to take care of 
minutes, for hours will take care of themselves, 
Be doing something or other all day long, and do 
not neglect half-hours and quarters of hours, 
which, at the year’s end, amount to a great sum.” 

PROFITER DU TEMPS. 


The Cueeta. 

THE Cheeta differs considerably from the 
Leopard, although it is frequently confounded 
with that animal. It is larger and exceeds the 
Leopard in beauty. Its head is smaller in pro- 
portion: its eyes are of a brown hazel colour, 
and have not a ferocious appearance. [ts body 
is long, its loins slender and the chest deep. ‘Lhe 
legs are straight and taper, and the paws not 
longer than those of a common sized dog. ‘The 
tail is long and gracefully turned, and the skin 
is spotted with black, but not in circles. This 
animal is more docile than the Leopard, and is a 


native of many parts of Hindostan, but chiefly in 
that part called Guzerat. 


Ny ih THE birds that appear in the month of storms, 
have dismal voices, and wild manners, like the 
My 1 season which brings them, they come not tobe 
heard © 
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heard but to listen; there is something in the 
dull roaring of the woods that charms their ears, 
the trees which mournfully wave their leafless 
summits, bear only black legions which have 
associated for the winter. They have their senti- 
nels and their advanced guards, frequently a crow, 
who has seen a hundred winters, the ancient 
sybil of the desert, who has survived several 
generations, remains singly perched on an oak, 
which has grown old with her, there, whiie all 
her sisters maintain a profound silence, motionless, 
as it were, full of thought, she delivers prophetic 
sounds to the winds. 


The Baza or BottLe-NEsSTEeED SPARROW. 


THIS bird is remarkable for its pendent nest, 
brilliant plumage, and uncommon sagacity, It is 
found in most parts of Hindostan, and resembles 
the Sparrow in shape, as well as in the brown 
feathers of the back and wings, ‘The head and 
breast are of a bright yellow. It makes a chirp- 
ing noise but has no song, and associates in large 
communities, covering whole groves of Palm, 
Cocoa Nut, and Date trees with their nests. The 
nests which contain various apartments, are form- 
ed of long grass, woven together in the shape of 
a bottle, with the neck hanging downward, and 
suspended by the other end to the extremity of 
a flexible branch, to secure the eggs and young 
brood, from squirrels, monkies, serpents and birds 
of prey. The Hindoos-are very partial to these 
birds, and teach them to fetch and carry while 
very young for their amusement. 
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YLLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


—— 
« 


The Sronmy PeTREL. 

THIS little storm bird stations herself in the 
midst of the ocean ; and is a faithful companion of 

| the mariner, following the course of ships, and 
prognosticating tempests. 


~ 


The INFANT’S REASONING. 


i: A CHILD of three years and a half old, on 
ih being lately told, that persons who curse and 
‘ } swear will not go to Heaven—after a short pause, 
¢ artlessly remarked, “ ‘Then my Father will not go 
it to Heaven for he curses and swears.” Re J. 


ILLusTRATIONS of the Scriprure from 
Hinvoo Manners and Customs, 


(Continued from page 31.) 


Genesis xxiv. 4. * Thou shalt go unto my 
country and to my kindred, and take a wife unto 
my son Isaac,” <A young person in Bengal is like 
Isaac ; he has nothing to do in the choice of his 
wife. Parents employ others to seek wives for 
their sons. Those who leave their homes in search 
of employment, always marry their children in 
their native country, and among their acquaintance 


at home; never among the people with whom they 
reside. 


Genesis xxiv. 11. “The time that women go 
out to draw water.” In Bengal, it is the universal 
practice for the women to go to pools and rivers 
to fetch water, Companies of four, six, ten, or 


more, 
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more, may be seen in every town daily, going to 
fetch water, with the pitchers resting on their 
sides. Women frequently carry water home on 
their return from bathing, 


-_---—_— 


Genesis xxvii, 18. “ Jacob rose up early in the 
morning, and took the stone that he had put for 
his pillow, and set it up for a pillar, and poured 
oil upon the top of The bramhiins, or brahmins, 
anoint their stone images with oil before bathing, 
and some anoint them with sweet-scented oil, 
This practice probably arises out of the customs 
of the Hindoos, and is not necessarily to be re- 
ferred to their idolatry, Anointing persons, as an 
act of homage, has been transferred to their idols, 


Genesis xxix. 26. “ It must not be so done in 
our country, to give the younger before the first- 
born.” The Hindoos always scrupulously avoid, 
if possible, marrying a younger son, or a younger 
daughter, before the elder. ‘The words of Laban 
are literally what a Hindoo would say on such a 
subject, 


Genesis xxxil. 4. “ And Esau ran to meet him, 
and embraced him, and fell on his neck.” A 
Hindoo, when he meets a friend after absence, 
throws his arms round him, and his head across 
his shoulders, twice over the right shoulder, and 
once over the left; and uses other ceremonies, 
according to the rank of the parties. 


F2 Genesis. 
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6A BROTHER’S ADVICE. 


Genesis xxxv. 2. “ Put away the strange gods, 
be clean, and change your garments.” A Hindoo 
considers those clothes defiled in which he has 


Keen employed in business, and always changes 
them before eating or worship. 


Genesis xliii. 24. “ The man brought the men 
into Joseph’s house, and gave them water, and 
they washed their feet.” ‘This 1s exactly the way 
in which the Hindoos receive a guest. As soon 
‘as he enters, one of the first civilities is the pre 
senting of water to wash his feet. So indispensable 


1s this, that water to wash the fect makes a part 
of the offerings to their idols. 


A ADVICE. 


Extracted from the Memoir of the late Rev. J. M. Crack, 


who died at Hastings, in September 1817, before he had 
completed his 24th year. 


ONE of Mr. Clack’s brothers being about to leave England 
for a while, he presented him with a Bible, having previously 
folded down some portions which be wished him frequently 
to peruse ; and having written on a blank leaf, the following 
excellent advice :— 

“In every gift regard the giver’s end; nor let its external 
appearance, but its intrinsic value, sway your judgment and 
command your esteem, It is the part of children to value 
only that which has a dazzling appearance; but here is gold 
in Ore. A treasure infinitely more precious than the gold 
of Ophir, or the gems of princely cabinets; and all the 
things thou canst desire, are not to be compared with it. 
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— 


Lere is a display of infinite wisdom, of ineffable goodness, 
of Almighty love ; into which even angels desire to look, 
and in which the best of nien have found their solace in all] 
the afflictions and adversities of life, the sanctification and 
enhancement of all their delights, and their title to a blissful 
immortality. 

“Tet this be the rule of your faith and practice ; the guide, 
the witness, the criterion of all your actions; the man of 
your 'ight-hand, and the companion of all your counsels, 
Study it di igently; it is able to make you wise to salvation, 
to refine all the joys of your youth, to save you from its 
follies, to fit you for a lengthened life, or prepare you for 
ain early death; to make that solemn moment, which, to 
thousands, is the dreadful commencement of inconceivable, 
of eternal agonies, far, infinitely far better than the hour of 
your birth; and with rays more cheerful than the rays of the 
morning, to gild your passage through the valley of the 
shadow of death, to a brighter and a better world, 

“ Let the Bible be the only treasure of your heart ;. all 
other treasures are but vanity and dross, unworthy of your 
Supreme attachment, or even your anxious consideration. 
But this is treasure which, if truly yours, is yours eternally ; 
of which no power of men or devils will ever be able ¢o 
deprive you. A treasure, which will retain its value when 
all things else shall sink into eternal oblivion; a book which 
not the conflagration shall destroy, ‘In nature's ruins not 
one letter lost.’ 

“Receive this book as the pledge of the attachment 
which I owe. Receive it as the monitor of eternity, as the 
messenger of God. Its language is invitation, ‘Come now, 
let us reason together ;’ its loudest voice is warning, ‘ Know 
that for all these things God will bring thee into judgment.’ 
If it threatens, it is that it may save us, Consider the message 
which it bears to you, ‘and the Lord give yeu understand- 
tag in all things,’ is the ardent wish and present prayer of, 

Your affectionate Brother, 


J. M..Ciack.” 
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The PHILOSOPHER’S SCALES. 


IN days of yore, as Gothic fable tells, 
When learning dimly gleamed from grated cells, 


| , yt When wild astrology’s distorted eye 

| | i 4 Shunned the fair field of true philosophy, 
ORY And wandering thro’ the depths of mental might, 

Sought dark predictions mid the worlds of light: 
When curious alchymy, with puzzled brow, 


Attempted things that science laughs at now, 
Losing the useful purpose she consults 

In vain chimeras, and unknown results:— 

In those grey times there lived a reverend sage, 
Whose wisdom shed its light on that dark age. 

A monk he was,.immured in cloistered walls, 
Where now the ivy’d ruin crumbling falls: 

Twas a profound seclusion that he chose, 

The noisy world disturbed not that repose: 

The flow of murmuring waters, day by day ;— 
And whistling winds, that forced their tardy way 
Thro’ reverend trees, of ages growth, that made 
Around the pile a deep, monastic shade ;— 

The chanted psalm, or solitary prayer, 

Such were the sounds that broke the silence there. 


* * * 


*T was here when his rites sacerdotal were o'er, 

In the depth of his cell with its stone-covered floor, 
Resigning to thought his chimerical brain, 

He formed the contrivance we now shall explain: 


But 
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But whether by magic’s or alchymy’s powers 

We know not, indeed tis no business of ours: 
Perhaps it was only by patience and care, 

At last that he brought his invention to bear. 

In youth ’twas projected, but years stole away 
And ere ’twas complete he was wrinkled and grey; 
But success is secure unless energy fails, 

And at length he produced The Philosopher's Scales, 
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What were they?—you ask; you shall presently see ; 
These scales were not made to weigh sugar and tea; 
O no ;—for such properties wondrous had they, 

That qualities, feelings, and thoughts they could 


‘Together with articles small or immense, [weigh: 
From mountains or planets, to atoms of sense: | bs 
Nought was there so bulky, but there it could lay; * ; 

And nought so ethereal but there it would stay ; ok 
And nought so reluctant but in it must go; 
All which some examples more clearly will show. BH . 


The first thing he tried was the head of Voltaire, 
Which retained all the wit that had ever been there; 
As a weight, he threw in a torn scrap of a leaf, 
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One time he put in Alexander the Great, ¥ 
With a garment that Dorcas had made for a weight; bat 
And tho’ clad in armour from sandals to crown, 
The hero rose up, and the garment went down. 


Containing the prayer of the penitent thief; va : 

When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell, 

That it bounced like a ball on the roof of the cell. a a a. 
: 


A long row of alms houses, amply:endowed 

By a well-esteemed pharisee, busy and proud, 
Next loaded one scale, while the other was prest 
By those mites the poor widow dropp’d into the chest; 
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Up flew the endowment, not weighing an ounce, 

And down, down, the farthing’s worth came with a 
[ Lounce, 

Again, he performed an experiment rare;— 

A monk, with austerities bleeding and bare 

Climbed into his scale, in the other was laid 

The heart of our Howard, now partly decayed; 

When he found, with surprise, that the whole of his 


[ brother 
Weighi'd less by some pounds, than this bit of the other. 


sy further experiments, (no matter how,) 

He found that ten chariotsweigh’d less than one plough: 
A sword, with gilt trappings, rose up in the scale 
Though balanced by only a ten-penay nail: 

A shield and a helinet, a buckler and spear, 
Weighed less than a widows uncrystallized tear. 

A lord and a lady went up at full sail, 

When a bee chanced to light on the opposite scale, 
Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one earl, 
Ten counsellors’ wigs, full of powder and curl, 

All heaped in one balance, and swinging from thence, 
Weighed less than a few grains of candour and sense. 
A first-water diamond, with brilliants begirt, 

Than one good potatoe just washed from the dirt; 
Yet, not mountains of silver and gold would suffice, 
One pearl to out weigh,—twas ‘the pearl of great price.’ 


Last of all, the whole world was bowled in at the grate, 
With the soul of a beggar to serve for a weight; 
When the former sprang up with so strong a rebuff, 
That it made a vast rent, and escaped at the roof, 
Whence, balanced in air, it ascended on high, 

And sailed up aloft-——a balloon in the sky: 

While the scale with the soul in, so mightily fell, 
That it jerked the philosopher out of his cell. 
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POETS? a9 
MORAL, 

Dear reader, if e’er self-deception prevails, 

We pray you to try The Philosopher's Scales: 
But if they are lost in the ruins around, 

Perhaps a good substitute thus may be found ;— 
Let yudgment and conscience in circles be cut, 

To which strings of thought may be carefully put ; 
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Let these be made even with caution extreme, _ 
And Impartiality serve for a beam: a 


Then bring those good actions which pride over-rates, 


And tear up your motives in bits, for the weights. a 
Q. Q. wi 
WINTER. 
HOW chang’d appears all nature now, | 
How barren is the scene; mie 
Stern winter comes with chilly brow a 
And blasts the quick’ning green. 
Delightful summer past away, 
With autumn in her train; 
The fields that lately bloomed so gay Te 
Now desolate remain. 
The murmuring brooks that used to glide | aie Ul 
And musically flow, a. 
In frozen silence now subside ra a 
Beneath the stubborn foe. | | Ay 
The feather’d warblers from the grove, ‘i i i 
Cease their melodious song, ae bf | 
From tree to tree they wand’ring rove, 
And mourn all winter long. at 4 
The meadows, hills, and grassy lawns, 
No spangled dew drops show ; | i} 
But them the hoary frost adorns, ee 
Till clad in robes of snow, | ia i 
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POETRY. 
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The loveliness that once arrayed 
The bow'rs and shrubs around, 

Is all withdrawn, while leaves decay’d 
Bestrew the flinty ground. 


While fleecy snows have covered o’er 
The cheerless ice-bound plains, 


The whirlwinds rage, the tempests roar, 
And desolation reigns. 


God’s wisdom stands alike display’d, 
His power and goodness shown 

By nature in her smiles arrayed, 
Or frozen into stone. 


He soon will bid blithe spring prévail, 
And chase the wintry cold ; 

And ev'ry hill and ev'ry dale 
Anew their charms unfold, 


Then let no murm’ring accents fall, 
But all with heart sincere, 
Adore the Sovereign Lord of all, 


Whose gooduess crowns the year. 


B. C, 


THE MOURNER’s PRAYER. 


HOW sweetly passed my peaceful hours, 
When first I knew the Lord: 
Blest spirit ratse my fallen powers! 
Thy pard'ning love record ! 
Why should my soul, at distance mourn, 
And seek for peace m vain 2 
Redeemer, to my soul return, 
And bid me sing again. 
R, H. 
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— 


On the DEATH of WILLIAM WARD, aged 25 Years, 
who died suddenly, while at his work, in the Oxford 


Canal Wharf, on Saturday Evening, October the 
10th, 1818. 


The voice said, Cry, and he said, What shall Lery? All 


fiesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of 
the field.—-Isarau xl, 6. 


In the morning it flourisheth and groweth up; in the evening 
it iscut down, and withereth,—Psicm xc. 6, 


LISTEN, O! ye dying mortals, 
‘l'’o the solemn dirge I sing ;' 

Since, from Death’s most dreary portals, 
I momentous tidings bring. 


Ile, the source of keenest sorrow, 
Like to you, was hale and strong ; 

Not once thinking that the morrow 
Would produce his funeral song, 


When he rose, at early morning, 
Full of health, all blithe and gay, 

Hie ne’er thought it was the dawning, 
Of his last, his dying day! 

Yet the sun, which then was rising, 
Had not reacli’d his western home, 

» When, his active course surprising, 

Death had push'd him to the ‘l'omb, 


Will ye trifle any longer? 
Will ye not regard the call? 

Ye who think yourselves much stronger, 
Ye may be the next to fall. 


Now, prepare for an hereafter ; 
Now forsake your wicked ways ; 
Then, though sudden your departure, 
Peace will terminate your days, 
Oxon, VW, B. 
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TRANSLATIONS of the LATIN LINES in page 36, 


THE bird that builds its airy nest, 
Is of its covert dispossest ; 

And what the fleecy lambkin bears, 
Another for his clothing wears. 
The honey of the bees long toil, 


Will others claim their lawful spoil ; 
Nor for themselves do oxen plough, “ 
When to the yoke their necks they bow. : 
Just so the verses which I ma..:, : 
Brought honors to a stranger paid. ¥ 
FOR what I wrote, another claims ihe gain; : 
Thus warbling birds construct their nests in vain; 7 
Thus simple sheep the fleecy treasuri: yield, 3 
And sturdy oxen plough the fallow field ; 


Thus honied bees mellifluent food prepare, 

But ne’er enjoy the product of their care. 
Ampthill. E. 

THAT lay was mine—but my poetic cares 

Have twined the wreath, another basely wears. 

$0 birds for schoolboys build their curious nests; | 

And sheep to man yield up their fleecy vests. 

So toilsome bees, from flow’r to flow’r, in haste, 

Collect the sweets themselves will never taste. 

So the yok’d oxen for the crop prepare, 


Endure the toil, but not the produce share. 
Hackney, 
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EPITAPHIUM. 
SCILICET hee cuique est data sors equissima, talis, 7 
Ut sit mors, qualis vita peractor fuit 
Musarum in gremio, teneris qui vixit ab annis, | 
Musarum in gremio debuit ..ie mori. AArovit 
(Lranslations inverse are requested. ) 
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Cvangclical Miscellany. 
MARCH, 1819. 
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The of the Covenant. 
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THE Ark of the Covenant, wherein the tables 
of stone containing the ten commandments were 
deposited by Moses, Exodus, xxxvii. 1, after he 
had received them from the hand of God Himself, 
was made of chittim wood, covered with plates 
of gold. Upon the top of it all round the edge, 
VOL. LY. N.S. G was 
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was a beautiful gold rim or crown as above te. 
presented, bordering the mercy seat upon which 
the cherubim appear. It had also four rings of 
gold, two on each side, in which the staves or 
poles, used to carry it, were placed. In the Ark 
also Aaron’s rod that budded, Numb. xvii. 8, 
and the pot of manna, Exodus, xvi. 33, 34, were 
Jaid up to be preserved as memorials of the 
omnipotence and goodness of God. After the 
passage of Jordan by the Israclites, headed by 
the Levites bearing the Ark, Numb. x. 33, Josh, 
iii. 15, 16, the Ark continued some time at Gilgal, 
whence it was remoyed to Shiloh. I Sam. iv.3,11, 
from thence the Israelites carried it into battle, 
where it fell into the hands of the Philistines. In 
Saul’s reign, the Philistines having sent it back, 
it was placed at Kirjath-jearim, 1 Sam. vii. |, 
whence David conveyed it to the house of Obed- 
edom, Ii Sam. vi. 10, and afterwards to his 
palace, called the City of David, on Mount Zion, 
If Sam. vi. 12. From the palace of his father, 
Solomon removed it into the place called the Holiest 
of Holics, prepared expressly for it in the gorgeous 
temple which he built, wherein it remained till 
the kings of Judah giving themselves up to 
idolatry and wickedness, the priests were obliged 
to remove the Ark to preserve it from profanation. 
It was brought back to the sanctyary by the 
command of good king Josiah, Il Chron.xxxv.3, 
and remained there till Manasseh took it away; 
soon after which Jerusalem fell into the hands of 


the Babylonians, from which period there is no 


certain 
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FOUN XI. 21. 75 


certain account concerning it, though some think 


it was carried with other spoils to Babylon, but 
never returned, as both Jews and Christians agree 
that there was no Ark of the Covenant in the 
second temple. Asthe Ark was a sacred chest or 
coffer, the little chests or ciste of the heathens, 
wherein they locked up their most sacred things 
for religious uses, appear to have been imitations 
of the Ark of the Covenant ; though some, for 
what good reason does not distinctly appear, 
think they referred to Noah’s Ark. Ona former 
occasion we have treated at some length con- 
cerning the cherubim, which are beautifully 
represented in the above elegant sketch, where, 
the kneeling posture appears more appropriate 
and reverential than that of standing, as in the 
design already before our readers*. 


JoHN xi. Ql. 


‘* Lord if thou hadst been here: "— 


SOME time ago, it happened, in a certain 
city, that the tranquillity of the inhabitants was 
disturbed by the sudden collection of a great 
concourse of people. Nothing excites more 
curiosity than such a circumstance; and so it 
was on this occasion. Persons of all descriptions 
ran out of their houses, or stood at their doors, 
to enquire the cause, and to see the approaching 
multitude. We may imagine in one of the prin- 
cipal streets, the eager spectators awaiting the 


* See the Youth’s Magazine, for January, 181T. 
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76 youn x1, 


eradual advancing of the crowd. At first they 
heard only the distant murmur of it; but now 
the sound of a multitude of steps, and of innume. 
rable voices, are distinctly heard; It comes 
nearer and nearer; now it has entered their 
strect, and the foremost in the concourse are 
visible. The gazers look on with a mixed feel- 
ing of curiosity and fear; multitudes appear; 
the street fills from side to side, and now they 
distinguish something like standards waving above 
the heads of the people. These, which appear 
to be green branches, are borne in triumph by 
the exulting throng. For they now perceive 
that this is no tumultous assembly ; but a peace- 
able procession. The shouting of many voices 
is heard; but they seem to be singing a triumphal 
chorus. At length the spectators distinguish a 
part where the crowd is thickest, and where the 
green boughs seem to concentrate ; to this part, 
every eye is directed; and now each spectator 
Waits anxiously till it arrives opposite his own 
dwelling; it is then that they discern, indistinctly, 
among the moving branches, the form of one 
raised a liitle above the crowd ; all are eager to 
catch a glimpse of Him; His aspect is dignified 
and serene ; His attire is simple; He looks mildly 
on thesurrounding multitude; every one inquires, 
saying, ** who is this?”—and the multitude said 
—‘‘this is Jesus.” 

Reader, if you had been there, what would 
you have felt ? would you not earnestly have 
desired that the procession might stop, if but for 
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JOHN xt. 77 


one moment, before your door, that you might 
have had a more distinct view? and what if 
Jesus had turned and looked upon you? could 
you have borne that look ? ‘There were many 
young ones like yourself who saw that sight; 
many of the young daughters of Jerusalem who 
joined in that chorus. It was (you recollect) 
children who strewed branches in his way, and 
who cried ‘* Hosanna in the highest :”’ suppose 
you had been one of those children! but this, you 
will say was impossible, these events happened 
many hundred years ago, and in a place thou- 
sands of miles distant from England. This is 
true: yet it may be useful for you to endeavour 
to realize the scene for a moment, and to enquire 
what would have been your sensations ; or what 
they would now be, if Jesus himself were to pass 


by. Especially as in this case the circumstances - 


of time and place make little essential alteration ; 
because, ** Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to 
day, and for ever’; and it is He who says, ‘lo, 
1 am with you always.” 


** Jesus is gone above the skies, 
Where our weak senses reach hiin not.” 


and because we cannot now behold him with our. 
mortal eyes, how apt are we to forget his presence 
with us. Ask yourself, reader, how you would 
wish to have been employed ? what you would 
have chosen as the subject of your thoughts, on 
such an occasion ?—Would you have shrunk 
from his view, had they been occupied as they 
frequently are now ? Which of all the yanities 
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78 youn xt. 


that engross your heart, and your time, would 
you have choscn to expose to the eye of Jesus? 
Do you reply, “Lord, if thou hadst been there, 
1 should have taken care to be suitably engaged } 
Remember then, that He is passing by ; His eye 
is upon you; ‘there is not a word in your 
tongue, nor a thought in your heart, but lo, he 
knoweth it altogether.” 

During the Saviour’s visible abode on earth, 
there were many private companies which he 
honoured with his presence. When he was 
bidden toa feast, he condescended to go; not for 
his own entertainment, but that he might ‘be 
about his Father’s business.”” Now, might it not 
have a good effect sometimes when we are in 
company, to say to ourselves, ** suppose I had 
lived in those days, and that the Lord Jesus was 
one of this party: — what difference would it 
make in my feelings, in my behaviour, in my 
conversation? what difference should 1 have 
made in my dress tt He had been invited to day? 
should [ not then have remembered some of the 
apostle’s admonitions about * gold and pearls 
and costly array?” should I not, at least, have 
been careful to be clothed in modest apparel ?— 
say not in your heart, “‘ Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, 1 should have acted, spoken and dressed 
differently, for does he not still know “ our down 
si(ting and up rising; does he not compass our 
path; is he not acquainted with all our ways? 
yes, wherever we are, his holy eye beholds every 


impropriety of dress and of demeanour; should 
not this be some check ? 
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It is recorded by the evangelist, that onee, 
‘Sas Jesus entered into the city he hungered :” 
and this was not a solitary instance. © reader! 
if you had lived then, and if He had passed your 
door, and if He would but have accepted such 
refreshments as you could have offered him, how 
happy, how highly honored would you have 
thought yourself! ‘There are few indeed, how- 
ever lightly they may, In fact, esteem the Saviour, 
but would gladty efier him such hospitality, if 
the opportunity were now presented. Well, the 
opportunity zs presented still: there were many 
women in those days, who *‘ ministered to him of 
their substance;”” and there are many men and 
women in these days whodo the same. We have 
his own word for this; ** in as much as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
ione it unto me;” and “the poor ye have 
always with you.” Whatan honour does Christ 
put upon us, in allowing us still to minister to 
Him! IJfany then should say, ‘‘ Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, how happy should we have been, 
to make an entertainment for thee, and to give thee 
the best that our table affords ;” let them try their 
sincerity by this list ; let them inquire, ‘‘ Do we 
feed the Lord’s poor? is it our pleasure and 
business to minister to the necessities of the saints?” 
if not, they may be assured that Jesus would not 
thank them for any officious attention to himself : 
for if they really loved him they would * keep 
his commandments.”’ 

Reader, when, Jesus was an hungered, would 
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JOHN x1. 21. 


_ you, had he passed your door, willingly have 


parted with any luxury, some toy, or superfluous 
article of dress, to procure him refreshment ?— 
would you real/y 2— Then assuredly you will also 
be willing to deny yourself such things now, 
that you may have something to give to his 
members, and if you do so, this is your reward, 
that you “do it unto fim.” 

These thoughts are very applicable when we 
are in circumstances that need his special help. 
Are we sick or are any dear to us in danger? let us 
not say, ** Lord, if thou hadst been here, |, or 
my friends, should not die;” for behold the 
power of the Lord is still present to heal: it is he 
who gives to the physician his skill, and to means, 
efficacy ; and when he withholds it, it is because 
** it seems good in his sight.” 

But the recollection of the Saviour’s constant 
presence, is never so consolatory as when we feel 
our need of a spiritual physician. Young reader, 
are you ever concerned about the welfare of your 
soul ? do you ever feel your need of a Saviour, but 
doubt whether he will hear you? do you feel 
uncertain where to seek him? did you ever ex- 
claim, ‘* Lord, if thou hadst been here, 1 would 
have come to thee like the poor leper, and have 
said, ‘if thou wilt thou canst make me clean 2?” 
O then, no longer say in thine heart, “ who shall 
ascend into heaven to bring Christ from above,” 
seeing he is ever nigh thee ; so that if thou wilt but 
come to Him, and believe in thine heart, and heat 


the word that he whispers there, thou shalt be 
saved,” 


Then, 
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THE DEATH OF THE SINNER. SI 

Then how gladly will you join in the chorus 

with those children of old, saying, ‘* blessed is 
the Son of David ! Hosannah in the highest! ” 


Not with our mortal eyes 
Have we beheld the Lord; 
Yet we rejoice to hear his name, 
And love him in his word. 


The Deatu of the Sinner. 
(Translated from the French of Massilon. ) 


THE dying sinner, finding nothing in the 
recollection of the past, but regrets which over- 
whelm him, nothing in the present but objects 
which afflict him, nothing in the future but hor- 
rors which distract him; knows not whence to 
seck a resource: not to the creatures which desert 
him, not to the world which vanishes from his 
sight, not to his fellow mortals who cannot de- 
liver him from death, not to a righteous God whom 
he regards as his declared enemy, and from whom 
he can expect no clemency, can he look ; his mind 
is encircled in its own horrors, he becomes his 
own tormentor, and endeavors to fly from the 
grasp of death, or rather to fly from himself! ! 
From his dying eyes wild and gloomy, dart, I 
know not what, which express the fury of his 
soul. In the depth of his anguish he utters half 
sentences, frequently interrupted by his sobbings, 
and so indistinct, that it cannot be ascertained 
whether they indicate repentance or despair. He 
casts a ghastly look towards a crucified Saviour ; 


but it is uncertain whether it denotes love or 
hatred 
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hatred, hope or fear!! His agonies are so great, 
that we cannot tell whether the body is dissolving, 
or the soul perceiving the approach of its Judge, 
He sighs deeply—and we know not whether 
it proceeds from the review of his sins, or from 
despair, in quitting this life. At last, in the 
midst of this awful struggle, his eyes are fixed— 
his features change—his countenance is distorted 
—his livid lips half open of themselves—his whole 
frame is conyulsed—and, with this last shock, 
his miserable soul tears itself, as if with reluctance 
from the body of clay; falls into the hands of 
God, and finds itself defenceless and alone, before 
his awful Tribunal!!! 
| IMPROVEMENT. 

Thus, my brethren, do those die who live for- 
getful of God-—thus will you dic, if your sins 
accompany you to your last moment. Every 
thing will change before your eyes, except your- 
self. You will die : and you will die a sinner 
as you have lived — your death will resemble your 
life. Prevent then this misery. Live the life of 
the Righteous, and your death like theirs will be 
marked with joy--with consolation—with felicity. 


Launceston. R. C. 
The Jounnevines of the of 
ISRAEL. 


(Continued from page 49.) 


HAVING in our last number directed the 
reader’s attention to the double dotted line in the 


map, commencing at Pilgrim's Pool, supposed 
by 
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THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL. 83 


| by some to be the same as Succoih; and after 
crossing the Red Sea at Etham, passing on nearly 


parallel with its shores to Elim, Exodus, xv. 27, 


xvi. 1, Numb. xxxiii. 9, 10, we have here to 


repeat that this double dotted line represents the 


- sound in which some authors suppose the children 
of Isracl have travelled, and the part of the 


wilderness in which they suppose Elim to have 
been situated. Their conjecture as to the place 


-at which the Israelites were miraculously led 


through the Red Sea, Ps. cvi. 9. cxxxvi. 13, 14, 
Isa. Ixiii, 12, 13, is probably far from correct, for 
reasons already adduced, we therefore follow the 
single dotted line which leads to Pihahiroth, over 
against Baal Zephon, betwixt Migdol and the 
sca, Exodus, xiv. 2, Numb. xxxiii, 7, that is in 
sight of the two latter places where the Israelites 
took up their third notable encampment, and 
where the Egyptian king, Exodus, xiv. 3, 
thought they were entangled in the land. — After 
they had passed through the mighty waters and 
had seen all their enemies lie dead upon the sea 
shore, Exodus, xv. 22, 23, they travelled towards 
Mount Sinai, and came on to what is still called 
the desert of Marah, so remarkable for the into- 
lerable bitterness of its waters. Here they pitched 
their tents, Numb. xxxili. 8, 9, and came in the 
next stave of their wanderings to Elim, from 
whence the celebrated traveller, Dr. Shaw, informs 
us Mount Sinai may | be distinetly seen. This 
most famous mountain is twice laid down in the 
map, to shew the opinions of two great authorities 
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as to the part of the desert in which it is found, 
The plain between Elim and Mount Sinai, says| 


Dr. Shaw, is still called the Wilderness of Sin; | 


we traversed these plains in nine hours, being all 


the way diverted with the sight of a varicty of 


lizards and vipers, which appear in grcat nun. 
bers. We were afterwards nearly twelve hour 
in passing the many windings and difficult ways 


which lie between these deserts and those of 7 


Sinai. The deserts of Mount Sinai consist of a 


beautiful plain, more than a league in breadth, 


and nearly three in length, lying open at the 
entrance on the south-east, but closed up at the 
south by some of the lower eminences of the 


mountain. ‘The desert of Sinai, properly 0) 


called, appears to lie. to the eastward of Sinai, | 
where Moses saw the angel of the Lord, :xodus, | 


lll. 2, in the burning bush, when he was guarding | 


the flocks of his father-in-law Jethro.  T'rom 
Elim then the children of Israel came, in their 
way to Mount Sinai, to the Wilderness of 


Rephidim, Exodus, xvii. 6, Numb. xxxiii. 14, 7 


where stands that extraordinary antiquity the © 
rock of Meribah, which has continued down to 7 
the present time without the least injury from | 
lime or accident, and is expressively called, Deut. 7 


vill. 15, the rock of flint, or granite rock. It is 
about six yards square, | ying loose and tottering as 
it were, near the middle of the valley, and secms 
to have been a part or crag of Mount Sinai, which 


| hangs in a variety of precipices all over this plain. 


The waters which gushed out, and the stream | 
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which flowed withal, Psalm Ixxviil. 20, have 
hollowed across one corner of this rock a channel 
about two inches deep, all over incrusted like the 
inside of a tea kettle that has been long used. 
Here the Amalekites were overcome, by the 
Israelites, through the holding up of Moses’ 
hands, Exodus, xvil. 8, 15, and Moses built an 
Altar unto the Lord. When the Israelites ar- 
rived at Mount Sinai, they received a direct 
command from God to prepare themscives against 
the third day, and not to touch the mountain on 
pain ofinstant death, Exodus,xix.12. They saw 
Mount Sinai altogether on a smoke, because the 
Lord descended on it in fire, and the smoke 
thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and 
tlie whole mount quaked greatly ; and Moses 
spake, and God answered him by a voice. Here 
the ten commandments were given, to which all 
the people of Isracl promised obedience, and 
were comforted and encouraged by Moses, being 
exceedingly alarmed at the awful manifestations 


of the Almighty presence upon the mountain. | 


Ifere Moses received fromm God all the various 
laws of the Jewish economy, and patterns of the 
tabernacle, the ark, ‘the mercy seat, and of every 
thing necessary for the rites and ceremonies of 
that typical dispensation, all which were made 
here before the children of Israel proceeded 
further on their journey. In this mountain, 
Moses passed forty days and forty nights; while 
Aaron and Hur, who had charge of the people in 
his absence, notwithstanding their recent fears 
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and their promise of obedience to their laws, 


making and worshipping the golden calf. The 
departure of the Israelites from Mount Sinai, and 
the description of their subsequent journeying 
will be found continued in our next number. 


The SunpnpAy SCHOOL SCHOLARS. 


DORINDA, the Sunday School scholar, at 
seven years of age, conducted herself with great 
propriety at the Sunday School. She was up 
early on a Sunday morning; did all that her 
parents wished her todo; she got herself cleaned 
and ready in good time; applied to the tasks 
assigned to her by her teachers; she hastened to 
the school to be the first there; and always took 
il:e place appointed for her. When the clock 
struck, there sat Dorinda. She would never 
play, or tattle, or whisper; cleaned her feet well 
at the school door; and took no flowers to make 
a litter, She dropped a pretty courtesy to all her 
superidrs and benefactors ; took great care of her 


_ books; never fell out with any of her companions | 


ia learning. She asked her teachers many simple 
and appropriate questions, and, in this way, 
sained much good information. Indeed her ex- 
cclient acquirements did no small credit to herself, 
and the attention of her teachers. When fifteen 
years of age she left the school with great credit, 
went to service soon after, and was much beloved 
ry all the family. Would you wish to be a 
Dorinda, 


transgressed its very first commandment, by 7@ 
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Dorinda, then tread exactly in her footsteps, cul- 
tivate the same graces and virtues, and you shall 
obtain the saine reward. 

GeorGce Byron was both attentive and obe- 
dient: he improved in his learning with great 
rapidity. He not only learned to read well and 
to write and cast accounts, but he was studious 
of good behaviour: he soon acquired habits of 
industry; avoided all bad company; left the 
school to the regret of lis affectionate teachers ; 
was put out apprentice; behaved admirably well; 
served his time honourably; worked journey- 
work three years ; entered on business for himself; 
happily succeeded: and is now a proof of the 
worth of learning, and the importance of industry, 
prudence, and good behaviour. 

He was very attentive to sermons which he heard, 
Having heard one on this! text (Proy. xvii. 3.) 
“The Lord trieth the hearts,” what he inferred 
from the subject is remarkable. Then it is my 
duty to try my heart; I will try to do so, I will 
see what sin is in it and reform, I will see what 
love to God and his word is in it and get that 
love increased, I will try what good desires I 
have, what brotherly love, and what pride and 
vanity, and self, and mourn over the same and 
get them suppressed. Which of you, dear chil- 
dren, hear sermons in this manner. Think on 
George Byron. He was remarkable for speaking 
truth at all times and on all occasions. One of 
his teachers asking why he was so punctual in 
always speaking the truth? he replied, sir, I once 
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heard a sermon on Proy. xvil. 4, ** A wicked 
doer giveth heed to false lips, and a frar giveth 
ear toa naughty tongue.” The nature of lying 
and falsehood was so clearly laid down, and all 
the baseness of it so exposed, that I determined 
sir, by divine grace, I never would speak a known 
falsehood. In this particular let each Sunday 
Scholar become a George Byron; pray to God 
for his special grace. That grace has made in 
ynany a young heart a most glorious change. | 
once knew a young lad who despised learning; 
when at school was very inattentive, very careless, 
he loved play and left school early, and would 
learn no longer—he got into bad company, and 
was beginning to curse and swear, when, acci- 
dentally, (rather providentially) hearing a gospel 
sermon, God met with him in soyereign mercy, 
blessed his own word to his heart, renewed him 
in the spirit of his mind; his temper, manners, 
and his whole conduct became altered. He read 
his Bible, ran to hear sermons, sought the Lord 
earnestly, prayed with frequency and fervour, 
began in the warmth of his zeal to exhort others, 
and eventually became a preacher of that blessed 
gospel which he had embraced: sce herein what 
the Bible can do, and what grace can effect. 

{ will mention two more Sunday Scholars, 
Birpwuistte and Joun Smitu. The 
former was an unmannerly boy, and remarkably 
untoward, and Uisobedient to his parents. . He 
was dull ‘at learning, never heeded the goo 
instruction of his teachers, only got to the ¢ Read- 
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ing-made-easy”’, associated with wicked compa-- 


nions, neglected the sabbath, never prayed to 
God, began to lie, and to swear, and to fight. 


Many despised him. One Sunday when a poor 


widow was gone to public worship he contrived 
to get into her garden to pilfer some apples, but 
not heeding a * draw well which was near, he 
accidentally fell in, and no help being near he 
perished. Such was the miserable end of Adam 
Birdwhistle. Would you avoid this wretched 
end, or a similar one, then take heed to what 
your Bible says. (Read the first and third chap-. 
ters of Proverbs.) — 


_ The last I shall mention is Joun Smitu. A 
lad of a mild temper, fond of his book: he kept. 


out of bad company, learned many chapters by 
heart, and all his catechism, and attended public 
wouhin with apparent devotion. I asked him. 
1, How do you know that there is a. Divine Being, 
a God? sir, said he, the heavens and the earth 


declare it, the works of creation are so far beyond 
the power of any mere man or angel, that I am. 


sure there must be a Divine Being, a God. 


2. How may any one know what is God’s will 
and pleasure? sir, by reading the Bible with 
attention and care. ‘That blessed book contains a. 
revelation of his will. 3. How can any sinner,. 
one that has offended God, be saved from present: 


wrath and future punishment? sir, by believing 
in Jesus Christ according to the Gospel. And 
that because Jesus Christ died ‘ that we might 


live’, 4. What will become of the ungodly and. 
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disobedient when they die? sir, they will be 
judged, condemned, and cast into liell. The 
thirteenth chapter of Matthew assures us it will 
be so. 5. What will be the condition of the 
righteous in another world? sir, they will be 


elevated to a state of high felicity, placed on 


thrones-in heaven. Being asked why he was so 
diligent at his books and learning beyond many 
others, He replied—‘* When I read my lesson 
last July, I was struck and much affected with 
Proy. xvii. 21.25. ‘* He that begetteth a fool 
doth it to his sorrow, and the father of a fool 
hath no joy—A foolish son is a grief to his father, 
and bitterness to her that bare him.’ I then 
determined to take great pains to learn and to 
become wise.” Young reader, by the grace of 


God, go thou and do likewise. I. L. 
AccounT of CAVERN, 
at Paris. 


From the Memoirs of the Manchester Philosophical Society. 
By Mr. Thomas While, 
Member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 


BEING at Paris, I lately visited a most extra- 
ordinary sublerraneous cavern, commonly called 
the Quarrics. But before I give you the history. 
of my expedition, it will be necessary to say a few 
words concerning the Observatoire Royal,* the 
place of descent into this very remarkable cavern. 
This edifice is situated in the Fauxbourg St. 
Jacques, in the highest part of that city. It 


* The Royal Observatory. 
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takes its name from its use, and was built by 
Louis XIV. in 1667, after the design of Claude 
Perrault, member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and first architect to his Majesty. It serves for 
the residence of mathematicians appointed by the 
king, to make observations, and improve astro- 
nomy. The mode of building it is ingenious 
and admirably contrived, it being so well arched 
that neither wood nor iron are employed in its 
construction. All the stones are well cliosen, 
and are placed with an uniformity and equality, 
which contribute much to the beauty and solidity 
of the whole edifice. It is about ninety feet in 


height; and at the top there is a beautiful plate. 


form paved with flint stones, which commands 
an excellent view of Paris and its environs. In 
the different floors of this building, there are a 
number of trap doors placed perpendicularly over 
each other, and when these are opened, the stairs 
may be very clearly distinguished from the 
bottom of the cave at noon-day. 

At this place I was introduced to one of the 
inspectors ; (persons appointed by the king to 
superintend the workmen,) by a friend who had, 


through great application and interest, obtained 


permission to inspect the quarry. For as this 
cavern is extended under a great part of the city 
of Paris, and leaves it in some places almost 
entirely without support; the inspectors are very 
particular as to shewing it, and endeavour to 
Keep it as secret as possible ; lestif it should become 
generally known, it might prove a source of 
uncasiness 
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uneasiness and alarm to the inhabitants above, 
For what is very remarkable, notwithstanding 
the extent of this quarry, and the apparent 
danger many parts of the city are in from it, few, 
even of those who have constantly resided at 
Paris, are at all acquainted with it; and on my 
mentioning my intended expedition to several of 
my Parisian friends, they ridiculed me upon it, 
and told me it was impossible there could be any 
such place. 

On the day appointed for our descent, we 
assembled to the number of forty persons, and 
with each a wax candle in his hand, we descended 
by steps to the depth of 360 feet perpendicular. 
Wee had likewise a number of guides with torches, 
which we found very useful; but even with | 
these helps we were several times obliged to 
halt, to examine the plans of these quarries, 
which are kept by the inspectors that we might 
direct our course in the right road. I was disap- 7 
pointed in not being able to obtain one of these 7% 
plans, which would have given the clearest idea 
of this most extraordinary place. At the entrance 
the path is narrow for a considerable way, but we | 
soon entered large and spacious streets, all marked 7 
with names the same as in the city ; different 
bills and advertisements were found pasted on the | 
walls as we proceeded, so that it had every © 
appearance of a large town swallowed up in the 
earth. 

The general height of the roof is about nine or © 
ten feet, but in some parts not less than thirty, J 
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and even forty. In many places there is a liquor 


continually dropping from it, which congeals. 


a immediately, and forms a species of transparent 
® > stone, but not so fine and clear as rock crystal. 
7% As we proceeded, we thought ourselyes in no 
+ small danger from the roof, which we found but 
4 indifferently propped in some places with wood 


>» much decayed. Under the houses and many of 
 _ the streets, however, it seemed to be tolerably 
' — secured by immense stones sct in mortar ; in other 
: parts, where there are only fields or gardens above, 
it was totally unsupported for a considerable 
: space, the roof being perfectly level or a plain 
piece of rock. 
3 After traversing about two miles, we again 
: descended about twenty steps, and here found 
some workmen in a very cold and damp place, 
propping up a most dangerous part, which they 
were fearful would give way every moment. We 
i gave them some money, and made our visit at this 
t place as short as possible. The path here is not 
more than three feet in width, and the roof so low 
that we were obliged to stoop considerably. By 
this time some of our party began to repent of their 
journey, and were much afraid of the damp and 
cold air we frequently experienced: but alas! 
a there was no retreating. 
e On walking a little farther we entered into a 
kind of saloon cut out of the rock, and said to be 
exactly under the Eglise de St. Jacques.* This 
being illuminated with great taste, occasioned an 


* The Church of St. James. 
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agreeable surprise, and rewarded us amply for the 
danger and difficulty we had just before encoun- 
tered. At one end was a representation of some 
of the principal forts in the Indies, with the forti- 
fications, the drawbridges, &c. Cannon were 
planted, and a couple of soldiers ready to fire. 
Centinels were placed in different parts of the 
garrison, particularly before the governors louse ; 
and a regiment of armed men was drawn up in 
another place with their general in the front. 
The whole was made up of a kind of clay which 
the place afforded ; was ingeniously contrived ; 
and, by means of the light which was thrown 
upon it, it had a very pleasing effect. 

On the other side of this hall was a long table, 
set out with cold tongues, bread-and butter, and 
some of the best Burgundy I ever drank. Now 
our fears were entirely dispelled, and the danger 
we dreaded but a moment before, was no longer 
thought of. In short we were all in good spirits 
again, and proceeded on our journey about two 
miles farther, when our guides judged it prudent 
for us to ascend, as we had then reached the steps 
which led up to the city. We here found our- 
selves safe at the Val de Grace, near to the English 
Benedictines convent, without the least accident 
to any one of the party. We imagined we had 
walked about two French leagues, and were absent 
| from the surface of the earth between four and 
' five hours. 

After we had thanked the inspectors and guides 
- for their attention, we visited the English Bene- 
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dictines convent, in whose court yard, and within 
a few yards of their house, the roof of the subter- 
raneous passage had given way, and fallen in the 
depth of 193 feet. Though there was some little 
danger atlending our expedition, yet it was most 
exceedingly agreeable, and so perfectly a nouvelle 
scene, that we were all highly delighted, and 
thought ourselves amply repaid for our trouble. 
I regretted much that [ did not take a thermo- 
meter and barometer down with me, for the pur- 
pose of making remarks on the temperature and 
weight of the air. Certainly, however, it was 
colder at this time than on the surface of the 
earth; but I have been informed that in frosty 
weather the air is much more temperate than above 
vround, yet far from warm. I lamented too that 
| had not time to make more remarks on the 
petrifactions, &c. 

There were formerly several openings into the 
quarrics; but the two | have mentioned, viz. the 


Observatoire Royal, and the Val de Grace, are, I 


believe, the only ones left ; and these the inspec. 
tors keep constantly locked, and rarely open them 
except to strangers particularly introduced ; and 
to the workmen, who are always employed by the 
king. ‘The police thought it a necessary precau- 
tion to secure all the entrances into this cavern, 
from its having been formerly inhabited by a 
famous gang of robbers, who infested the country 
for many miles round the city. 

As to the origin of this quarry, I could not on 


the strictest enquiry learn any thing satisfactory, 
| and 
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and the only account that I know published, is 

contained in a work entitled, Les tableaux de 

Paris, from which f have extracted the following 
statement. 

‘For the firstbuilding of Paris, it was necessary 
to get the stone in the environs, and the consump- 
tion of it was very considerable. As Paris was 
enlarged, the suburbs were insensibly built on the 
quarries, so that all you see without is centrally 
wanting in the earth for the foundation of the 
city : hence proceed the frightful cavities, which 
are sometimes found under the houses in various 
quarters. They stand upon an abyss, and it 
would not require a very violent shock to throw 
back the stones to their original place. Light 
men being swallowed up in agulph 150 feet deep, 
and some other less known accidents, excited at 
length the vigilance of the government ; and in 
fact the buildings in several quarters have been 
privately propped up, and by this means a sup- 
port given to those obscure subterraneous places 
which they before wanted. 

“All the subuibs of St. James, Harp-street, 
and the street of ‘Tournon, stand upon the ancicnt 
quarries, and pillars have been erected to support 
the weight of the houses. ,What a subject for 
reflection is that of considering this great city, 
formed and supported by means absolutely con- 
trary to each other. These towers, these stceples, 
and the arched roofs of these temples, are s0 
many signs totell the eye, that what we now see 
in the air is actually wanting under our feet.” 
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THE TWO GOATS. OT 


The Two Goats. 


(Iixtracted from Instinct Displayed.) 


——-*§ Round the craig of a high rock, over- 
hanging the sea, steep as the ruins of an ancient 
castle, once the seat of ancient grandeur, but now 
serving only to heighten the wildness of the pros. 


pect; above it ran a projecting ledge, perhaps a 


foot wide. A couple of goats, grazing about the 
summit, by some means got down upon the ledge, 
and one of them advancing till it arrived at an 
angle, was enabled to turn, but in its way back 
met its companion, which produced a most per- 
pleaing dilemma, for it was impossible to pass 
each other. Rachel and I having wandered 
near these ruins, in order to get some wild 
strawberries which grew in the neighbourhood, 
arrived at this critical moment, and were witnesses 
of their distress without being able to relieve 


them. The poor animals were sensible of their 


unfortunate situation, and uttered the most dole- 
tul cries. After viewing them some time we ran 
to some cottagers at a little distance, to see if it 
was possible to discover any means of extricating 
them. Men, women, and children, followed us 
out of curiosity to the spot; but they could only 
sympathise with them, not daring to attempt 
their relief, lest they should be precipitated to the 
rocks below. After a considerable time, when 
hope had almost given place to despair, one of 
the goats was observed to kneel down with great 
caution and crouch as close as possible, which 
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was no sooner done, than the other with great | 


dexterity walked over it, and both returned the 
way they came with safety. 
On Sea-lowt. 

SEA-FOWL have places of rendezvous, where 
you would imagine they were deliberating in com- 
mon, on the affairs of their republic; it is, in 
general, a rock in the midst of the waves, on the 
coast of the island of St. Pierre, opposite to an 
islet, called the pigeon-house, on account of its 
form, the multitude of birds that assembled here, 
is so great, that we could frequently distinguish 
their cries amid the noise of the perilous tempest. 
The best understanding prevailed in the republic 
of these birds; immediately after the birth of a 
citizen, his mother precipitated him into the 
waves, like those barbarous nations who plunged 
their children into rivers, to inure them to the 
fatigues of life; couriers were incessantly dis- 
patched from this tyre with numerous attendants, 
who, by the command of providence, were dis- 
persed over all the seas for the relief of the mariner, 
some stationed at the distance of forty or fifly 
leagues from an unknown land, serve as a certain 
indication to the pilot who discovers them, like 


corks floating on the waters; others settle on a 


reef, and in the night these vigilant sentinels cause 
their doleful voices to warn the navigator to stand 


off, while others, by the whiteness of their plumes, 


form real beacons upon the black surface of the: 


rocks ; it is for the same reason, we suppose, that 
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the beneficence of the Almighty has bestowed on 
the foam of the waves a phosphoric property, 
and has rendered it more luminous among breake 
ers, in proportion to the violence of the tempest ; 
how many vessels would perish amid the dark- 
ness, were it not for these miraculous beacons, 
kindled by Providence on the rocks. / 


REMARKABLE PRoviDENTIAL WARNING. 
WHEN the violent civil wars raged in this 
country, in the seventeenth century, it was com- 
mon for the soldiers of Oliver Cromwell’s army 
to spend all their Icisure time in reading the 
Bible: it was also very usual to sec the oflicers of 
the Usurper’s own regiment, during the extremely 
short intervals of parade, taking out and reading 
their pocket bibles, which they always carried 
about their persons, close to the left breast. ‘The 
day aficr the bloody battle of Marston Moor, a 
say young officer, who, like many in the present 
day, had read his bible to so little purpose that 
his profession and practice contradicted each 
other, for the first time after the engagement took 
out his pocket bible, that he might not appear less 
devout than his comrades, aud immediately per- 
ceived that it had been struck by a musket ball, 
which, on examining the book, he found had 
penetrated to the eleventh chapter of Ecclesiastes, 
and stopped directly on these remarkable words, 
verse 9, ** Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth ; 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, and 
in the sight of thine eyes: but know thou, that for 
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all these things God will bring thee into judgment.” 
It was instantly evident that his life was preserved 
by the bullet’s striking his bible, and reflecting 
on his past wicked courses, it seemed so plain a 
providential warning that his life should be thus 
spared, and the very ball, which must otherwise 
have hurried him into eternity, made the instru 
ment of directing his attention to a text exactly 
suited to his circumstances, that from that day he 
endeavoured really to be that which he had before 


only desired to appear, and lived and died a 
truly pious character. im 


of the Scripture from 


Hinpvoo Manners and Customs. 
(Continued from page 64.) 

Genesis xliii. $2. “ They set on for him by him- 
self, and for them by themselves, and for the 
Egyptians by themselves: because the Egyptians 
might not eat food with the Hebrews ; for that is 
an abomination to the Egyptians.” Amongst the 
Hindoos, different casts will not eat food couked 


in the same earthen vessel ; if a person of another 


cast touch a cooking vessel, it is thrown away. 


Genesis xliii. $4. “ And he sent messes unto 
them from before him.” This is the method 
among the Hindoos; the dishes are not placed on 
the table, but messes are sent to each individual 
by the master of the feast, or by his substitute. 


Genesis xlv. 22. “To all of them he gave 
changes of raiment.” At the close of a feast, the 


Hindoos, 
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Lindoos, among other presents to the guests, 
commonly give new garments : a Hindoo garment 


is ‘merely a piece of cloth, requiring no work of 


the tailor. — 

Exodus ii. 5. “ Put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” ‘The natives of Bengal never go into 
their own houses, nor into the houses of others, 
with their shoes on, but always leave them at the 
door. It would be a great affront not to attend to 
this mark of respect in visiting; and to enter a 
temple without pulling off the shoes, would be an 
unpardonable oftence. 


Memoir of Miss ANN TYETH, who died at Laun- 


ceston, Oct. 10, 1818, Aged 26. 


IT was the privilege of the subject of this paper‘ to re- 
ceive the instructions of a pious mother, and to enjoy the 
blessings of a gospel ministry from her childhood. Her mind 
became early impressed with her need of true religion: and 
the circumstance of six of her sisters having publicly devoted 
themselves to God, as members of the church, tended not 
a little to deepen the convictions she had experienced.* 

Few, who have been blessed with religious instruction, 
can assign any particular period when their minds were first 
impressed. The seed sown in their hearts by the Eternal 
Spirit, germinates under his fostering care, and springs up 
they know not how: they are decided characters before 
they are aware of a change. This was exemplified in 
Miss Tyetu, sensible of her awful state as a sinner, and 
acquainted with the way and means of salvation, although 
frequently obstructed by doubts and fears, she at length 


* Itisa remarkable circumstance, and displays the mercy of 
God, that eight sisters were successively admitted to the Lord’s 
table: two of them have been united to dissenting ministess,, aid 


‘two have been removed to heaven. : 
determined 
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determined to unite herself to the church, assembling in 
Castle-street, Launceston, and was received as a tnember, 
March 3, 1813. From that period till her dissolution, her 
conduct was consistent and uniform, and without that high 
degree of enjoyment which some have tasted; she inain- 
tained that confidence in God which enabled her to possess 
her soul in patience. 

It pleased her heavenly Father to afflict her with that 
disease which mocks all the power of medicine, and the 
tender assiduities of friends, I mean adecline! which for 
four years continued to undermine the walls of her frail 
tenement, and at length laid it in ruins, 

In July, last, she visited Bude, hoping that the salubrious 
air of that place might, under the divine blessing, prove 
beneficial, but in vain. During her stay there, her minister 
preached one Lord’s day,—the sermon in the morning, the 
last she ever heard, proved very refreshing to her mind; 
she entered warmly into the text, “ Blessed is the people 
that know the joyful sound,” &c. Ps. 89. 

Her life was not spent in vanity; but in the delightful 
work of doing good: Sunday Schools, Benevolent Societies, 
&c. &c. received her personal and zealous support and 
assistance, By her exertions, a society was established for 
supplying the poor with garments, which has been pro- 
ductive of considerable benefit, and continues to prosper. 

A christian is to be known more by his life than by his 
death.—The following extracts from her diary, will evince 
that our young friend carried religion into her private 
retirement, 

1816. Jan. 7 This day I have again renewed my 
covenant with the Lord at his table; O that he would 
grant me strength to perform my vows! but what reason 
have i to lament that I have so frequently broken those 
promises, made more particular! y this time twelve-months ! 


How have the world, sin and satan intercepted between 
me and my God } 


** Where will those wild affections rove, 
That let a Saviour go >” 


Jan, 28. Mr. C’s. morning text was, “How much owest 
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thou unto my Lord?” a very faithful sermon. Surely my 


debt of gratitude is great! but how unthankful, bow unholy, 


how little do I live to the glory of that blessed God who 
has done so much for me, the unworthiest of his creatures ! 
1817. Jan. 1. Yet am I spared another year, although 

to all human appearance, I have, during the past, been 
brought nearer to the grave than I can recollect before, yet 
the blessed Lord was gracious to me in that season of 
affiction, and granted me many sweet moments while 
secluded from the world in my sick chamber. Health is a 
great blessing, aud so is sanctified affliction ; then it is that 
the blessedness of religion is felt! yes, 

‘¢ "Tis religion that must give, 

Sweetest pleasures while we live ; 

‘Tis religion must supply, 

Solid comforts when we die. 


After death its joys shalf be 
Lasting as cternity ; 


Then will 1 make my God my friend, 
And on his grace alone depend.” 


Jan. 5. Again I have been permitted to renew my 
covenant vows at the Lord’s table; what a mercy it is, not 
to fcel like a stranger there, but like a child at home. I 
trust I found it a quickening ordinance. Mr. C. has been 
very solemn during the day, his morming text was, “but 
rather rejoice that your names are written in heaven:” In 
the afternoon, “ whose art thou, and whither art thou 
going?” may this be my constant inquiry through life, that L 
may never run astray, nor grieve the Blessed Spirit of 
truth; but may I ever keep the end in view, and be 
pressing towards the mark with greater diligence and 
delight. In the evening there was a funeral sermon for. 
Mr. J. P. of Newport. 

Nov. 9. On this day my dear sister Mary, (Mrs. P.) left 
this vale of tears, after a long and painful illness of five 
moaths. She was enabled to leave her dear husband and 
children in the hands ef her covenant keeping God, who i 
will, I trust, be their God and their guide even unto death, 
Iie who will not let a sparrow fall to the ground withaut | 
notice, must have some wise ends in this distressing event ; 

may 
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may we who are survivors, not murmur, but mourn, and 
may it have the happy tendency of leading us nearer to him, 
who alone can give consolation in the tune of affliction and 
sorrow. 

Dec. 14. I have this day been confined at home by 
indisposition: [ hope [I am not out of the path of duty by 
staying from the house of God, for I feel the need of every 
means of grace to quicken me in the good way, but I know ° 
that nothing can happen to me without the permission of an 
all-wise God, and he can make up the want of means, 
May my being thus deprived of them, make me value them 
more, and make me more desirous to profit by them when 
I am permitted to enjoy them ! : 

Jan. 1818. Through the tender mercy of God am I 
brought to see the beginning of another year. I have been 
led during the past through many trying scenes, anda 
cloud still hangs over me. I would pray gracious God, 
that thou wouldst dispose of us as thou shall think best, 
only let it be for thy glory. Temporal afflictions and 
earthly privations are painful, and it is difficult to see why 
they are permitted to befal us; yet if thou art graciously 
pleased to grant in the end that it is for the spiritual 
advantages of any branch of our family, we shall have 
reason to rejoice. 

March 1. The text this morning was, “ why look ye so 
sadly to day?” (a sweet experimental sermon) I trust I 
found it good to wait upon God in his house. After the 
service Mr. C. administered the ordinance. It was this day 
five years, that I first sat down at the Lord’s table. What an 
unprofitable servant have I been, and how tittle have I done 
for the glory of urm who has done so much for me!— 
The longer I live the more I see of my depravity, and how 
fast sin Cleaves to my nature. I trnst it is my desire to 
live more holy, to have more of the lovely image of the 
Dear Redeemer, and to feel myself more in the Lord’s 
hands. May [never be permitted to bring a disgrace upon 
the cause of God; but by my life and conversation evince 
that I have been with Jesus.. 

(To be continued.) 
Poetry 
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Wortry, 


LINES 
addressed to a Youth far gone in a Consumption. Py. If 
DEAR youth my bosom bleeds for thee, i Ag K 
When thus thy faded form I see. 
So young and yet so near the grave! Hi a Lt Be 
| And is there none hath power to save? a ‘2; 
oie Is there no radiant beam on high, aa 
To light again that languid eye? 
- To cause that cheek again to bloom, a 
ag Now clad in liv’ry of the tomb? a 
Yes brother, yes, thy Saviour God, 
Can soon remove thy sharpest pain; 
In love withdraw his chast’ning rod, es 
And give thee health, and joy again. 
Or if it be his righteous will ar 
That thou should’st yet these sorrows bear, | Oa 
And suffer pain and sickness still, a if 
He bids thee cast on him thy care. Me i 
Tell then to Jesus all thy woes,— 
a Jesus who once on Calv'ry bled : a 
a Go at his feet, thy wants disclose, | | 
F And on his bosom rest thy head : te 
e For he will hear the mourner’s cry, Bere 
His spirit will sweet comfort bring, 
His gracious help is ever nigh, 
a His love’s a never failing spring. BE 
Oh turn thine eyes from earth to heaven, 


And fix thy trust on Him alone: 
He will pronounce thy sins forgiv’n, 
Thy ransom’d Spirit he will own. 
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Then what on earth, has’t thou to fear, 

If Israel's God, thy steps attend? 

He'll smooth thy bed of Sorrow here, j 

Aud be in death thy guide and friend. Ra 
CHRISTIANA, 


DoRINDA, the good SUNDAY SCHOOL SCHOLAR, 
DORINDA was though young and fair, 


With miry shoes she ne’er went In, 
In all things orderly and clean; & 
She lov’d another’s faults to hide, 4 
And would the younger scholar’s guide. 
Taught them their syllables when hard, 
‘But-never thought of a reward ; 

Then studied silent her own task, ye. 
And rarely had for help to ask. 

But when new words perplex’d her, went 
And asked her teacher what they meant: 
Thus soon she learn’d her lessons through, 
And help’d the little children too. 

Ah! would you learn and be approv'd? 
Think why Dorinda was belov'd. 

When scarce fifteen, she left the school, 
(And had not broken any rule) 

The eyes of all were fill'd with tears, 
Their hearts with rising hopes and fears; 
Lest none with whom in school she met, 
Should such a bright example set. 


(With brilliant eyes, and flaxen hair) a 
The foremost at the Sunday school, = 
Mindful of each establish’d rule. : | 
Early she rose each Sabbath morn, Cz 
And neatly would herself adorn ; i 
Ere to the school she went her way, a 
The first on each returning day. i 


And 
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And now Dorinda was remov’d, 
No soul would be so much belov’d; 
Then let her name your mem’ry grace, 


And on your mind her virtues trace. ) 


THE CHRISTIAN GRACES. 
(From the French of Drelincourt.) 
THREE glorious sisters of celestial birth, 
from heav’n came down to bid mankind aspire; 
And raise their fallen souls from grov'lling earth, 


To God’s right hand, amid th’ angelic choir! 


Faith with her shield, secured from all alarms, 
Sweet Hope that heav’nward looks for promis’d rest; 
Ethereal Love, whose wide-extended arms, 

Clasp the returning sinner to her breast! 


Their near relationship these graces shew, 

And plainly prove their origin divine; 

Such kindred beauties in their faces glow, 

Such beams of glory round their footsteps shine! 


Yet only one rejoins the heav’nly choir,— 
Faith must be lost in sight beyond the sky; 
And Hope in fuil fruition’s blaze expire, 


But Love, their youngest sister, cannot die! 
| W.H.R. 


Fear Gop. 
I nothing dread but that Almighty Power, 
Who nerves the rapid wings of ev'ry hour ; 
Who from Heav’n’s glorious height, his lofty throne 
Looks down on mortals that in mis’ry groan. 


Who can the Lord Omnipotent withstand ? 
Not mortal men, nor all th’ immortal band! 
His thunder fills the guilty soul with fright, 
His lightuing’s force proclaims his matchless might. 
X. 


Translation 
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~ 


Translation of ike Latin Lines, page 30. 
MY band inserib’d, my king approv'd those lays ; 
Another came, and robb’d me of his praise. 

For others, thus, ye birds, your nests ye build ; 
For others, thus, ye sheep, your fleeces yield ; 

For others, thus, ye bees, amass your spoil ; 

or others, thus, ye patient oxen toil. J. H, 


——~ 
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Paraphrastic Translation of the Latin Epitaph, 
page 72. 

TRULY this most impartial fate, 
By lot, doth all mankind await ; 
That each in life’s last closing scene, 
Should be what he through life had been: 
He, that upon the Muse’s breast, ss 
Irom infancy reclin‘’d to rest; 


When ghastly death at length draws nigh, 
Reclines upon the Muse to die: a 
And he that from his earliest youth, H 
Hias lov’d the Lord of Life and Truth, oe 
ij Will, ev’n in death that love record, 2 
| And gladly die to meet his Lord ! Vv. a : 
| SEX REGULZ. 


The following monkish lines were lately foynd among the 
| ruins of the Friary at Guildford, in Surrey, upon a stone on ; 
: _ Which they are supposed to have been inscribed prior to the pe 

Refornation,.—They are neither classical latin nor correct 7 
‘poetry, but are introduced here for the sake of the excellent Fy 
maxims which they contain, 


~ 
~- 
- - - - 


. ©. oe = 


SI sapiens fore vis, sex serva qux tibi mando, 
Quid, dicas, et ubi, de quo, cui guomodo, quand. & 
Nunc lege, nunc ora, nunc cum fervore labora, _ 
func erit hora brevis, et labor ipse levis. 


( Translations in verse are requested.) 
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APRIL, 1819. 


The Goupen for the Suew Brean. 
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THE Youth’s Magazine, for March 1818, 


the wooden table for the shew bread, which 
stood in the sanctuary, or holy place of the 
tabernacle in the wilderness: the above depicts 
the golden table, on which the shew bread was 
placed in the sanctuary of the second temple, 
VOL. 1V. N.S built 


presented our readers with a representation of - 
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110 THE GOLDEN TABLE, &c. 

built by Zerubbabel, after that erected by Solo. 
mon was destroyed. The celebrated triumphal 
arch of Titus, at Rome, which was erected to 
commemorate the final destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the total subjugation of the jews to the 
Roman yoke, still exists, and represents, in 
sculpture, the spoils of the last, or Herod's 
temple ; and, amongst the rest, the table of shew 
bread. From that remarkable monument of 
antiquity, the above sketch was originally taken, 
and is unquestionably correct, for there is no 
doubt that the refined and accurate Romans 
carefully copied the sacred vessels of their van- 
quished enemies, in order to authenticate their 
own military renown. It is to be regretted that 
they have not represented in what order the 
shew bread was placed, though that really was 
more to be desired than expected, considering 
that the table itself was borne away in triumph, 
and that the jewish rites and ceremonies would 
of course meet with no respect, and probably 
with little notice from their heathen conquerors. 
The doubt therefore, as to the real manner in 
which the twelve loaves, or cakes, continually 
kept on this table were arranged, still remains,— 
though we have represented them as placed in 
TOWS, Six 1n a row, (Ley. xxiv. 6,) so as to cover 
nearly the whole surface of the table, only leaving 
room for the two cups containing incense and 
salt. ‘Lhis, however, is a point of minor im- 
portance, when we consider the singular Pro- 
vidence which led the pagans to introduce most 
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“A PERSON OF CONSEQUENCE. III 


of the remarkable sacred vessels of the temple of 
the Lord upon one of their public monuments, 
which has thus transmitted them down to the 
present day, and, on that account alone, more 
powerfully interests the pious mind, than all the 
sanguinary achievements and false glory of 
those whose honour the triumphal arch of Titus 
was designed to perpetuate. 


A Person of ConsEQUENCE. 


HAVING announced in our title what sort of 
company may be expected, our readers we hope 
will prepare themselves with their best bows and 
most courteous behaviour. Perhaps they may 
imagine they already hear the rattling of wheels, 
the trampling of horses, and then the thunder- 
ing raps that bespeak high company. Whether 
they will be disappointed or not, will depend 
upon their respective tastes and habits, when we 
beg leave to introduce little Betsey Bond, daugh- 
ter of John Bond the journeyman carpenter. 
The truth is, that until her present introduction 
to the readers of the Youth’s Magazine, she, 
like Cowper’s lacemaker, 


« Had ne’er been heard of half-a-mile from home.” 


So that it behoves us to give our reasons for de- 
nominating this poor child, who is but just turn- 
ed of twelve years old, a person of consequence. 
Now if our readers could but take a walk into 

a neighbouring village, and enter the cottage 
where Betsey lives, if they could only know 
how 
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how much she has been missed, and how often 
she has been wanted only during ber present ab. 
sence from home, the thing would explain itself, 

Those persons are of most consequence in the 
world who would be most missed if they were 
out of it. By missed it is not merely meant that 
the places and persons that now know them 
would then know them no more; for this mean- 
ing would apply to the most insignificant or the 
most troublesome people that breathe; but by 
missed we understand that their place in society, 
whether it be high or low, large or small, is not 
likely to be so well filled up. Now, according 
to this explanation, how many ‘* persons of con- 
sequence” there are, who are of no consequence 
at all ! 

Betsey’s parents are but poor people; they 
have a large family, and her mother has an ill 
state of health. In order to make a little addition 
to her husband’s earnings, she exhibits in her 
cottage window a few articles for sale. Where 
may be seen a scanty assortment of tea, tobacco 
and snuff; papers of pins, shoestrings, and 
gingerbread ; two-penny loaves, brass thimbles, 
and suckers; earthenware, button-mculds, and 
red-herrings. Now with this concern, bad 
health, and always a baby in arms, “ what she 
should do, as she says, if it was not for their 
Betsey, she can’t tell, nor nobody else.” ‘There 
are five little boys, of no use in the world, that 
have to be looked to; and there’s the baby ! and 
there’s the shop! so that, “if it wa’n’t for 

Betsey! 
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. So that they last as long again. 
daughter Betsey. And who is it that waits on her 
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why Betsey is up by times in the 


199 


Betsey ! 


morning; long before her mother is stirring ; 


lights the fire, sweeps the house, washes and 
dresses her little brothers; gives them their 
breakfasts, and gets them ready to go off to 
school ; and all by the time her mother comes 
down stairs: and what a comfort it is to her, to 


_ see all this done for her, so poorly as she is of a 
morning! ‘ then nobody knows but they that see 


it, what a good hand Betsey is for minding the 
shop. ‘Though she is always busy at her needle, 
or washing, or ironing, or something of the 
kind, yet the moment the door opens, there she 
is behind the counter, with a smiling face and a 


civil word for every body : yes, and just as civil 
a child that only comes for a farthing sucker, 
-as to a customer that wants two ounces of green 


tea. Who is it that mends John Bond’s shirts so 
neatly ? and that runs his stockings at the heel 
O why, it is his 


mother when she is ill, like an old nurse; or 
rather, unlike an old nurse ?—this too, is Betsey. 


So that we may fairly appeal to our readers. 


whether, according to the strictest sense of the 
word, little Betsey Bond is not a person of con 
sequence ? 

To render this more apparent, let us for a mo- 
ment bring forward another visitor. But do let 
us allow poor Betsey to make her escape first ; for 
she would colour down to her fingers’ ends te be 
detained before such grand company. Go the, 

Ko Betsey ; 
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Beisey ; run home to your mother as fast as yoy 
can; for she wants you sadly, ,and 1s wendering 
‘what in the world she shall do if you don’t 
come home presently.”” And now, although 
the young lady we are about to introduce is well 
dressed, well behaved, and evidently respectable 
in her connexions; we must, (adhering to the 
definition that has been given of the term) an- 
nounce her as a person of mo consequence. It 
will be proper however to remark, that nothing 
in the world could have surprised this young per- 
son much more than to have heard herself so des 
cribed : because it was the earliest, and is still the 
uppermost idea in her mind, that she zs some- 
body of consequence. So that her astonishment 
at such a designation could only be exceeded by 
that of little Betsey Bond if she had overheard 
our introduction of her, It was a fundamental 
fault in the education of this little lady, that the 
first feelings of self-importance instead of being 
checked, were cherished by the ill-directed 
fondness of her parents. ‘Therefore we ought to 
pity her mistake. And now, they themselves 
suffer most from the effects of it. There is no- 
thing that we can discover in the person, man- 
ners, or education of this girl, to distinguish her 
particularly from thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of her age and class in society. In all 
these respects she may pass very well; but how 
is it, that with nothing more than is common to 
othezs she feels of so much consequence 2—The 
ecason is, that she is ignorant—ignorant of her- 
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self, and of the world. But we haye yet to sub- 
stantiate our charge: although tadeed, in the 
view of the more discerning reader this is already 
done. To say that a person is consegueniial is 
generally synonymous with saying they are not 
of much consequence. ‘This at least is the case 
as far as our observation has extended. But we 
have called this young lady of no consequence 
because all she ever appears to aim at is, to serve 
and to please herse/f. She has been tolerably at- 
tentive to the various branches of her educa- 
tion: she has some activity and cleverness in 
common things: she has a good taste in dress 
and in other similar affairs: you may sce her for 
hours at her instrument, or at her drawing book, 
or at her needle, and might think her very in- 
dustrious: but alas, alas! all this is ‘to please 
herself. Her station in life does not indeed re- 
quire that she should do such things exactly as 
Betsey Bond does; yet, there are many litile 
services she might render to her father and mo- 
ther, to her brothers, and friends, and neigli- 
bours, which would not only endear her to them, 
but would render her a person of consequence 
amongst them; for activity and good-nature are 
of great consequence in every house: but shie 
never thinks of anything of that kind. Her 
thoughts, her time, her cleverness, her industry, 
all, all, are made to serve one person only, and 
that person is, herself. If you sce her ever so 
busily at work, you may be sure she is making 
something that she thinks will look well on her- 
self. 
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self. If you meet her running up stairs, or 

ib HY down stairs, or going of an errand, you may , 

depend upon it itis to get something for herself. 

i My And as she thinks herself a person of consequence [7 

rah | | all this is no wonder, because any one of so much ce 

importance must needs require as much waiting 

on. Butsurely people must be pronounced tobe 

a Weta, of no consequence when no other human being is [7 

a) ti | the better for them. If little Betsey Bond were to 

| i die, her poor mother would almost break her 

} heart, if not quite: her brothers and sisters |~ 

| would miss her every day of their lives; thereis | 4 
not a neighbour all round but would lament her | : , 

loss; indeed there is not one person in twenty | q 


but could be better spared. Butasforthis young | 
Jady, although if she were to die, her parents, | 
from the force of natural affection would doubt- | ~ 
less feel afflicted, yet even they would never be _ : ; 
reminded of her by any little affectionate atten- | 
tions which they would then miss. Her brothers, 
and her young friends might be sorry for her, but | 
they would lose nothing and miss nothing them- 


selves. And alas! there are no poor neighbours | | 


| 

if of hers who would be any the worse off if this. . 
(| : young lady were never to be heard of more. | | 
Now then, we again appeal to our readers, (beg- | ! 
Pit! ging them to be guided by their good sense, and | | 
not to be biassed by external appearances or | — 
| : common modes of judging) and inquire, which. | 
: 1 of these girls is the person of consequence 2 & 
Self-importance is a feeling very common to 
| young people ; ridiculous as it is in every body, | 


and. 
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and especially so in them. Eyen where it has 
not been fostered by the weak partiality of pa- 
rents, and by the flattering of foolish friends, it 
is but too apt to insinuate itself into the heart of 
a child; in which, as Solomon says, “ folly is 
bound up.” There are indeed many circum- 
stances connected with youth which tend to its 
formation. ‘I'he pains that are bestowed upon their 
education ~ the kind attentions which benevolent 
people frequently pay to the young—the notice 
they attract merely because they are young, may 
be easily misinterpreted by juvenile vanity, as 
though there was something particular in diem, 
in distinction from other young people, to excite 
allthis, and to render so much pains and cost de- 
sirable. Now, though this proceeds chiefly from 
jonorance and inexperience, yet it is always a 
disgusting fault in youth as wellas in age: and 
those young persons who are possessed of na- 
tural good sense, will soon detect and discard if, 
Those, on the contrary, who are weak and vain, 
and who have not the advantage of a judicious 
education, will most probably have the misfor- 
tune to remain in their mistake all their lives. 
Some such persons are to be found in every 
neighbourhood. Self-important, consequential, 
oflicious persons ; who are smiled at by the wise, 
and laughed at by the witty. 

Now, as it is a far pleasanter thing to correct 
this fault for ourselves than to wait for other peo- 
ple to do it for us, it would be well for every oue 
who may be conscious of such an infirmity, to 
recollect 
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recollect what was before hinted, that it is a feel- 
ing which persons of real consequence never in- 
dulge, nor are they often even tempted to indulge 
it. Itis an established fact, that the most insig- 
nificant characters are the most self-important. 
When a feeling of this kind is suffered only to 
mingle with better motives, it quite spoils the 
good that such persons attempt to do; at least, 
as to themselves it spoils it. ‘This is no uncom. 
mon thing in these busy times. But the officious- 
ness of the consequential generally does more 
harm than their services do good. It is those 
who act guietly, who make little noise, and no 
pretence, that do most good, perhaps all the 
real good that is done in the world. 

Before closing these remarks we would advise 
all young persons to put some such questions as 
these to themselves. Do J think myself a per- 
son of consequence? if so,.on what grounds? 
—whio is the beller for me? if ] were away, who 
would miss my services? would my parents 
miss many dutiful and affectionate attentions? 
would my brothers and sisters miss a kind and 
accommodating aud self-denying companion ? 
would my friends or poor neighbours be any 
worse off for my removal ? would one and another 
have to say, ‘‘ah! if A. or B. were but here, 
she would have done this or that forus?”’ But 
if conscience assures you that in no such ways as 
these you would be missed or regretted, then, 
whatever your station, whatever your external 
advantages, whatever your opinion of yourself 
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may hitherto have been, be assured that you have 
not at present any just grounds of self-compla- 
cency: and if you are discontented with this 
conclusion, go and learn of Betsey Bond how to 
make yourself a person of consequence. 


Q.Q.. 


The Sprinea. 


‘* And see where surly winter passes off 

Far to the North, and calls his ruffian blasts; 
His blasts obey, and quit the howling hill, 

The shatter’d forest, and the ravagd vale, 
While softer gales succeed.” Thompson. 


Edward.— Well! how beautiful the country 
appears. ‘Those trees that very lately appeared 
quite withered, are now actually full of buds; 
indeed every thing seems to be full of life, 
“ Ver praebet flores.” 

Richard.—Yes, I observed it the other day. 
Look at the crocus, and the polyanthus—the 
flower-bed is quite covered with things that are 
springing up! how sweetly the birds sing ! 

Edward.—Spring is a delightful season, and 
I think may direct our minds to subjects of im- 
portance. 

William.—W hat subjects do you mean ? 

Edward — Why, think a little. When you 
sce the trees budding, the grass springing up, 
and the flowers gradually rising to view; 
does it not remind you of something ? 

Richard.—O yes, I remember now what 
Papa told us, that the Spring was a striking em- 
blem of human life, which is very promising 
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treacherous. 


Edward.—Certainly—for these buds may fall | 


off, these flowers may be cut down by a severe } 


blast, and the world may deceive us as it has de- 
ceived many others. 

Richard.—Pray, brother, what do you think 
the Spring represents ? 

Edward —W hy it appears to me that it isa 
striking emblem of the effects of spiritual rege. 
neration, and of the resurrection of the dead. 
Regeneration, as the principle of life, produces 
wonderful effects on the haman character. It 
awakens men from the sleep of indifference, ex- 
cites in them new thoughts and _ dispositions, 
produces the bud of desire after God and hea 
venly things, and, in a word, makes him a neo 
creature. 

William—Thank you, Edward: but you 
said it reminded you of the resurrection of the 
dead ? 

Edward.—Yes, Spring is a resnrrection of 
the vegetable world, and is an eminent display 
of the power and fuithfulness of the Great Je- 
hovah. Did you observe those dry bulbous 
roots of various kinds which mamma put into 
the flower-bed ? they appeared quite dead—Look 
at them now! | 

Lechard.—W hat, are they the same roots ? 

Edward.—The very same; and if God can 
raise up such a_ beautiful bod y from such torpid 
roots, how easily can he raise the dead! 


William 
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Cor. xv. 

Richard.—W hat a number of seeds are sown 
in the spring of the year! I saw some men pre- 
paring the ground yesterday for spring-wheat. 

Edward.—'Vhis should remind us that *¢ what 
aman sowelh that he shall also reap.” If in 
this life we sow bad principles and bad conduct, 
swearing, lying, sabbath-breaking, neglect of 
the Bible, and omission of prayer, we shall reap 
divine anger and everlasting destruction: Iet us 
be careful what we sow. ‘* He that soweth to 
the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption.” 

William—T he change that takes place in the 
spring is astonishing, and may comfort those 
who endure many afllictions and sorrows ; their 
winter of adversity will pass away, and their 
spring of prosperity return. Job’s winter season 
was long ; but his spring came at last ! 


** Venit, post pluvias, una serena dies,” 


Richard.—Should not the spring remind us of 
the admonition, * Remember mow thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth’? ‘This is our spring time 


_ ** When we devote our youth to God, 
"Tis pleasing in his eyes; 
A flower when offered in the bud, 
Is no vain sacrifice.” 


Edward—Every Garden is undergoing culti- 
vation. ‘The ploughs are all at work: the farm- 
ers are looking after their lambs; activity is the 
order of the day. ‘The business of the Spring 


Delays 
should 


must not be deferred till Winter. 
VOL. 1¥. N.S. a; 


William.—This is exactly what St. Paul says, 
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should be avoided, but especially delays in seek- 
ing salvation. The voice of Spring is ‘ break 
up your fallowed ground, it is time to seck the 
Lord.” 

William.—Spring has a_ voice also to the 
righteous: they will enjoy an eternal spring in 
Heaven. There, no wintry storms shall terrify 
them ; no floods of sorrow overwhelm them ; no 
icy-feelings distress them. Their days of mourn- 
ing will be ended, and their long nights of dark- 
ness be exchanged for an eternal sunshine of joy. 

R.C. 


Letter toa DauGUuTER. 
B June 20, 1818. 


My dear Amelia, 


NOTHING gives me greater satisfaction (the 
concerns of the soul excepted,) than to receive 
good accounts of yeur general welfare; indeed 
your future happiness is so enveloped in your 
present conduct, that I survey it with an eagle’s 
eye, and with all the anxicty of an affectionate 
father. It was a great sacrifice to part with you, 
for I love you and all my children tenderly, and 


wish to retain you under the paternal roof, as 


Jong as prudence and your interests will allow. 
1 am sure, my dear child, you are not insensible 
to my feelings and desires, for your happiness. 
If you have happiness of the right sort, you will 
be blessed indeed, and my anxiety on your ac- 
count will be greatly diminished. Fully con- 
vinced that God “ giveth his Hoty Spirit to 
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in(reat you most affectionately, to seek the grace 
of God, by earnest and persevering prayer.---- 
Jt is difficult for me to write to you on this éender, 
this pre-eminent subject of your salvation without 
tears. What do they mean? What do they 
express? Oh Amelia! they say, * my heart’s 
desire and my prayer to God is, that you,” my 
child, my first-born child, ** may be saved.” It 
is you that I wish to possess both the birth-right 
and the blessing. Let not any supplanter subtilly 
take them from you. As the first-born, lead the 
way in the paths of holiness, piety, and peace 
show the rest of the family that you are ‘* on the 
Lorp’s side,” that you ‘‘follow the Lamb whither- 
soever he goeth.”” It always comforts me when 
I consider how solemnly you were dedicated to 
God, and how conscientiously you were instructed 
in the rudiments of religion by your dear mother, 
in your infantile years. How many prayers have 
been laid at the foot of the Almighty throne on 
your behalf! and how have those prayers been 
accompanied by the frequent and powerful con- 
victions of your own conscience!! You have 
now the opportunity of seeing the reality of 
Religion still more confirmed by the domestic 
piety and consistent conduct of your dear rela- 
lives. If Religion were not all important and 
essential to our very comfort here, and to our 
happiness hereafter, why should we all agree 
to hold it in supreme estimation? I say why 
| Writing thus, is almost 
L2 too 
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too much for my feelings. ++++++++++eeess, 
I can scarcely prdceed— yet your soul—your 
immortal soul—O what do these words import ?— 
Your soul formed for existence in elernity—and, 
according to your decision—an eternity of bliss or 
woe!! [ repeat—according to your decision— 
for Divine mercy says, ‘‘ seek and you shall find,” 
thereby asserting that our salvation is certain, if 
we seek it. If then we decide to possess its bles- 
sings, all things are secured to us. The Holy 
Spirit—the blood of Christ—acceptance with 
God—eternal glory, This is the import of an 
expression you have often heard from the pulpit, 
** a decided character,”’ that is one whose mind is 
made up to go to heaven, to win Christ. Now 


Amelia, dear Amelia, my child, my hope—are 
you thus decided 2 


The space is left for your determination and 
reply, therefore ‘‘ advise, and see what answer I 
shall return to Him that sent me,”’ for this is my 
** message from God’’ to you. 

Your most affectionate father. 
A. 


On Deatu. 
WHEN maturity has advanced our know- 
ledge, and fully acquainted us with the vexation 


that attends the most happy on this side Heaven, 
when the fever of youth is abated, and serenity 
subdues all tumultuous passions, when we are no 


Jonger dazzled with false felicities, but view things 
as 
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as they really are, when, by the decays of nature 
and fancy reason breaks iis confinement, when 
the most agreeable pleasures have lost all their 
attractions, When our bodies are weak and dis- 
tressed, and the mind dissatisfied with its crazy 
habilation, when pride and gaicty are gone, and 


sound judgment supplies the place of imaginae | 


tion, and, when all the busy. cares of life are fast 
receding, ’tis then. with an. holy regard: to the 
composure of a better world we may justly wish 
we ** had wings like a dove, to fly away, and be 
for ever at rest.”” The love of life, and terror at 
the approach of death, are so natural to us, that 
it seems almost impossible to us to renounce the 
o3e and court the other, for every thing naturally 
tends to the preservation of its own existencc, 
and an abhorence to death is the necessary con- 
sequence of that self-love which is so deeply 
implanted in our nature. Every trembling emoe 
tion then, at the approach of death is no ways 
culpable. 
of eternal bliss, where death and its attendants 


are for ever excluded, as Enoch and Elijah did, 
this would be agreeable, or if we could be of that 


number who shall be found alive at our Lord’s 
coming, and be changed in a moment, this: would 


be pleasing to nature; but, as the ordinary, the 


beaten path to. eternity, is through the valley. of 
the shadow of death, even going through this 
dark, this lonesome vale, there is nothing in our 


natural abhorence of dissolution which ought not. 


to be surmounted by reason, by reflection, by a 
L3 firm 


If we might ascend to those regions. 
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firm persuasion of the truth of the gospel, and by 
a well grounded hope of its promises. Why 
cannot religion do that which philosophy has 
often done? Why cannot religion, why cannot 
the gospel of Jesus, do that which a thirst after 
glory and ambition does in such innumerable 
instances. How many soldiers, from a desire for 
empty honor, have conquered the fears of death, 
and have met it, nay even pursued it with eager- 
ness and intrepidity ; then surely, if the mind 
can be reconciled to mect so terrible an adversary, 
merely from the desire of a vain bubble, should 
not the Christian, believing the certainty of an 
immortal hfe, and of endless felicity, hail its 
approach, not as an enemy, but a kind friend 
sent by his benignant father, to usher him into the 
joy of his Lord, to those regions where the con- 
summation of pleasure will be ever experienced, 
where sin and sorrow are for ever excluded, 
where the wicked cease from trouble, and the 


immortal soul rests for ever in the bosom of its 
Saviour. ““ORESTES.” 
‘The Journeyines of the of 
(Concluded from page 86.) 


FROM Mount Sinai, the Israclites directed 


Canaan—their next remarkable encampments 
were in the deserts of Paran. Their first station 


after the departure from the neighbourhood of 
Mount Sinai, was at Kibbroth Hattaavah; they 


next 


their marches northward toward the land of | 
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— 
next pitched their tents at Hazeroth, and leaving 
it, encamped at Pithmath. This was the near- 
est approach which they then made towards the 
promised land,—for following the dotted line, 
we perceive their next two stages to Rimmon 
Parez and Libnah, is directly on the road back 
to Egypt, Numb. xiv. 3, and the next fifteen 


marches to Rissah, Kehelethah, Mount Shaper, 


Haradah, Makheloth, Tabath, Tarah, Mithcab, 
Hashmonab, Mazeroth, Bene Jaakan, Hore 
hagidgad, Jotbatha, Ebronah, and Ezion Gaber, 


brought them back into the wilderness of Paran, - 


and through it into the country of the Ishmaclites 
to the coasts of the gulph of Elath in the Red 
Sea, bordering on Stony Arabia. From LEzion 
Gaber they came into the wilderness of Sin, to 
Kadesh, where Miriam died and was buried, 
Numb. xx 1, and where the Israelites murmured 
on account of the scarcity of water, and God 
wrought a miracle by the hand of Moses, who 
smote the rock twice, and the water gushed ont. 
Here. they sent out spies to view the land, and 
the Edomites cruclly refused to let their brethren, 
the Hebrews, pass through their country ; which 
the reader will see, by referring tothe map, was 


the strait road to the land of Canaan, and the 


Israclites were, on that account, obliged to pass 
along way southward of Mount Seir to Mount 
IIcr, their next station, where Aaron died, and 
the whole congregation mourned for him thirty 
days, Numb. xx. 78, 29. As ** they journeyed 


from Mount Hor to compass the land of Edom,” 
| that 
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that isto go round the frontiers of their unnatural 
relatives, who refused to give Isracl a passage 
through their border, Numb. xx. 14—22, the 
Israelites, spake against God, and were plagued 
with fiery serpents for their ingratitude and dis- 
obedience, Numb. xxi. 5--9. Thicir first stage 
from Mount Hor was at Zahnonah, the next 
Punon, and the third to Oboth, with the salt sea 
on their left. They next came to Ije-abarim, 
on the borders of Moab, and passing through 
the valley of Zered, across the river Arnon to 
Dibon, Beer, Almon-diblathaim, Nahalicl, Mat- 
tanah, Bamoth, Baal, Beth-jesimoth, at last 
reached Mount Nebo or Pisgah, where Moses 
was permitted to view the promised land, which 
he was forbidden to enter. In the neigubourhood 
of this famous mountain the Israelites encamped, 
having the river Jordan on the north-west, and 
occupying part of the plains of Moab in a south- 
east direction. It would be impossible to find 
room here, for noticing all or even most of the 
remarkable events which occurred at the different 
encampments of the Israelites, or during their 
forty years: wandering in the wilderness ; the 
most prominent only have been touched upon, 
and for the remainder, the young reader is 
carnestly requested to. read the beautiful and 
pathetic narration of Moses himself, in the first 
four chapters of the book of Deuteronomy. In 
doing this he will find the advantage of the Map 
in enabling him to. form distinct ideas on this 
interesting subject, although it will still leave 
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many doubts and difficulties. One important 
lesson, however, cannot fail of being taught; 
it is, (hat though our God is a consuming fire, he 
is nevertheless long suffering, and full of com- 
passion, or he would have cut off the rebellious 
Israelites, as he might, justly, destroy the sinners 
of the present generation, who, like their prede- 
cessors, in guilt and ingratitude murmur at bis 
Proyidential dispensations, violate his laws, and 
refuse to be Ied by his Almighty hand through 
this world’s howling wilderncss to the promise«! 
land of Eternal Felicity. 


JUGGERNAUT. 

THIS famous Hindoo Idol is an immense 
black pyramidal stone which the deluded Gen- 
toos pretend fell down from Heaven, just as the 
Ephesians pretended concerning the statue of 
their idol Diana. Acts xix. 35. It is also as- 
serted that the stone called Juggernaut now 
stands in the place where it was first found. 
There are many other Idols of the same figure and 
name in India, but they are accounted to be mere 
copics of this great original. The famous pago- 
da, containing the principal idol, is in the pro- 
vince of Orissa in the bay of Bengal, close to the 
sea shore, only a few miles to the east of lake 
Chilka. It is a shapeless mass of building, re- 
markable only as a heathen temple and an ex- 
cellent sea mark, and having ro claim to great 
antiquity. The Hindoos make domestic idols 


inthe same pyramidal form as that of J uggernant, 
which 
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which is supposed to be an imitation of the ap. 
pearance of flame as they always taper upwards: 
and the supposition appears very probable, be. 
cause the Hindoos greatly vener.te, if they do not 
worship, fire. When the idol is brought fort 


on particular occasions to celebrate the feast of © 
the temple ; it is drawn on a sort of triumphal car | 


by hundreds of men, and many miscrable devo- 


tees voluntarily throw themselves under the 


wheels, and submit to be instantly crushed to | 


pieces to shew their regard for, or to appease the 
supposed anger of this fictitious deity. Such 
entire devotion do these poor ignorant heathens 


show to the sanguinary customs of their idolatrous | 
system; while we, to whom the true God hath 


revealed himself, generally think it hard to cur- 
tail ourselves of any temporal enjoyment, much 
less to sacrifice life itself out of gratitude for His 
unspeakable goodness, or to prove our zeal for 
the glory of His name. It is hoped that as the 
Gospel becomes generally known through the 
labours of the Missionaries now employed in pro- 
claiming it among the miserable worshippers of 
Juggernaut and other false gods, that their idols 


will all fall down like Dagon before the Ark of | 


the Covenant, 1 Sam. v. 3. but fall to be set up 
no more. T.G... 


The Necro Youtus’ Prayer MEETINGS: 


Extracted from the Journal of the Rev. W. Johnsen, Mis 
sionary at Regent’s Town, near Sierra Leone, Western Africa. 


IT will rejoice our pious young readers to learn 
that among the numerous missions lately sent (0 


heathen 
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heathen nations in distant parts of the world, 
that to the western coast of Africa has been ex- 
ceedingly successful. European nations in gene- 
ral, and even Englishmen themselves formerly 
visited those regions only to enslave the wretched 
inhabitants ; but we now bless God, that though 
some which are called civilized nations still per- 
sist in that horrible traffic, England has not only 
relinquished it herself, but is exerting all her in- 
fluence to abolish it allogether, and to send forth 
the heralds of the Gospel of peace to teach the 
poor African the way of salvation. At Regent’s 
Town near Sierra Leone vast numbers of the na- 
tives flock together to hear preaching and receive 
religious instruction ; whereby many have been 
iurned from darkness to light, and prove the 
reality of their conversion by their pious and con- 
sistent conduct. The sacred flame of divine 
grace has extended to the very children who 
meet together to sing hymns and pray. ‘The fol- 
lowing are the prayers of some who had no idea 
that they were overheard by any person, when 
assembled with their playmates and school-fellows 
in an evening prayer-meeting : 

“O heavenly Father, for Jesus’ sake forgive us 
our sins, and send down thy Holy Spirit to teach 
us how to pray—we don’t know how to pray— 
our hearts wicked too much—we want to serve 
thee—O'! for Jesus’ sake have mercy upon us! ” 
After these natural and pathetic ejaculations, 
another and a still younger lad gave out and sang 


that beautiful hymn ‘ Blessings for ever on the 
Lamb ; 
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Lamb ; and then with a loud voice, and distinet 
uiterance, poured forth the following prayer: 
“QO Lord Jesus Christ, we have been so long 
in the way to Hell, and we no been know—vye 
have been hear you good word so long ; and we 
no been consider—O teach us how to follow you 
know—we live nigh Hell—O Lord Jesus save 
us—take us away from [lell-fire—we want you 
to do it now, this night—our sins too much—0 
Lord save us! O Lord save us! ”’ | 
The earnestness with which the young and 
awakened negroes thus pray for pardon, grace, 
and salvation, -forms an awful contrast to the in- 
difference we so often sce manifested in those 
whose happier lot has placed them where the 
gospel is proclaimed on every side; and if any 
of our readers should, on self-examination, find 
themselves among the unhappy number, it 1s 
hoped they will now lay these things to heart ; 
and with a deep sense of their past folly and in- 
gratitude, arise and call upon the Lord their 
God, to whom belongeth mercies and forgive- 
nesses; and without whose favor we can have no 
solid comfort in this life, and no happiness in the 
world that is to come. MENTOR. 


CINNAMON TREE. 


THE excellent bark known by the name of 
cinnamon is taken from a tree about the size of 
an Orange tree, with a leaf that has the appear- 
ance of laurel, and a small fruit of the size of a 
wild Olive; there are abundance of these trees 
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@N YOUTHFUL EXPECTATION. 135 i 
= onthe coast of Malabar, but the best cinnamon :) 
} grov;s in the island of Ceylon. The tree has two 4 
| barks, and the cinnamon is the second, which a 
: | being taken off and laid on the ground, is rolled r. , 
up and turned red by the heat of the sun, being 
>) at first ofan ash color: the tree after having been 1 a 
) stripped is succeeded by a fresh bark in three ie 
years. There is also a species of cinnamon He 
which is natural to America; the tree on which ee 
. it grows is of a middling size; the leaf like the H a 
(other, resembling laurel, and is green all the year ; a 
f it bears a small fruit exactly resembling a hat, bt q BY 
about tl:e size of a crown-piece ; the color is deep 4 Pe. | | 
purple both within and without, itis smooth with- ei aa | | 
| in and rough without; onthe top of the crown mi: ie 
| of the hat isa nib by which it hangs to the tree, y A 
this fruit has exactly the taste and smell of cinna- bi He 
| mon, and is put to the same uses; but the bark he | re 
of this tree, unlike that of Ceylon, has neither + plist 
the smell nor taste.’ Cinnamon isthe true cinna- iy nt 
momum of the ancients, and there is not any dif- a4 f 4 a 
| ference between it and the Cassia Lignea, but i sate 
| that the former is better than the other, and ae i, 
comes from Ceylon ; the worst from Java and Ma- 
labar ; the cinnamon which has a whitish appear- 
ance is not well dried, and that of a black ap- a et Lat 
pearance is over-dried, it being red when in a io me 
true state of perfection. R.T. M. 
On Youturun Expectation. 
the spring of youth, the blood flows | 
freely through the veins; we are flushed with 
| VOL, N. Se health i} 
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health and confidence : hope is young and ar. 
dent, our desires are unsated, and whatever we 
sec, has the grace of novelty ; we are the more 
disposed to be good natured, because we are 
pleased: pleased because universally well re. 7 
ceived. Wherever we cast our eyes, we see | 
some face of friendship, and love, and gratula- 
tion: all nature smiles around us. Now the 
amiable tempers of which we have been speak: : 
ing naturally spring up. The soil suits, the | 
climate favors them... They appear to shoot forth | 
vigorously and blossom in gay luxuriance. To 
the superficial eye, all is fair and flourishing; 
we anticipate the fruits of Autumn, and promise 
ourselves an ample produce. But by and by, 
the sun scorches, the frost nips, the winds rise, 
‘the rain descends, our golden dreams are blasted, 
all our fond expectations are no more.” _ 


WILBERFORCE. 
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Honesty REWARDED. 


THE Prince of Conti, highly pleased with 
the intrepid behaviour of a grenadier at the seige | 
of Philipsburg, in 1734, threw his purse to him, 
excusing the smaHness of the sum ; next morning 
the grenadier came to the Prince with a couple of | — 
diamond rings and other jewels of great value, | ' 
Sir,” says he, the gold I found in your purs¢ 
I presume was intended for me; but the rings I |) 
bring back to your highness having no claim to 
them :” “ You have soldier,” replied the Prince, 


** your honesty entitles you to them, as much as 
your bravery entitles you to the gold.” 
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The Hummina Birp. 

NOTHING can exceed the delicacy of these 
little beauties; especially of that which from its 
extreme minuteness, is called the Fly Bird. Its 
bill and legs are not thicker than a pin; its head 
tufted with glossy jet, varies with every motion, 
into shades of green and purple: the breast is of 
a bright flame colour; every feather when viewed 
through a microscope, appears as if fringed with 
silver and spotted with gold. 


ILtustrRaTiIons of the Scripture from 
Hinvoo Manners and Customs. 
(Continued from page 101.) 

Exodus xxxii. 19. “ And the dancing.” Dancing 
before the idol takes place at almost every Hindoo 
idolatrous feast,—See below, on 2 Samuel vi. 14. 


Deuteronomy xxv. 4. “ Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn.” This method 
of separating the corn from the ear is common 
throughout Bengal. Some muzzle the ox at these 
times, and others do not, according to the disposi- 


tion ofthe farmer. 


Judges iv. 5 “ And she dwelt under the palm- 
tree of Deborah.” It is common for Hindoos to 
plant trees in the names of themselves and friends ; 
and some religious mendicants live for a consi- 
derable time under trees. 


2 Samuel vi. 14. “ David danced.” Dancing 
is considered as a religious ceremony among the 
M2 Hindoos. 
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ANN TYETH: * 
Hindoos. When a’ bramhiim was:asked, what of a 
religious nature there could bein he oat, 


bed Samuel xi. Aud it came to in. an 
evening-tide, that David arose) from off bed, 
-and: walked .upon, the .roof-of the king’é house.” 
common in this country, to sleep in the after- 
noon,. The roofs of all brick houses are flat; «and 
it is a pleasing recreation. in an,evening to. walk.on 
these roofs.* Pools of water are to be found in 
every quarter of a Bengal town; and: women may 
be seen, morning and in themy 
and water home.’ 


kings’s house, with.all the servants of: his: lord.” 
- Servants and others in Bengal very generally sleep 
| 
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Memoir of Miss ANN TYETH. . 
(Continued from page 304.) 
IT hag often been suggested that it is difficult for young 
* persons to ascertain their conversion to God,’ ‘Doubts and 
| "de may be frequént in the minds of such persons, and 
; they may ‘be tortured by suspense'and anxiety, yet ‘if they 
_ attend to. the sacred Scriptures they will clearly-perceive ev!- 
dences of real grace. Religion is an humbling and separating 


it humbles the soul before God makes him lit- 
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MEMOIR OF MISS ANN S¥ETa. 937 
tle i his own eyes, and separates in from thé world; the 
‘cards; the dance, the theatre, find iio advocate ii & heaven- 
‘born soul; the mind formed by supertiatural grace, pursues 
nobler studies, and tastes purer enjoyiients: ‘Stadies ‘holy 
profitable; atid pleasures that ‘leave tio sting ‘behind. 
‘Deésirous of avoiding ‘the appearancé OF evil, he 
jn the choice of his recreations, his books; "his friends. 

Miss Tyeth was quite decided and whdlly 
‘the ‘love of the world; she loved to Speak of ‘heavenly 
things, and during the period of her lotig ilitess scarvély'a 
‘day passed without some interesting be 
feelings and prospects. 

In one of these Gdénversatioiis, - 
pressed to het ‘sister her full conviction of thé nature of hér- 
complaint,‘ that she was not alarméd; and had not a wish 
to return to the world, but desired to haye her will absorbed 
‘in the will of God, and added, “I know in whom I hare 
believed.” 

last Lord’s- s-day on which there appeared any proba 
bility of her being able to attend the ‘house of God, she 
spoke of it on the day preceding with much earnestness, 
but. the day being wet she was dissuaded from attempting 
it, She bore the disappointment with gredt submission, - 
and desired that the Lord’s will might be done. ) 
On another occasion she remarked, that from the cone 
_yersation she had had the day before with a friend, she 
thought he must havesome doubts as to the real state of her 
mind, and that if some one would proposd some questions 
to me, of a decisive nature, as to the evidences uf refigion, 
_it would be a satisfaction to all her friends, 
_ Her minister visited hér shortly after, and at hér request, 
. ptoposed many questions td her, relative to her hopes of 
: heaven, and on what those hopes were founded ;, shé en- 
tered at large into the origin of her réligious impressions, _ 
_and in particular how often her mind had been affected: 
when at school. The tutor was ofteh in the habit of ques-. 
tioning his pupils ou the subject of prayer, the sermons of 
_the preceding Letd’s*day, @ec. and hie fias frequently beheld: 
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his juvenile auditory absorbed in tears; that school was in 
fact a prosperous nursery for the church which Miss Tyeth 
afterwards joined, and the minister is at this time sur- 
rounded by numbers who are now members of his church, 
and who were formerly his pupils. Le mentions this as an 
encouragement to those wil.o are engaged in the arduous 
and fatiguing work of education, It has its ¢oils, but it 
has also its advantages, 

She observed one evening, “semetimes I t!:ink I must be 
a stoic to feel so little elated with the prospect before 
me; but I have had some sweet thoughts this afternoon of 
the amazing love of Christ in dying for sinners——I hope 
my complaining is not sinful I trust I shall never mur- 
mur——lI have indeed sinned against the Lord. 

‘€ His strokes are fewer than my crimes, 
And lighter than my guilt.” 

On being told that;a kind friend whom she had not seea 
during her illness had called, she appeared much gratified, 
and requested to see her, adding, the Lord may enable me 
to say something that may impress her mind, and then it 
will fully compensate for all my sufferings. Being raised 
up in bed, she exerted her voice, and said with much 
cheerfulness, “it is hard work to breathe, and I should 
soon sink under it, but I have strong consolations, and they 
are drawn from the best source. I will tell you how I ob- 
tained the comforts I now enjoy.—Early in life the Lord 
was pleased to convince me that I was a hell-deserving, mi- 
serable sinner; and at the same time revealed Christ as an 
able, suitable, willing Saviour. I was led to read the Bible, 
to embrace the gracious promises and invitations which 
are made to sinners.” Mer friend replied, “to be sure we 
are all sinners.” “ Yes,” said she, “but I felt myself to be 
a sinner, without any-righteousness of my own, and that I 
needed a Saviour, and by coming to him I have found peace 
and comfort.” As she took leave of her friend she shook 


hands with her, and said with a smile, “I hope our next 
meeting will be in Heaven.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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See the vast deluded throng, 

Fill’d with awe and ardent zeal ; 
Lo! they urge the car along, 
Slowly moves the pond’rous wheel : 
Now, a sacrifice is made, 

See the victim meets his fate, 
"Neath the rumbling chariot laid, 
O’er him grinds the mighty weight. 
This they think their God approves, 
Louder does the clamor sound, 

The awful car again it moves, 
Grating 0’er the purple ground. 
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JUGGERNAUF, 

SEE the Indian tribes untaught, 
To their worship now repair ; fy “TREE 
Hark! the wheels of Juggernaut, il 
Shouts and yellings rend the ai | 
Shouts and yellings rend the air. a 
Blood and carnage mark the way, 
Which the senseless Idol takes ; 

Here the vulture finds his prey, ae 4 j 
the spoil his pinions shakes. 


Rs 


he « ” 


Thus, the:sons of Asia show, 


How their Idol they revere ; 
To their deity they bow, 
And esteem his worship dear. 
Let the Christian now reply, 
Is he zealous for his God ; 
Would he for his Saviour die, 


For him shed his vital blood ! . 
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POETRY. 


THE SNOW-DROP. 
RISING amidst the Borean storm, 
Fair Snow-drop, harbinger of spring ; 
Thy milk-white robe and pleasing form 
Reviving recollections bring. 


For mem'ry now presents to view, 
Those scenes with rival beauties gay ; 
Where spring in vest of verdant hue, 
Adorns with flowers approaching May, 


But hark! the winds loud bellowing roar, 
And thick the fleecy drift descends ; 

The piercing blast has swept each shore, 
And down to earth the suow-drop bends, 


Thus, starting from her short repose, 
With secret power, and tearless eye, 
Adversity sweet hope o’erthrows, 
And crush’d her lovely ruins lie, 


Ampthill. E.H. 


AFRICA. 


IN these romantic regions man grows wild, 
Here dwells the Negro, nature’s outcast child ; 
Scorn’d by his brethren, but his mother’s eye 
That gazes on him from her warmest sky, 

Sees in his flexile limbs, untutored grace, 
Beams on his forehead, beauty in his face ; 
Sees in his breast where lawless passions rove, 
The heart of friendship and the home of love; 
Sees in his mind where desolation reigns, 
Fierce as his climes, uncultur’d as his plains ; 
A soil where virtue’s fairest flowers might shoot, 
And trees of science bend with glorious fruit ; 
Sees in his soul mvolved in thickest nigbt, | 
An emauation of eternal light: 


Ordained 
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Ordained midst sinking worlds his dust to fire, 
And shine for ever when the stars expire. 

Js he not man—tho’ never knowledge shed 
Her quick’ning beams on his neglected head ? 
Is he not man—tho’ sweet religion’s voice 
Ne’er bade the mourner in his God rejoice ? 
Is he not man by sin and suffering tried ? 

Is he not man for whom the Saviour died ? 
Belic the Negro’s rights ;—in headlong will, 
Christian! thy brother, thou shalt prove him still. 
Belie his virtues, since his wrongs began, 


His follies and his crimes have stamp’d him man. 
ANON. 


ON THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN. 


HARK! from yon Cathedral dome, 
Funereal sounds repeated come; 

How solemnly they strike the ear, 

And roll through all the wounded air; 
Whilst loud a hundred death-bells sound, 
And fill the air with echoes round. 


For Death, who twelve short months ago, 
Fill’d all our palaces with woe, 

Who snatch’d away a Princess dear, 

And fill’d each heart with grief sincere, 
Hath enter’d Brunswick’s house again, 
And one more royal victim slain. 


She, who our Sov’reign’s love has known, 
Who shar’d alike his heart and throne ; 
Who bore to Britain her long line 
Of Princes, who illustrious shine, 
~ Has bow’d to Death her crowned head, 
And claims a place among the dead. : 
| Oh! 
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Oh! Death, ’tis plain that none, trom thee, 
Howe’er exalted, can be free; 

For royalty lays down its head, 

And lies among the siient dead; 

Yes, e’en the brow that wears a crown, 
When thou dost call, must lay it cown, 


And when thou com’st, no bed of state, 
Nor pomp, nor splendour, can abate 
The piercing pang, or give the mind, 
One drop of solid joy to find; 

No beaming ray of hope supply, 

Nor teach the suff'rer how to die. 


i~ 


Jesus alone, the sinners friend, 

Can help us at our latter end. 

May I but know him, then willI, 

Or happy live, or willing die. 

My interest in him if but sure, : 

My future hopes are all secure. §. R. I. 


THE ALARM. 


Arise ye and depart, for this is not your rest ; because it is 
polluted, it shall destroy you, even with a sore destruction. 


— Micah ii. 10. 
AND dost thou, sinner, linger still, 
Expos’d to danger, void of peace? 
Why should this world enchain thy will, 
When mercy calls and years increase? 


A heav’nly voice arrests thine ear, 
O listen to its friendly lay, 

"Tis echo'd by the parting year, 
And tells ye to improve the day. 


The Gospel-day—the day of grace 
Which kind compassion, boundless love 
Has granted to our sinful race, 

To gain eternal joys above. 
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Seek not in objects vain and low 
To find the much desired rest, 
Polluted dangerous pleasures flow, 
Apparent bliss and woes confess'd. 


Destruction will o’ertake the mind, 
That lingers in sin’s devious way, 
As flies the chaff before the wind, 
Justice will drive the soul away. 


The voice that warns, directs thee too, 
And points to Jesus on the cross ; 
This be thy rest—thy refuge true 
And count all other things but loss. 
HELL. 
The wicked shall be turned into Hell.—Psacm ix, 10. 


SAY, fearful troubled soul, and what is HELL? 

Can thought conceive it, or can language tell, 
Where ali the WiCKED shall at length be driv’n, 
Far—far from Gop—from happiness—from Heav'n, 
‘Tis where th Omnipotent has fix’d his frown ; 

‘Tis where he pours his constant fury down ; 

"Tis where the fire still burns, but not consumes ; 
Tis full of, tortures, torments—and of fumes 

“ Of ever-burning sulphur’-——where the mind 

No peace—no comfort—no repose can find! 


IGDALIA. 


Where lamentation shrieks its dreadful sound, 


And keen remorse, and endless plagues abound! 
Where God on sinners lasting pains inflicts, 
And Hope’s bright gleam for ever interdicts. 
Where—‘* EVER” EVER’—agony creates, 
Tremendous sound !—and anguish still awaits ! 
Wouldst thou, my soul, escape this awful scene, 
And share the bliss of Heav'n, the Joys unseen? 
Vly then at once, to Christ the Saviour fly, 
Religion calls thee—pard’ning grace is nigh. 
Nor lose a moment, lest destruction come, 
But hear that voice which says— 

‘‘ THERE YET IS ROOM.” R. C. 
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Translations of the Six Rules, page 108. 


FROM monkish cells, and mould’ring ruins drear, 

Lo! wisdom’s voice salutes the list’ning ear! F 

Hark! from the gloomy portals thus she cries, : 

‘Ye modest youths determined to be wise, 

Mind what you say, to whom, and when, and where, 

Of whom you speak, and also how beware. 

Now work, now pray, and now let books tavite ; 

Then time will fly, and labour will be light.” 
Ampthill. — 


IF thou, O youth, dost truly entertain, 

A wish—true wisdom, lasting wealth to gain, 

Let these six regulations ever bind 

Thy cautious tongue, and actuate thy mind. 

Mark what, where, how, of, and to whom you speak, 
And let it be your care fit ‘ime to seek ; 

Now labour hard, now read, now fervent pray, 
‘Then will the work be light, and short the day. 
John H—. 
WOULD you be wise? of all you speak, beware, 
What, when, of whom, to whom, and how, and where, 
Let reading, pray’r, and work your hours divide ; 
Then toil is light, and smooth the moments glide. 
H —O- 


The Burial Ground of the Church of St. Severin, 
the most ancient in Paris, is a thoroughfare, over 
the gate of which is the following Inscription. 


PASSANT, penses-tu pas passer par ce passage, 
Ou pensent passé? 
Si tu n'y penses pas, passant, tu n’es passage, 
Car en n’y pensant pas, tu t’y verra passé. 

( Lranslations in verse are requested. ) 
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THE Golden Table for the Shew Bread, in 
our last number, belonged to the second temple, 


Rome: the above represents the Golden Tabie of 
Shew Bread which belonged to Solomon’s Temple, 
N 


and was cafried by the Romans in triumph to 
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and was carried away by the Babylonians. It 
only rests upon the authority of the Jewish 
Rabbies ; who have chosen to suppose it a square 
table, ~with a covered vase, containing incense 
standing in the middle; and at each end a pile . 
formed by the loaves of the shew bread. This 
pile of bread is upheld by golden prongs, which 
prevent the loaves from slipping out of their 
places ; and between these loaves are golden 
pipes laid for the admission of air, to prevent any 
kind of mouldiness from attaching to the bread. 
By this figure it appears that the ‘‘ crown of, 
gold to the border thereof thereabout ” Exod. 
xxv. 25, rose above the level of the table: and 
hence the shew bread could not overhang the 

edge, but must be confined within its limits. 

Mirtu and CurERFULNESS. 

LITTLE Marianne returned from school one 
afternoon in high spirits: one of her favorite com- 
panions accompanied her, and hastening into the 
garden they had a fine game of play, or more 
properly, of romps, on the grass plot. W hen 
they were both in such a heat and so tired that 
they knew not how to keep it up any longer, they 
left off by mutual consent. Her friend then left 
her, and Marianne went into the parlour, threw 
herself into a chair, took off her hat and fanned 
herself with it. Now and then she smiled, and 
once laughed out at the recollection of some droll 
occurrences in their play; but after sitting thus 
nearly half an hour, she began to grow sleepy; 
and 
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and at length actually nodded. She would now 
probably have had a long nap, if it had not been 
that with one nod her head fell so far as to wake 
her thoroughly: she then rose up and walked 
languidly to the window. It was very fine when 
Marianne left the garden, but it had suddenly 


¥ 


clouded over, and by this time had begun to rain. i 
° 

Dear what a dismal evening!” exclaimed 
Marianne, in a drowsy voice, ** how dull it is!” i 


then placing both her elbows on the window, and 
leaning her head on her hands, she stood for 
another half hour in that position, watching the 
rain as it splashed on the flag stones in the street, 
or tracing the drops that slowly chased each other 
down the long panes of glass. At length she 
heaved a deep sigh, and, after a short interval, 
another, which terminated in a dismal yawn, and 
“QO dear! O dear!” ** My dear Marianne, 
what is the matter with you?” said her mamma, 

Marianne.—** Nothing mamma, nothing par- 
ticular.” 

Mother.—** Nothing particular, 1 often find 
means something particular.” 

Marianne.—** No, but I assure you, mamma 
it was nothing at all.” 
' Mother.—‘* Then pray, my love, do not gape 
and groan, and say O dear, for nothing at all.” 
Here followed a long silence which was at length 
broken by another deep sigh. | 

Mother.—‘* What is the matter, now, Ma- 
rianne ?” 

Marianne.— Nothing particular, mamma. 

n 2 Mother; 
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MIRTH AND CHEERFULNESS. 


Mother.—“ Nay, do not give me that foolish 
answer again; come now, | must know what 


makes you so uncomfortable this afternoon.” 

Marianne.— ** Nothing, mamma, only that it’s 
so dull and dismal, and I’m tired, and I’ve got 
nothing to play with, and nothing to do, and I’m 
so dull!” 

Mother.—* Nothing to play witb, and nothing 
to do! that is sad indeed: are you sure, my dear, 
you have got nothing to do?” 

Marianne.—* Nothing particular, that [ know 
of.” 

Mother.—** Then T am sure it will be a kind- 
ness to find you a job; see here is some cotton 
that 1 want to have wound; and asI have gota 
great deal to do, L think it will be a mutual ac- 
commodation. Go and fetch the reel, this will be 
a nice job for you.” | 

Marianne slowly and reluctantly moved her 
elbows from their station, though they ached with 
leaning on them so long; and as she went to fetch 
the reel she thought she had rather have stood 
there still, looking at the muddy street, than do 
this job for her mamma. However, when she 
had found it, and had placed the cotton upon it, 
and when she began to wind she found herself 
rather agreeably disappointed. There seemed 
that desirable medium between work and play in 
this employment that exactly suited a person who 
was rather lazy and yet tired of doing nothing. 
The reel moved round nimbly ; candles came in; 
Marianne’s spirits revived, the invariable conse- 
quence of which was that she began to talk. 
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“Ah! that is right,’ said she, ** [am glad the 
candles are come; now one can see what one is 
about. I wonder how large this ball of cotton 
will be when it’s all wound: pretty large [ fancy. 
No, no, Mrs. Puss, this is not for you, [ can pro- 
mise you: scat! scat! One, two, three, four, 
five, six;—l do think this reel must go round 
twenty times ina minute. There now, here’s a 
knot! how tiresome! that’s the worst of winding 
cotlon; so you wo’n’tcome, wo’n’t you? then you 
must break, that’s all. ‘There, now we shall go 
on again. One, two, three, four, O, shall have 
done this job in a minute, I can see.” 

Mother.—** So, you have found your tongue 
again, Marianne,”’ 

Marianne.—** O yes mainma, no fear of that.” 

Mother.—** Now then, perhaps you can tell 
me what was the matter just now when you were 
groaning so dismally.”’ 

Marianne.—“ O really, mamma, there was 
nothing the matter ; only one 1s miserable some- 
tines, you know; I often am; but then I soon 
get cheerful again, that is one comfort.” 

Mother.—* Stay; I think you have used a 
wrong word: you mean that you soon get merry 
again; that | allow. 

Marianne.—** Yes, merry or cheerful, it’s all 
the same.” | 

Mother.—** Ali the same! © no, very different 
indeed. ‘The most wicked and miserable persons 
inthe world may sometimes be merry; but it is 
impossible that such should ever be cheerful ; 
you know cheerfulness implies an easy, contented, 
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sercne mind. Mirth is only excited by some 
temporary amusement, and this may be the case 
when the heart is aching, and the conscience 
stinging all the time. But a cheerful mind and 
a guilty conscience were never yet brought to- 
gether, nor ever can be. Now, although there 
is no objection to a little girl like you being merry 
now and then, yet, it is very requisite that you 
should not only learn to distinguish between words 
of such different meanings, but that now, while 
you are young, you should cultivate those habits 
and tempers with which cheerfulness will grow ; 
that you may feel the difference as well as know 
it. If this had been done already, Marianne, 
you would have escaped that fit of melancholy 
this afternoon, and many a one before it.”’ 

Marianne.— QO, as to that, I fancy every 
body is ina mopish mood now and then, when 
they are dull and when it rains, and all that.” 

Mother.—* Really, Marianne, we should be 
badly off indeed, in this climate, if we must always 
be dull when it rains. To be sure, if every body 
was obliged to stand still at their windows, and 
watch the drops as they fell, it would be no won- 
der if they were so.” 

Marianne.—* Well mamma, it was only be- 
cause just then I had nothing else to do.” 
Mother.—** That, I grant you, is a reason; 
the best reason, Marianne, that you have given 
me for being miserable. But then this was your 
own fault; there is no one, young or old, but 
may find something to do if they please.” 
Marianne.—“ No really, mamma, just then 
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there was nothing in the world that I could think 
of to do, that I liked.” 

Mother.—‘* That you liked? QO, that was it. 
Now then I believe we shall arrive at the true 
cause of this fit of melancholy ; and which is one 
of the principal causes of the misery and mischief 
that there is in the world ;—you were idle: Now 
] perfectly understand what it was that made you 
say ‘ O dear, O dear,’ and groan and gape; yes, 
indeed, it is a miserable thing to be idle. Indo- 
lent people may often have a fit of mirth or a good 
game of play, but their mirth is sure to subside 
into dulness, they can never know what it is to 
be cheerful.” 

Mariaine.—“ But indeed, mamma, I don’t 
think it was being idle that made me miserable 
then ; ‘it was because I felt so miserable that | did 
not like to do any thing. 

Mother.—** | think you mistake there: sup- 
pose, now, when you first came in from play you 
had thought of winding this cotton for me; and 
suppose by a little effort you had overcome the 
inclination you felt to sit still, and had actually 
done it; do you think you would then have felt 
so dull and dismal as you did standing still for 
three quarters of an hour at the window?” 

Marianne.— No certainly, for then I should 
not have had time to see the bad weather, and to 
think how dull it was.” 

Mother.—** So I thought: it is thus that re- 
gular employment keeps off those capricious fits 
of melancholy to which indolent persons are 
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always liable. When useful and _ industrious 
people are unhappy they can always tell you the 
reason why : but the idle are very often so, when, 
as you said, nothing at all is the matter,” 

Marianne.—‘* Well, I should like to be cheer- 
ful always, very mach.” 

Mother.—* It isa desirable thing, indeed, my 
dear, but then you must first see that you lay a 
good foundation for cheerfulness: and this can 
only be formed by habits of industry, by good 
tempers above all, or in one word, by a peaceful 
conscience. W hile you are a child, the difference 
between Aigh spirits and good spirits—between 
mirth and cheerfulness is not so apparent: but 
by and by, when you will no jonger teel inclined 
to be merry, you must either be habitually cheer- 
ful or habitually dull. Cheerfulness differs essen- 
tially from mirth, in its being a lasting companion, 
and one that does not forsake us even in old age. 
It endures through life ; bears persons up uadet 
its calamities and crosses; and whien genuine, 
shines brightest as we descend into the vale of 
years. ‘ In laughter there is sorrow, and the end 
of mirth is often heaviness ;’ but christian cheer: 
fulness has no such alloy. —*‘ Great peace have 
they that love thy law and nothing shall offend 


them.” Q.Q. 


History of the Cunistran Cuurcu, during 
the Century. 


Numerous disturbances and calamities, con- 
tentions and animositics characterized this period. 
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DURING THE EIGHTH CENTURY. 153 
In the Eastern empire, three emperors were 
dethroned and banished, and the most violent 
controversies were carried on, respecting the 
worship of images. 

It was during these dissensions that the Sara- 


cens ravaged the provinces of Asia and Africa, — 


till they were impeded by the Tartars, who, 
about the middle of the century, overran Colchis, 
Iberia, Alba and Armenia ; and having subdued 
the Saracens, turned their arms against the 
Greeks, whom they finally subjugated. 

Spain was yisited by the Saracens in 714, 
when they defeated the army of Roderick, king 
of the Spanish Goths, and overturned the empire 
of the Visigoths, which had existed more than 
300 years. In the midst of their victories they 
were opposed and defeated by Charles Martel, 
732. 

Christianity suffered much from the inroads of 
the Saracens in Spain, France, Italy, &c. while 
in Germany it was greatly oppressed by those 
who adhered to the pagan superstitions. 

The conduct of the ministers of the church, 
and of those of the monastic orders, was highly 
reprehensible. Enormous sums of money were 
paid to the priests, for the deliverance of souls 
from purgatory. Emperors, kings and princes 
invested bishops, churches and monasteries with 
whole provinces, cities, castles and fortresses ; 
hence the ministers of the church were distin- 
guished by titles of honor, and possessed all the 


dignity and power of sovereign princes. 
In 
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In proof of the enormous power of the pope 
the following is an instance; Pepin, Mayor of & 
the palace of Childeric having formedda 
design to dethrone his master, assembled the 
states in 751; the latter desired the concurrence 
of pope Zachary, who at that time needed the 
assistance of Pepin against the Greeks, and there- 
fore expressed his acquiescence in the plot, 
Childeric was accordingly deposed, and Pepin 
took the reins of government as king. About 
three years after, the pope obtained the exarchate 
of Ravenna, Pentapolis, &c. and thus became 
a temporal prince. 

Although the fundamental truths of religion 
were still venerated, as appears from the dis- 
courses of Jolin Damascenus concerning the 
orthodox faith, and the confession drawn up by 
Charlemagne, yet the people were taught by 
their priests to believe that mortifications, gills, 
and donations to the church, reliance on the 
works and merits of the saints, were all efficacious 
to salvation. 

The greatest zeal was exhibited during this 
century in building and ornamenting churches 
and chapels, endowing monasteries, invoking 
saints, worshipping images, searching for the 
reliques of martyrs, and in pilgrimages to Pales- 
tine, 

A contest of the most violent nature and of 
serious effects, was carried on respecting the 
worship of images, Philippus Bardanes, emperot 
of Germany,under the sanction of John, age ag” 
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of Constantinople, ordered a picture to be re- 
moved from the church of St. Sophia, A. D. 712, 
and sent an order to Rome, tiat all images 
should be removed from the churches. 

These proceedings were violently opposed by 
Constantine, the Roman pontiff, who having 
conyened a council, caused the emperor first to 
be condemned as an apostate and afterwards 
dethroned ; but Leo II]. the Isaurian, in 726, 
issued an edict forbidding the worship of images, 
and ordering them all to be removed from the 
churches, except that which represented the 
crucifixion. A civil war ensued, Leo was excom- 
municated by Gregory, and all his dependants 
in the Italian provinces, either massacred or 
banished. ‘The injured Leo, no ways deterred 
from bis object, proceeded in turn to wreak his 
vengeance on images, commanded them all to be 
publicly burned, and their worshippers punished, 
Constantine, his son and successor, 741, pursued 
the same course; and, in 75%, assembled a 
council at Constantinople consisting of 358 
bishops, at which the use of images was solemnly 
condemned. lis son, Leo IV. displayed the 
same zeal; but he was deprived of his life by 
poison, through the perfidy of his wife Irene, 780. 
This base woman afterwards entered into an 
alliance with Adrian, bishop of Rome, who 
summoned a council at Nice, 786, which restored 
the worship of images. This decision was not 
however, universally received; the Britons, the 
Germans, and the Gauls, decided that images 
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might be placed in the churches, but condemned 
the worship of them. Charlemagne, indeed, 
assembled a council at Frankfort on the Maine, 
composed of 300 bishops, which unanimously 
censured the worship of images, and admitted 
only the historical use of them in the churches. 

During this century, the administration of the 
Lord’s supper lost much of its simplicity by the 
innovation of absurd ceremonies : private masses 
were also celebrated for the souls of tlhe dead who 
were detained in purgatory. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that they were prohibited and 
condemned by the Synod of Mentz. 

To return to the emperor Charlemagne, — this 
great prince did much to produce a reformation, 
he considerably diminished the number of the 
festivals and prohibited the custom of consecrating 
church bells by the rite of holy aspersion. Having 
subdued the Saxons, he fixed bishops at Breme, 
Osnaburgh, Minden, Hamburgh, &c. He also 
founded many schools, and by the assistance of 
Paul, the deacon, regulated the reading of 
the epistles and gospels; to which the learned 
Alcuinus added some homilies, taken from the 
Fathers, called (apostilles) because 
they were read immediately after the texts of 
scripture. Charlemagne also claimed the right : 
of creating bishops, and even of electing popes, 
in confirmation of which, it is asserted that pope 
Leo III. acknowledged him as his sovereign, 
and took the oath of fidelity to him. 

It is remarked by Milner, that ‘this century 
was 
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was the age of missionaries,’ Winfrid, of Kirton, 
or Crediton, is said to have preached with success 
in Frieseland, Bavaria, ‘Thuringia, Hesse, and 
even on the borders of Saxony: he was after- 
wards made bishop of the German churches, by 
Gregory II. under the name of Boniface. He 
was murdered by some pagans in the plains of 
Dackrum, at the advanced age of 75. 

Among other zealous men, raised up to pro- 
pagate divine truth, were Johannes Scotus, 
Claudius Clemens, Rabbanus Maurus, and F’lac- 
cus Albinus, who were sent from Scotland to 
different parts of Europe: to these may be 
added Virgilius, an Irishman, bishop of Salts- 
burgh, W inebald, an Anglo-saxon, and Liefuvyn 
an Englishman, both of whom laboured in Ger- 
many. Milner states that Villehad, a priest and 
anative of Northumberland, was abundantly suc- 
cessful in the conversion of the Saxons: he was 
bishop of Bremen, and was called the apostle of 
Savony ; he died in Frieseland. Firmin, a 
Frenchman, preached in Alsace, Bavaria, and 
Switzerland. Rumold travelled from England into 
Lower Germany, Brabant, &c. he was murdered 
in 755.  Silvin, of ‘Toulouse, laboured in the 
north of I'rance with much success: he was made 
a bishop, and died in the province of Artois. 

The Nestorians of Chaldea, carried the gospel 
amongst the 'lartars. Timotheus, the Nestorian 
pontiff, sent missionaries to Hyrcania, Baciria, 
Margiana, and Sogdia, (vide Burder’s Missionary 
Anecdotes. ) 
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W hile such exertions were made: to diffuse the 
blessed Gospel, the Mahometans were not inactive 
they subdued the most flourishing provinces of 
Asia, and inculcated, vi et armis, their erroneous 
and pernicious principles. 
( Zo be continued. ) 


On the Sanpatu Davy. 


REMEMBER the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy, is the command of God; and is the strict 
command of the Lord from heaven, the Almighty 
in his power hath spoken this short sentence to 
the whole world; but how awful to reflect how 
this command, though so expressive, like all other 
commands of the blessed God, is disregarded by 
many classes of people, and particularly by the 
juvenile classes: For, Oh! what numbers there 
are.on a Sabbath morning, and early on Sabbath 
mornings in many parts of this large city, break- 
ing the commands of the Almighty, going in 
opposition to God, pursuing after worldly plea- 
sures, going, as they call it, to take a little recrea- 
tion: but, if the trampet of God was to sound, 
and the Judge was to take his seat, while they 
are returning by hundreds, in the evening, from 
all quarters, while many turnpike-roads are 
thronged, Oh! Sabbath breakers, if this alarm 
was to be given, and the sound was come to 
judgement, Oh! what a change would then take 
place, what numbers would rush into this large 
city, with pale faces, exclaiming the harvest 
is past, the summer is ended, and J, even J, am 
not 
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not saved. And remember, how often many are 
called to appear before the judgment-seat of Christ 
on the Sabbath, for profaning that holy day. 
Oh! how many melancholy accidents do we hear 
of, that occur on the Sabbath day, one or two 
perhaps have been dashed almost to pieces in a 
moment, other promising youths have met with 
a watery grave, and have left affectionate parents, 
and friends, to lament and to mourn over their 
inconsideration. Reader, remember the Lord has 
said, ** Keep holy the Sabbath day.” 
Mr. , a minister of the gospel, related 
a circumstance not long ago at ————, truly 
affecting, which you will give me leave to relate : 
Four youths agreed, between themselves, to take 
an excursion on the water on a Sabbath day. 
One of them dreamed on the Saturday night that 
the boat sunk, and they were alldrowned. W hea 
he awoke in great agitation, he determined to 
decline going. But a day or two after, taking 
up a newspaper, the very first thing that appeared 
to his view :—A melancholy accideat happened 
last Sunday ; three youths taking an excursion 
on the water, all met with watery graves: ihe 
boat upset, and they were all last. Oh! what 
reader, must have been the feelings of this youth, 
that was saved, whom the Lord had so pre- 
served under such an awful providence; but what 
were his feelings, he saw the providence of God, 
the goodness of God, he saw by faith the love of 
God to him, and he began to pray, and soon after 
became a preacher of the blessed gospel of the 
02 Lord 
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Lord Jesus Christ. Sabbath breakers go and do 
likewise. For behold, now is the accepted time; 
behold, now is the day of salvation. Let every 
one that reads the Youth’s Magazine, remember 
to keep holy the Sabbath day, and pray earnestly 
to God to be in the spirit on that holy day, for 
the Redeemer’s sake, and to his name be ascribed 
the praise. Amen. | 
London. J.B. 
The Proaress of EXTRAVAGANCE. 


EVERY body who has seen Amsterdan, 
must know that a very uscful class of men called 
the Croyers, reside there. They gencrally trundle 
a wheelbarrow before them, attend mercantile 
houses, carry letters or messages, and manage s9 
as to procure a comfortable subsistence, and 
many of them something more. 

There was one of these men, gencrally called 
Isaac the Croyer, who seemed to be at the top of 
his business, and was reputed to be worth ten 
thousand guilders.* As Isaac had acquired this 
property by industry and attention; so he 
laboured cheerfully to encrease it by economy 
and frugality. Naturally parsimonious, both he 
and his wife seemed to have no other. view than 
the increase of their guilders : they lived ina kind 
of cellar kitchen, and a neighbouring old clothes- 
man furnished their wardrobe. ‘Thus situated, 
Isaac, one day on his return home, stopped at a 
place called Rag-fair,—sceing a hat nearly an 

an 


* Nearly £1000 sterling. 
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THE PROGRESS OF EXTRAVAGANCE, 16] 
and likely to go off cheap, he purchased it for 
five guilders. Although this was the first time 
he had ever indulged in such extravagance, his 
wife did not object to the bargain, as it was only 
for once. 


that before the next sunday he should buy a 
perriwig, which he accordingly did for about 
fourteen guilders : and now Isaac strutted forth, 
and in a very short time he became the envy and 
admiration of all his profession. One of these 
acquaintances, however, ridiculed him for wear- 
ing a fine hat and peruke, with a short jacket 
without either cuffs or collar. A conference 


was held, and fora few guilders more, Isaac shone: 


forth in a pretty decent half cast black coat and 
tufiles. AI] was still tolerable, Isaac laboured as 


usual, and their money, notwiilistanding the late 


purchases, was not diminished, 

Now Isaac’s lowly habitation was the residence 
of a barber, whose wife kept the best company in 
town, and entertained her friends in tlie besi stile! 

Perceiving Isaac tomend tn his sunday appear- 
ance, she thought it her duty to bring Isaac’s 
wife forward, hoping that in time Isaac might 
become a customer. Ruminating upon this she 
visited her, and a conversation of some length 
accordingly took place. When the croyer came 
home in the evening, his wife complained of the 
dampness of the kiichen, and told him if she 
remained there any longer it would be the death 
Oi her. A constant repetition of her complaints 
09 incluced 


Yet every thing did not suit, for. 
Isaac wore a cap, and it was now determined — 
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induced Isaac to think of hiring a small garret, 
but then he did not know what to do with his 
wheelbarrow : — After some reflection he hired a 
small decent house, at an additional rent of three 
hundred guilders. Well then to be sure the 
house must be painted and white-washed ; and 
the barber’s wife told the old woman it was 
impossible to do without a carpet, and also that 
she would come the next day and drink tea with 
her. This was a severe stroke,—Isaac and his 
wife had never before dyank tea in stile, and they 
hardly knew the use of the carpet. The bag of 
guilders was, however, broke in upon, and the 
carpet was purchased, and Isaac’s wife was told 
at the tea table, that (considering every thing) 
she might be pretty genteel in the course of two 
or three years, if she would but keep good 
company ! | 
The barber’s wife had some grand acquaint- 
ances; among others was Y ffrao Vander F'liss, 
who lived in a high house, which served as a 
storehouse for dutch cheese and herrings. To 
this lady, and also to Mynheer, her husband, 
Isaac and his wife were introduced. On the 
day following, Isaac, instead of regaling him- 
self in his walk with a light cheap beverage, 
was in a circle of dutch wits ; Isaac soon became 
a different man, he had the newspapers read to 
him, learned to drink claret, and talk politics. 
About this time Isaac’s wife was taken ill, —Isaac 
tenderly enquired the cause of her indisposition, 
and was informed that in a select party the same 
afternoon 
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afternoon, Mrs. Van Spach had declared she could 
not associate with Isaac’s wife, for he was a 
croyer, lived in a small house, and trundled a 
wheelbarrow. Isaac was greatly provoked, and 
began to meditate revenge ; but on reflection he 
thought the best way to preserve his reputation was 
to hire a larger house, and to burn the wheel- 
barrow! The rent of the house was only three 
hundred guilders more than he had ever before 
paid, and Isaac’s new friends persuaded him that 
thissum was too insignificant to stand in competi- 
tion with the preservation of his rank and credit 
in society. 

Isaac and his wife now launched forth into the 


circles of splendor and gaicty; their company 


was universally courted, and their table generally 
honored with friends and acquaintances, —_Isaac’s 
wife had the finest carpets, and the best furnished 
house, and the greatest quantity of plate of any 
person of her acquaintance. Dinners, suppers, 
tea parties, all contributed to her amusement : — 
_ his friends too were very kind; they would often 
borrow fifty or a hundred guilders of him, and 
assure him that if he had not been a gentleman 
and a man of honor, they would not have con- 
descended to make the loan ! 

This state of things continued for about three 
years. One morning Mynheer Vander Filiss 
sent in his account of wines, groceries, &c. &c. 
Isaac was greatly alarmed at the amount; the 
bag of guilders was resorted to, but the contents 


were inadequate to mect the demand. ‘Three 
days 
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man or his wife fenget their situation, and aspire 


pletely — 


164 ON THE LOVE OF THE WORLD, 
days aftérwards an officer of justice seized both 
the person and the property-of Isaac. The sale 
of the property yielded a sum which was barely 
sufficient to satisfy his crediiors and to obtain his 
liberty. Isaac and his wife had now leisure to 
reflect on, and most bitterly to lament their first 
deviation from their former mode of living ; and 
to contrast the happiness which they then enjoyed 
with the distress to which they were now ex posed : 
the wig and the bat were therefore condemned to 
the flames. 

‘The charity of some 
incall them to lend Isaac a sufficient sum to 
purehase himself a wheelbarrow, that he might 
assume his former eccupation: and it is a stand- 
ing preverb to this day at Amsterdam, when a 


beyond to say ‘he is {arning 
Jsaac the croyer;’ mo one will trust him after 
this, and ‘his character and are 


Qn the of the W 


TT isevidently the doctrine of Scripture, thathe 
that would follow Christ, must xenownce the pre- 
sent world. ‘The apostle Jolin tells us, ‘that 
whosoever lovéth the world, the love of the father 
is not ‘in him: and St. Paul tells us to set our 
affections (or mind), en things above, and not-on 


‘things of the earth. ‘Over blessed Saviour tells as 
‘to lay up for ourselves treasures in heaven, where 
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moth not «corrupt, where 
thieves break not through and steal; for where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be jalso, 
Demas soon proved. which he loved best, the 
world or Christ; for Paul says, Demas hath for- 
saken me, having loved the present world, 2 Tim, 
iv. 10.., This world only ought .to: be. used as 
our passage to a better, and not as the place of 
our habitation. For, as David says, we: are 
strangers and sojourners, as all our fathers were; 


our days on the earth are as a shadow, and. there - 


is none abiding,—-—*‘ A pious ‘female who lived 
during the time of the dreadful Irish massacre, 
writes thus to her children, concerning the world: 
The love of the world, brings upon, us great evils 
in this life, and may deprive us of our heavenly 


joys in the next. They will increase the bill of 


our accounts at the day of judgment, and may 


plunge us into eternal.death, and condemnation . 


forever. Why should we not with the. saints 
acknowledge ourselves pilgrims, and strangers, 


and seek for a ‘city which hath foundations; — 


whose builder, and whosemaker is God.” 


** Here, *tis in vain to seek for bliss, 
For bliss can ne’er be found; es 
Till we arrive where Jesus is, 
And tread the happy ground. Yan WTS. 


We have. reason to. believe, that the 
part of mankind are endeavouring to extract: haps 


piness from.the world, . But they often find the 


world to be false, and yet; here would they make 


happiness to. How many young _ 
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166 ON THE LOVE OF THE WORLD. 


people go in pursuit of happiness to fairs 
and other places of sinful amusement, but 
do they find it? No, happiness does not 
dwell with the sons of riot and dissipation, 
Happiness is to be found only in true Religion, 
whose paths are peace, and whose ways are 
pleasantness.— What multitudes have we seen | 
pacing the principal street leading to a fair, 
old and young, of both sexes, all seeking worldly 
pleasure, as their chief goud. | Would to God 
we could see them press with as much earnestness 
to the House of God on the Lord’s day ; to thank 
him for all the mercies which he so graciously 
confers ; to worship before him in his holy temple, 
and to dedicate themselves to his service and 
glory ; but alas! they are blind to their soul’s 
eternal interest; strangers to the things which 
make for their peace; being lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God. I hope none of my 
readers think that they can love God, and, at 
the same time be in love with worldly pleasures ; 
this is a notorious contradiction, Hear what the 
apostle James says, “Know ye not that the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God ;” 
and from hence he draws the following conclu- 
sion, ** Whosoever, therefore, will be a friend of 
the world, is the enemy of God.” Woe be to 
him that striveth with his Maker, for our God is 
a consuming fire ; and, sooner or later, if you are 
determined to resist him, you will find it an evil 
and a bitter thing to sin against God. You must 
not, therefore, dread the frown er court the favour 
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of this poor perishing world, Your heavenly 
Father commands you to come out from among ~ 
them, and to be separate from them, and he will 
receive you, and what is infinitely more, ye shall 
be sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty. 
2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. 0.0.0. 
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Rer.tections preparatory tothe Lonv’s TABLE. 
(By a Youth.) 


THIS is a day on which I renew that covenant 
with the Lord Jesus Christ, which I made some 
years ago. It is a blessed day towny soul. It 
gives me new encouragement to go forward, and 
excites new determinations to continue jin the 
ways of God. I feel this day more attachment to 
the cause of God, than I have ever felt before. 

Reflecting on the infinite loye and condescen- 
sion of the Son of God, in his coming down to 
earth, and assuming the form of a servant ; the suf- 
ferings he experienced in the world, and his igno- 
minious death on Calvary, for man, poor sinful 
_ man; my affections are roused, my attachment is. 
excited, my heart melts with love, my eyes are 
filled with tears ! | 

O that the time were come when [ should sit 
down at the table of the Lord, to, commemorate 
his sufferings, and his dying love for me! even 
for me! who have scorned and despised them 
before, rejected his invitations, and disobeyed 
his commands. | 

But, now, through the grace of God, his ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and his paths, paths of 

peace 
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peace to my soul. I love to hear of Him, and to 
worship Him with the people of God. As I shall 
this day renew my vows unto the Lord, may 
God also renew my love, and strength, to keep 
those vows, for, without his divine aid, I can do 
nothing. : 

Cornwall. D. J. 

The SANDAL TREE. 

THIS is a beautiful tree; the branches are 
regular and tapering; the leaf like the narrow 
willow, shorter and delicately soft. ‘The blossoms 
hang in branches of small flowers, and are either 
red or white, agreeing with the colour of the 
wood. The fruit is smal! and valuable only for 
its seed, the tree thrives in a hilly, rocky situation, 
and if permitted would grow to a tolerable size, 
but the wood is so valuable that it is cut down 
while young, and hence it is hard to procure any 
more than a foot broad. ‘The brightest coloured 
sort of this wood, which has the strongest scent, 
is the most esteemed, having a fine grain, and an 
aromatic smell. ‘This smell it communicates to 
all about it, and hence it is much used in making 
small cabinets, writing desks, and other useful 
articles, especially as no insect can injure it, 
and it will not.rust iron, The oil and wood are 


used by the Hindoos in their religious cere- 
monies, 


ANECDOTE, 


WHEN Mozart, ee of music, was 
in Vienna, some time back, he was accosted by 
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abegzar, whom he felt anxious to relieve, but 
had nothing about him to spare; he took the 
poor creature into a house of entertainment, and 
calling for pen and paper, he composed a piece 
of music, and told the beggar where to take it ; 
he followed the advice, and received from the 
production a sum of money far beyond what beg- 
gars are in the habit of receiving. ‘This was im- 
proving a talent toa benevolent purpose. : 
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MAXIMS. 


THE passions are the ga/es of life; and it is 
religion only that can prevent them from rising 
into a tempest. 3 

Faith, kept in lively exercise, can make roses 
spring out of the midst of thorns ; and can change 
the briars of the wilderness into the fruit trees of 
Paradise. 

The robe of religion came fair and well pro- 
portioned out of the hand of its Maker: if we 
see it soiled and distorted the fault is in the 
person who wears it. 


[LLustraTions of the Scripture from 


Hinpoo Manners and Customs. 


(Continued from page 136.) 


2 Samuel xii. 20. “ Then David arose from the 
earth, and washed, and anointed himsvlf, and 
changed his apparel, and came into the house of . 

VOL. IV. N. Se the 
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170 ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


the Lord, and worshipped.” Bathing, anointing 
the body with oil, and changing the apparel, are, 
among the Hindoos, the firet outward signs of 
coming out of a state of mourning, or sickness. 


2 Samuel xiv. 20. “ My Lord is wise according 
to the wisdom of an angel of God.” This is 
very much like the hyperbolical language of this 
country. When talking to a European, especially 
when they desire to obtain something from him, 
the Hindoos will often say, “‘ Sahéb can do every 
thing.” “ No one can prevent the execution of 
Sahéb’s commands.” “ Sahéb is God.” 

a 

Ezra iv. 14. “ We have maintenance from the 
king’s palace,” or, as it is in the margin of some 
Bibles, “ We eat the king’s salt,” Here is a very 
remarkable coimcidence with Hindoo manners: 
multitudes of poor bramhiins are fed from he 
houses of the rich; and it is very common for a 
servant to say, I eat Sahéb’s salt. A faithless 
servant is called nimak haram, from nimik, salt, 
and haram, faithless. I suppose this illusion 
intimates, as an Eastern compliment, that what 
salt is to food, that a master is to his servant. 


Job xxiv. 16. “In the dark, they dig through 
houses which they had marked for themselves in 
the day time.” Thieves in Bengal very frequently 
dig through the mud walls, and under the clay 
floors of houses, and, entering unperceived, plun- 


der them while the inhabitants are asleep. 
Psalm 
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* Psalm xlv. 7. “Thy God hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness.” A state of fasting, sick- 
ness, or sorrow, 1s marked among the Hindoos 
by abstaining from the daily anointing of the body 
with oil—-See on 2 Samuel, xii. 20, page 169. 
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Psalm \xii. 10. “ They shall be a portion for 
foxes.” ‘This passage appears obscure: but give 
it the probable rendering, “ ‘They shall be a por- 
tion for jackals,” and then the anathema becomes 
plain and striking to a Hindoo, in whose country 
the disgusting sight of jackals, devouring human 
bodies, may be seen every day. So ravenous are 
these animals, that they frequently steal infants as 
they lie by the breast of the mother; and sick 
persons who lie friendless in the street, or by the 
side of the Ganges, are sometimes devoured alive 
by these animals in the night. We have heard of 
persons, in a state of intoxication, being thus 
devoured as they lay in the streets of Calcutta. 


* 
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Psalm Ixxviii. 63. “ Their maidens were not 
given to marriage.” This is described as one of 
the effects of God’s anger upon Israel. In Hindoo 
families sometimes the marriage of daughters is 
delayed: this is, however, always considered as a 
great calamity and disgrace. If a person sees girls 
more than twelve years of age unmarried in a 
family, he says, “ How is it, that that bramhiin 
can sit at home, and eat his food with com forty. 


when his daughters, at such an age, remain un- 
married !” 


Memoirs 
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172 MEMOIR OF MISS ANN TYETH. 


Memoir of Miss ANN TYETH. 


(Concluded from page 138.) 

Oct. 6. Her cousin P.:temarked she was sorry to sce her 
so ill, but rejoiced that she experienced so much consolas 
tion on her sick-bed. “I have not been, said she, without 
some gloomy moments, but I have never once lost my con- 
fidence in God; I come to him in his own appointed way, 
and I know that he is all-powerful to perform his promise. 
It would he sinful to indulge doubts, indeed, why should 
I?—that is a sweet hymu,—* Praise, everlasting praise be 
paid.”’—it strengthened my confidence. 

Fo a friend who observed that she was dangerous'y ill she 
replied, “I am aware of that Sir.”—“ Then you do not 
think you shall recover.”—“I have not thought so for a long 
time.”—“ But have you any wish to do so?”—“ Not in the 
least.” 

Her minister calling found ber extremely weak, and ab 
most unable to converse. “I could tell you, said she, (in 
a whisper) a great deal, but J have not breath.”—“ Are you 
happy in the thought of being with the Lord for ever?”— 
“Oh yes, I have had some happy moments,’’—* Are yoo 
still fixed on Christ ?”—“ Yes, I have no other ground of 
confidence.”—Reader! this is the season to prove the it 
portance of religion—Art thou young? the bloom on thy 
cheek may be soon changed into an hectic flush, and thy 
sparkling eye quickly become dim.—While life and strength 
endure, while Jesus calls, and mercy waits, attend to thy 
soul, to thy peace, to thy happiness in eternity Prepare 
to meet thy God—Prepare instantly ; nor hear with indif- 


ference the warning, for another may never reach thee |. 
* * * * + * 


Her sister observed that she had been in great pain. She 
replied with a smile, 

** These are my preparation days.” 

How simple and plain (observed the same person) are 
the commands and invitations of the Scriptures, when by 
faith we can apply them to ourselves! yes, (replied she) 1 
is from this I derive all my comfort. I have no doubt that 
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I enjoy much more than many whose knowledge of the dis- 
puted points of religion is greater than my own, but which 
will not give support in a dying hour. On the Thursday 
preceding her departure, recovering from a fainting fit, she 
said, I thought I was gone—I have been half-way to Hea- 
ven, but am come back again. ‘You have been then an- 
ticipating some of its glories.”——O no, I cannot tell you my 
feelings, but I have no pain.” ‘Two hours after she said, 
«I have been thinking upon the first chapter of the Song of 
Solomon—I never saw it in such a light before.” 

During her whole illness she never expressed any anxiety 
respecting her absent friends, When asked if she wished 
to have her sisters sent for, she said,— No, they can do 
me no good—I should like to see them all about me, bat 
tell them we ought to be thankful that we have seen each 
ether so lately.” 

She now approached her end rapidly ; her bodily strength 
declined; her spirits became more animated. It was 
twelve o’clock at night, Oct. 9, when she declared she was 
very happy, and that the Lord was her support. I thought 
before this, said she, that I should sing hallelujahs in Hea- 
ven, but I am singing on Earth, 

*“ Fain would 1 mount, &c.” 
lier sister repeated the verse. She looked at her and said, 
“that is it—I cannot talk—pray for me that my faith and 
patience may hold out. When I was first taken in my sto- 
mach at Bude, I thought, well! this I cannot bear, but I 
did bear that and much more since, and I hope, with pa- 
tience.” After a short silence she continued—‘ I: have 
been toiling and rowing hard all night.” Her spirit now 
struggling to be gone, and with a heavenly smile on her 
countenance, she sang in a sweet tone that delightful hymn, 
anchor laid, remote from home, &c.” 
As soon as she had finished it she said, I have been wishing 
to sing ever since I went to Bude, and now my wish is ac- 
complished. Has my Uncle joined the choir?—No, I 'be- 
lieve.—Then tell him to make haste—I thought to have met 


him.” After some observations from her sister, she said, 
“ Well 
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74 MEMOIR OF MISS ANN TYETH: 


“Well, you see I have done; all my hopes are fixed ona 
firm foundation—a solid rock—it holds me up to the last.” 
Her mother remarked, “ you are going to glory my dear; 
Oh! that all in the room may prepare to follow you,” How 
small a number my dear mother! I wish all the world to 
follow me. In Heaven I[ shall meet many of my dear 
friends, and many good men who, while here, were cavilling 
about doctrines: for my part I cquid never join im argu. 
ments about religion; I wanted to feel its power: to have 


. Something to stand on in such an hour as this; and I have 


found that my religion is not that of a disputant, but of a 
bible-christian. It was from thence d derived it, and I rea 
commend it us my dying advice to young persons tn purticular, 


I have often thought what a person’s feelings must be 
when suspended between Heaven and Earth. I am in this 
situation now, but I cannot describe my feelings—I have 
lost my eye-sight, but know all that are about me, and can 
distinguish your voices, “ What day is it? ”—“ Saturday.”— 
“T thought I should spend.last sabbath in Heaven, then I 
thought it would be on my birth-day, but now I am sure I 
shall spend the next sabbath there.’ Last Tuesday I was 
25 years old.” ] 

She then requested to be laid on her pillow—held her 
hand to her face—uttered many short sentences, and ina 


_ quarter of an hour afterwards, left this world to. join the 


chorus of the skies, and see God face to face.—Oct. 10, 
1818. 

Her death was improved by her Pastor on Lord’s-day, 
Oct, 18, to a most numerous congregation, from a text se- 
lected by herself, —“ My son, give me thy heart.” 

A more triumphant departure has seldom, if -cver, been 
recorded. My young reader, if yoy desire to die lke Aun 
Tyeth, seek the God that she sought, and pray for the grace 


| that she experienced, for, if you do not live the life of the 
Pighteous, you cannot dig his deqth. | 


Launceston, R.C. 
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THE CAPTIVE MOURNERS, 
Psalin 137th. 


WHERE Babel’s stately rivers flow 
Majestic through the fertile plains, 

Mournful we sat suffused in woe, 
Nor pity heard the plaintive strains, 


There hung our harps upon the trees, 
Whose bending branches sought the stream 
And gently moan’d the passing breeze, 
Pleas’d with the melancholy theme. 


“ 
. 


oo 
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There did our jeering victors cry, 
Zion’s sweet songs we now require, 
Your pendent harps in mirth employ, 

And gaily strike the tuneful lyre. 


How shall we sing with sacred joy, 
Jehovah’s song in Babel’s land, 


Or our melodious harps employ, rid 
With willing heart or flexile hand? 
No.—Earthly joys shall ne’er erase 

Thy name, Oh Solyma! from me: 
Still shalt thou be my resting place, Bae 
And still my heart delight in thee ! 
Though captive by these streams we mourn, | 
Thou Babylon! shalt meet thy doom ; Ta at 
y S y 
While we to Zion’s mount return, PT} 
Rejoicing to our long Jost home. seid i 
Then 
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176 POETRY. 


Then Dragons here shall hold their reign, 
Fierce beast possess thy ‘ruin’d seat, 


1% ~ And owls with doleful voice complain, 
: Far from the sound of human feet.* 


a 
— 


THE PENITENT’S PRAYER. 


SAVIOUR hast shou fled for ever, 
From my tempest tossed breast, 

Will thy gracious Spirit, never 

Come and cheer, and give me rest. 
Long thou know’st in silent sorrow, 

I have sigh’d to taste thy love; 
Hoping, on some sweet to-morrow, © 
Thou would’st all my guilt remove. 
Long the storm has gather’d round me, 
Threat’hing vengeance on my head; 


a Yet, I thought, I would have found thee, 
on Ere each ray of light was fled. 
ae Trifles, lighter than a feather, 
| Lead my wand’ring heart astray ;. 
tg Dearest Saviour hasten hither, 
rf Chide each vanity away. 
4 Bid the clouds begin to brighten, _ 
. Bid the angry. tempest cease ; 
at My benighted soul enlighten, 
Give my, longing spirit, peace... 
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Hark! more loudly rolls the thunder, 
Thou canst all its murmurs still; 
Saviour, lost in. fear and wonder, | 


. 


Here I wait thy gracious will: 
| Peace, my soul, thy hears 


* Isaiah xiii. 


% 


POETRY. 
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’Tis his gracious Spirit cheers thee, 

Turning darkness into day... 

Jesus, Master, have | found thee, 

Wilt thou then my portion be; 

Spread thy shelt’ring arms around me, 
Let me lean aloné on'thee, 

Thro’ this world so dark and dreary, 
Let me lean upon thy’ breast, 

Hungry, thirsty, faint and weary, 

Let me.come to thee ‘for rest. 

Sweeter smiles the face of nature, 
Brighter seems the sun to be, 

Lovelier seems each: lovely creature, 


Since my Saviour smil’dion me. 


Gloomy death, I do not fear thee, 

All thy terrors. now are fled ; 

For my Saviour willbe neat me, 

He will‘smooth my dying bed.: | 
Heowillb guidesme saféto heaven, 
Where no sins ‘nor sofrow reign ; 

All my vilest ctimes forgiven, 

Jesus’ blood ‘has cleans’d:the stain, 

Blessed be Ins name for-ever, 

For‘ lis pard’ning: love: to, me 
Sinners; doubt his promise never, 


c 


3 
The IRISH PRotEsTant Boy,. and the 
| PRIEST. 
A PRETTY Irish boy of mongrel breed, is 
The fruit of protestant, and. cath'lic. seed, 


To mother’s church an inclination had,-—...,.. 


But Mather. unto mass. force the. lad ; 
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POETRY... 


Yet still the boy to church on sunday stole, 

And evidenc’d a wish to save his soul. 

The rector ey’d the youth, his zeal approv'd, 

And gave a Bible which he dearly lov'd; 

This made th’ enraged father storm and curse, 
Lock up the book and use his son the worse ; 
With holy water, bless’d by men of God, 

He bath’d him oft —but oftner us’d the rod; 

Yet still the boy to church on sunday stole, 

And evidenc’d a wish to save his soul. 

At length, one sunday morn, it came to pass, 

The father dragg’d the struggling boy to mass, 
The zealous papists help’d to force him in, 

And begg’d the priest to pardon all his sin; 

‘No, by the mass,’ he said, ‘ 1 cannot bless, 

Nor pardon, till the culprit first confess.’ 

‘Well,’ said the boy, ‘supposing I were willing, 
What is your charge?’ ‘I'llcharge you but a shilling,’ 
‘Must all men pay, and all men make confession 1 
‘ Yes ev'ry man of catholic profession.’ 

‘And who do you confess to?’ ‘ Why, the dean.’ 
‘And does he charge you?’ ‘ Yes, a white thirteen.* 
‘ And do your Deans confess?’ ‘Yes, boy, they du= 
Confess to Bishops, and pay smartly to.’ 

‘Do Bishops, sir, confess, pay, and to whom?’ 

* Why they confess and pay the church of Rome.’ 
* Weil,’ quoth the boy, ‘ all this is mighty odd ; 
But does the Pope confess?’ ‘ O yes, to God.’ 
“And does God charge the Pope?’ ‘ No, quoth the. 
He charges nothing.’ ‘O then God’s the best; [priest, 
God's able to forgive, and always willing, 

To him I shall confess and save my shilling.’ 
Macclesfield. 


ERIMIS.« 


* A Shilling passes for thirteen pence in Ireland. 
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The SAINT and SINNER’S COURSE ENDED. 
I have finished my course, 2 Tim. iv. 7. 


Though pleasure may the course attend, 


The wise are heedful of the end. 
TAYLOR. 


The Man of Pleasure. 
LORD how deceived! the wretch exclaims, 
Whose feet in folly’s paths have run; 
My pleasures now appear but dreams— 
Alas, my soul, thy course is done! 


The Covetous. 
Mistaken fool! the Miser cries, 
To slave and toil for golden bliss; 
My soul must, now my body dies, 
Sink into hell’s profound abyss! 


The Pharisce. 
The self-applauding Hypocrite 
Who trusts the works his hands have done, 
Sees he is still for heaven unfit, 
And trembling cries—my course is run! 


The Infidel. 
The Infidel no peace can find; 
In vain he seeks th’ alarm to shun; 
A thousand horrors fill his mind 
When Death proclaims his*course is done. 


The Saint. 
How glorious does the Saint appear: 
The life of God in him begun 
Casts out at once tormenting fear, 


Aud loudly cries—thy crown is won. | 
J. D. 
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POETRY. 


vanslations of the French Inscription, page 144, 


WILT thou, O mortal, pass this way, 


Which, deep in thought, I've oftentrod? , 


Though thoughtless, thou must pass one day, 


*Tis an inevitable road. 


T.D. 


PAUSE, passenger, and check thy haste; 
The solemn passage see, 
Through which with serious thought I’ve pass‘, 
Which must be pass’d by thee. 
If no such thought engage thy mind 
Then folly binds thee fast ; 
For while thou thinkest not, thou’lt find, 
The solemn passage pass'd. 
J. H.—O, 


MORTAL! if thoughts do not arise 
While journeying to the tomb, 
Of time’s precarious vanities, 
And thine eiernal home, 
Death will arrest thy thoughtless course, 
And find thee unprepared ; 
Then thou wilt deeply mourn the loss 
Of bliss thou might’st have shared. 
A. 


MEMENTO 


“Sole oriente, tui reditus a morte memento: 


Sis memor occasus, sole cadente, tui.” 


( Translations in verse are requested.) 
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JUNE, 1819. 


The GoLDEN CANDLESTICK. 


1th 


Mac 


THIS representation of the Golden Candle- 
stick was originally copied from the triumphal 
arch of Titus, at Rome, in the same manner as 
that of the Golden Table for the Shew Bread, in 
VOL. IY. N.S. Q our 
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THE GOLDEN CANDLESTICK. 


our Magazine for April last, to which the reader 
is particularly referred. ‘The base of this candk. 
stick is double; the lower base being of much 
greater breadth than the upper; the back of it, 
which was placed next the wall, being straight, 
while the front is divided into faces, and those 
faces. are ornamented with pannels or compart. 
ments, enriched with decorations resembling palm 
branches. The ornaments in the pannels of the 
upper base are wholly corroded by time, so 
that their form cannot now be ascertained. The 
centre pillar of this sacred candlestick appears 
to have been highly ornamented towards the 
bottom whence the stem rises, and the branches 
diverge. The central pillar is also the most sub- 
stantial part, and the stem directly arising from it 
seems to have been rather higher than the six 
branches which diverge from it, three on each 
side. This nearly agrees with the account given 
by Moses, Exodus xxxvii. 17—24, ‘* And he 
made the candlestick of pure gold: of beaten 
work made he the candlestick ; his shaft, and his 
branch, his bowls, his knops, and his flowers, 
were of the same: and six branches going out of 
the sides thereof; three branches of the candle- 
stick out of the one side thereof, and_ three 
branches of the candlestick out of the other side 
thereof: three bowls made after the fashion of 
almonds in one branch, a knop and a flower; 
and three bowls made like almonds in another 
branch, a knop and a flower: so throughout the 


six branches going out of the candlestick. And 
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THE GOLDEN CANDLESTICK, 


in the candlestick were four bowls made like 
almonds, his knops and his flowers: And a 
knop under two branches of the same, and a 
knop under two branches of the same, and a@ 
knop under two branches of the same, according 
to the six branches going out of it. ‘Their 
knops and their branches were of the sayne ; 
all of it was one beaten work of pure gold. 
And he made his seven lamps, and his snuffers, 
and his snuffdishes, of pure gold. Of a talent of 
pure gold made he it, and all the vessels thereof.” 
This costly candlestick was placed on the south 
side of the Holy Place, and served to illuminate 
the Altar of Incense, and the Table of Shew 
Bread, both of which stood in that part of the 
Tabernacle — see the Youth’s Magazine, for 
January, 1818, where there is a plan and des- 
cription of the Tabernacle in the Wilderness, 

There evidently seems to be some inaccuracy 
in the number of almond flowers on the branches 
of our sketch, which might arise from. the 
number being varied afler the time of Moses, in 
order to render them of an uniform size. It is 
true Josephus has said that the candlestick car- 
ried in procession by Titus, was not a faithful 
copy of that taken from the sanctuary; but there 
is reason to suspect that this assertion was merely 
hazarded to soothe the wounded pride of his 
vanquished countrymen, for the Roman victor, 
undoubtedly, would not neglect to have good 
authority for what the artists, who adorned his 


triumphal arch were commanded to represent.. 
PsaLM 
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PsaLm cxix. 67. 


Before I was afflicted I went astray. 


THERE are few subjects less likely to interest 
or affect the minds of the young than that of 
affliction. It isa thing which, generally speaking, 
they know only by description. They are there. 
fore ill qualified to sympathize in the trials of 
others; nor are they much prone to anticipate 


trouble for themselves. Very young persons, 


with but few exceptions, have beheld the world 
only as a scene of enjoyment: to them the past 
appears all sunshine, and the future seems glitter. 
ing with hope and joy. By them the word 
affliction is scarcely understood : They are aware 
that some persons mect with misfortunes; but 
these by their sagacity and forethought they hope 
toavoid. They see that others are afflicted with 
painful diseases; but the vigor and bloom of 
their youth leads them to imagine they have no 
such calamities to dread. And when they hear 
it asserted, from authority they cannot contradict, 
that ** man is born to trouble,” and that, * in 
this world we must have tribulation,” they flatter 
themselves that ¢heir portion of it will not arrive 
until a time when the chief enjoyments of life 
must necessarily cease ; a time when they fancy 
they shall have no great objection to being afflicted; 
especially, according to the general and unrealiz- 
ing ideas they attach to the word. It is not 
needful to use arguments in order to dispel these 


illusions. The first approach of real suffering, 
in 
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in whatever form it may appear, will do more 
than a series of the most elaborate discourses to 
inform them of the reality, the nature, the use, 
the painfulness, and the impossibility of escaping 
affliction. 

In the mean time, we hope to justify our choice 
of a subject which may have been thought un- 
suitable, by directing our attention principally to 
the first word of the text. When the Psalmist 


says, “ before | was afflicted [ went astray,” he ~ 


refers to that period of life, and to those circum- 
stances, in which most of the. young are now 
placed; and to whom, therefore, these words 
must be singularly appropriate. 

There was a time then, it appears, when David, 
who afterwards emphatically exclaimed, ** Jam 
man that have seen affliction,’ —there was a 
time when he knew nothing of it. While he was 
yet ** a stripling, fair and ruddy, keeping those 
few sheep in the wilderness,” the world appeared 
to him as smiling and agreeable as it may now do 
to the reader. He would have been surprised 
could he then have read such language as bitter 
experience afterwards wrung from him; for as 
yet he was a stranger to the tyranny of a patron, 
the ingratitude of friends, the malice of enemies, 
the harshness of relations, the rebellion of chil- 
dren, the disaffection of subjects, private bereave- 
ments, and public calamities: he did not, above 
all, anticipate his own declension from the 
good ways of God: nor had he yet discovered 
that earthly happiness is itself wholly unsatisfy- 
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PSALM CXIX. 67. 


til | ing; which would probably have surprised him 
ig F, more than all the rest. David possessed a lively 
| and fertile imagination: and while a youth, 
leading a pastoral life, he no doubt feasted on the 
beauties of nature; and expatiated amid the 
splendours of distant worlds. It is probable that 
with a mind elevated and excited by such con- 
templations, he was not aware how little the 
feelings of genuine devotion mingled with these 
intellectual enjoyments ;—and would have been 
} astonished to know that in after years, when better 
Bia! acquainted with himself and with God, he should 
He be compelled to exclaim, * my soul cleayeth to 
the dust.” 

When, with the sanguine views of youth, the 
world in its more captivating forms began to in- 
vite his regard;—when in the sunshine of royal 
favor, under the secret consciousness of being 
himself the subject of high predictions, what 
would he have thought could he have foreseen 
that he should ever make such sad exclamations 
as these; ** I am afflicted very much ;—sorrow 

| and anguish have taken hold upon me ;—I found 
| trouble and sorrow: all the night make I my bed 
to swim !”’ 

| But especially, while surrounded with the 
splendours of a court, sharing the honours of a 
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| favorite ; enjoying the fascinations of society ; 
| and partaking the glories of war,—when, in ad- 


dition to all this, the bewitching voice of fame 
first surprised him ;—when the gratifying chorus 
of ** Saul his thousands, and David his ten thou- 
sands,” 
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- 
sands,” reached his ears,—could he then haye 


believed that he should ever be tempied to * say 
in his haste, all men are liars !”—could he have 
foreseen all this he would have said, ‘ surely I 
was destined to be one of the most unfortunate of 
men.” Whereas he was only destined, like other 
persons, to know the world, mankind, and himself. 
It seems, however, that a considerable portion 
of David’s early life had passed before he was 
afflicted ; and as this is according to the most 
usual dispensations of Providence with us,\it may. 
be useful to inquire what effect this exemption 
from trials had upon him ; of this the text fully 
informs us; ‘* before | was afflicted,” he says, 
“] went astray.” This acknowledgement may 
therefore yery properly be improved by way of 
caution to all those who are at present in similar 
circumstanees. Now, reader, before you are 
afflicted, consider what imminent danger there is 
of your.going astray. David, you see, did: 
although from his youth he was evidently piously 
inclined, and of a devout and contemplative turn 
ofmind. Certainly he was more thoughtful then, 
than most young persons appear to be; nor can 
we suppose that his youth was disgraced by any 
open immoralities; but yet, he went astray. ‘The 
World appeared so engaging to him, society so 
enchanting, friendship so sweet, that his heart 
clung to these things. He thought of God with 
reverence, but he did not love Him supremely, 
hor was he at this time, deeply affected with the 
Value of his souJ, with the excellence of nig : 
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188 PSALM CXIXx, 67. 

He did not then know, that ‘* fulness of joy is 
only to be experienced in the presence of God;” 
and he probably mistook some paltry streams of 
earthly happiness, for those ‘* rivers of pleasures,” 
which he afterwards found flow only at the right 
hand of God. Yes, it was with David as it is 
with many other persons before they are afflicted, 
that he loved the world too well to seek God 
supremely and in earnest. _ 

How necessary then, is it for those, who are yet 
rejoicing in their youth, and have known no ad- 
versity, to inquire whether they are not going 
astray ! and if conscience assures them that they 
are wandering far from God, let them be assured 
that, if they continue to do so, one of these alter- 
natives is inevitable ;—either He will visit them 
with some trial which will at once poison their 
present enjoyments, and, as it were, compel them 
to seek a better portion; or they will be abandoned 
to earthly happiness, such as it is, and left to take 
their portion, here and hereafter, with the men of 
this world. Consider again, that to turn in heart 
to God, while the world is yet smiling, is far more 
pleasing ‘to Him, more honorable, and a far. 
more satisfactory test of sincerity, than to delay 
to do so till its enjoyments are withdrawn from 
us. It is a mercy to be able at last to say, ‘* Now 


i; i | have I kept thy word ;” but far happier are they, 
ent) | who having never yet been visited with severe 
UD affliction, and for whom this life has still many 
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charms, can yet profess ‘* I have chosen those 


ways which are far pleasanter, and those paths 
which 
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which alone are peace.”” QO, reader! do not think. 
to wait until God calls you by the terrors of his 
Providence; this is tempting Him indeed! You 
know not how sudden, nor how tremendous that 
yoice may be; nor can you even tell whether it 
will come in mercy or in judgment, Therefore, 
‘now is the accepted time;” now, before you 
are afflicted. 

But it does not always happen that childhood 
and youth are exempt from suffering: Some are 
called ** to bear the yoke in their youth:” and 
the scripture says, itis good to do so. ‘There are 
those who have “‘ chosen rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sin for a season ;’’ even for the season of 
youth. But as afflictions are not in themselves 
desirable, let those who are the subjects of them 
seriously inquire whether it is good for them to 
have been so visited. If trials do not produce the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness, the afflicted are, 
indeed, ** of all men most miserable.” To be 
loaded with a painful, diseased body, or to look 
around on a friendless world, and yet to haye 
* no consolation in Christ,’’ no good hope towards 
God, this is calamity indeed! For let it not be 
supposed that afflictions in themselves are suflicient 
to turn the heart from idols to serve the living 
God. When the dresser of the vineyard had 
digged around the unfruitful tree, then he was to 
wait and see if it would bear fruit. Thus, when 
the means are afforded, and when individuals are 


Placed by Providence in advantageous circum-— 
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190 PSALM €XIx. 67, 


stances, then the Lord waits to see if they im. 
prove them: if not, after that He will cut them 
down. O, then, whatever others do, “ if any is 
afflicted let him pray?” let him humbly cry, 
* thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised, 
turn thou me and [ shall be turned, O Lord God!” 

But there are some who have been afflicted, 
and who having cried to God in their distress, 
He heard their cry and delivered them. The 
cloud is blown over, and their sky is again clear, 
How seriously should such inquire whether they 
can adopt the langyige of the text throughout,— 
“ Before I was afflicted I went astray, but now 
have I kept thy word ;” or have they forgotten 
their sorrows, their fears, and their resolutions; 
and the views they had when in trouble, of the 
value of theirsouls ? will they venture to wait the 
issue of another stroke? will they add to the 
anguish of a second trial the bitterness of not 
having mmproved the first? Rather let them at 
once set themselves to rear the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness: —It may be they have begun to 
put forth the tender bud ?—** afterwards, the 
apostle says, afflictions produce them. Thi 
actual time of trial is sometimes too overwhelming 
for much to be done ; but now, “ afterwards,” 18 
the advantageous and hopeful season. OQ, let it 
not escape unimproved. 

_ These words are full of consolation to those 
afflicted ones who feel that sorrow is doing its 
kind office ; who can already say, it is good for 
me to be afflicted.”” Let them be comforted by 
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_ 


the experience of David; He, like them, ** before 


he was afflicted went astray ; and they, like him, 


(if they do not suffer present impressions to die 
away) will have the unspeakable happiness of 
being able to add, — “now have | kept thy 


word,” Q.Q. 


Tue Cuitp’s Moniror. 


David's advice to Solomon. 


“And thou Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy 
Father, and serve him witha perfect heart, and with a willing 
mind; for the Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all 
the imaginations of ‘the thoughts; if thou seek him he will be 
found of thee; but if thou forsake him he will cast thee of 
for ever.” 1 Chron, xxviii. 9. 


My dear children, 

HOW affectionate and persuasive is the Jan- 
suage of the sacred scriptures! it is impossible 
that you should not have observed the notice that 
the eternal God takes of you, and how frequently 
you are invited to apply to him by humble and 
sincere prayer, for the pardon of your sins, and 
the blessings of his great salvation. Every part 
of the bible seems to say to you, *‘ Remember 
now thy Creator in re days of thy youth, before 
the evil days come.” 

Those parents who fear God desire nothing so 
much as the salvation of their children. Of this 
humber was king David. He had instructed 
Solomon, his son, in the principles of religion, 
and often visited ‘‘ the throne of grace” on his 
nehalf. Perceiving that the end of his days 
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192 THE CHiILD’s MONITOR: 
was drawing nigh, he prepared to set his house 
in order, and having assembled the principal 
men of his kingdom, ‘end exhorted them to fear 
God and walk in his ways, he next addresses his 
dear son Solomon in the words placed at the head 
of this paper: And thou Solomon, my son, &ec,” 
Suppose, my dear children, that your father were 


“upon his dying-bed, how eagerly would you 


listen to catch his last words, to receive his fare. 
well admonition! I imagine that I see him take 
you by the hand, and saying with a faultering 
voice, while the tears roll down his cheeks and 
yours. **And thou, my dear child, attend, 
ere I die, to my earnest, my last advice; let 
me intreat you by the tender relation of a father, 
by the desire that you have to be happy here and 


hereafter, to seek the knowledge of that God 


whom I have served, whose fayour I have expe. 
rienced, whose smiles | have enjoyed ; dedicate 
yourself to his service sincerely and cheerfully, 
remember that God is the searcher of every heart, 
and accurately knows all your thoughts: be as- 
sured, that if you truly seek him, he will gra- 
ciously bless you, and bestow upon you his 
grace ; but if you forsake him, neglect his invi- 
tations, and despise his merciful offers, he will 
Visit your transgressions with anger, and punish 


you for ever.” 


Would you not, my dear children, endeavout 
to observe this admonition ?——Let me intreat 
you to remember 


I. That the most excellent knowledge which 
can 
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THE CHILD'S MONITOR, 
= 
can be possessed ts the knowledge of the ever 
blessed God. 

You may have an extensive acquaintance with 
other things, and yet be astranger to that which 
is necessary to your felicity. Auman learning 
js not only desirable but even indispensable in the 
affairs of the present life. It is pleasing, by the 
means of Geography, to be acquainted with the 
different parts of the world, and by the aid of 
Astronomy to contemplate the heavenly bodies, 
and ascertain their distances from the earth, their 
dimensions, the period of their revolutions,» &c. 
Arithmetic will teach you to calculate, and assist 
you in buying and selling. History lays before 
you the events of many hundred years: but at 
the same time that applaud you for endeavour. 
ing to attain this kind of knowledge, I must re- 


mind you of a serious and affecting truth, that— 


all thts cannot save your souls. Nothing can 
avail here but the knowledge of God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ his dear Son. 

And how is this to be attained? Important 
question! Happily for you, my dear children, 
the answer isat hand. The Bible points out the 
way by which you may infallibly obtain it ; for 
God has graciously promised that all who sin- 
cerely desire it shali be instructed by his most 
Holy Spirit, that Spirit of Truth who is promised 
tothem that ask him. O then, search the scrip- 
tures with seriousness, with diligence, with econ- 
stancy, with resolution, with prayer, and be 
assured that you will not seek in vain. 
VOL. IV. N.S, R 
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TOA THE CHILD'S MONITORS 


UL. right knowledge of God will produce 
a cheerful and an entire devotedness te Him. 

It will Jead you to serve Him with a perfect, 
that is with a whole heart, and a willing mind, 
Knowledge without practice is vain and useless, 
It is a motionless figure—a watch that does not 
discover the time of day. God must be served: 
with a perfect heart, a mind upright and sincere, 
a‘heart renewed, which is in truth the main spring 
and fixed principle by which only you can serve 
God aright in secret and in public, in the closet 
and in the church, at home and abroad. God 
must be served with a willing mind, and not by. 
constraint ; with zeal as opposed to lukewarmness ; 
habitually, and not with a transient impulse. 

~O how delightfal, how profitable to serve a 
master so graeious and liberal! Begin, my dear 
ghildren, to serve God in your early days, for 


*Twill save you from a thousand snares 
‘To mind religion young; | 
Grace will preserve your following years, — 
And-make your virtue strong. 


111. God has an intimate knowledge of your 
hearts, your mtentions, your actions. ‘‘ The 
Lerd searcheth all: hearts.” He sounds theit 
depths, examines their secret recesses, and sees’ 
every thing that passes in your breasts; so that. 
if you merely pretend to serve him, he will dis- 
cover your hypocrisy, and punish’ your perfidy. 
Take care then that you do not act deceitfully: 
with the Almighty, for “ He is‘not weak as thew, 
art.” One of the precepts enjoined upon the Re-' 

man 
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man youth: was, “ ict as if the eyes of Cato 

were always upon yon.” The gospel gives you 
amore powerful command = Act always as in the 
presence of God. ‘Then you will do well; then 
you will insure the love and esteem of those who 
know you, and above all, then you will have the 

approbation of God; for you have the encou-. 
raging promise, 

LV. That the blessing of God will attend those: 
who seek his favour. 

- And this is true, and well authenticated nu- 
merous testimonies. Come forth ye Abrahams, 
ye illustrious Patriarchs, ye holy Prophets, ye 
devoted Apostles, ye Josephs, and Joshuas, and 
Timothys, declare the enjoyments and favours 
ye have experienced! your names are held in 
veneration now, and will be had in everlasting 
remembrance. The promise that God makes to 
such is, “In all thy ways acknowledge me, and 
I will direct thy paths.” He will be found of 
thee a merciful Saviour, an almighty friend, an 


infallible counsellor, an everlasting portion. -~ ' 


V. The state of those who neglect God wilk 


be awful. . “If thou forsake him He will cast’ 
thee off ‘for ever.” 

For God is jealous of his glory, iad will not 
suffer his offérs of mercy to be despised’ with 
impunity. To forsake God is to affront his digs 
nity and disdain his clemenéy ; it is to prefer the 


pleasures of the world which’ are but-for’a 


on to the enjoyments of Heaven whjch are 
elernal, 


How dreadful the thought of being 
cast 
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196 PATIENCE AND PERSEVERANCE. 
cast t off " Him whose smile is Sa but 
whose frown is Hell! and how tremendous the 
thought, cast off for ever, without hope of re. 
lief, without any alleviation of suffering }!~ 
Cast off for ever! then farewell the sound of 
mercy, and ye delightful invitations to the arms 
of Jesus—farewell. Farewell assemblies of the 
saints, and hymns of praise to Him that loved 
sinners and died for their salvation * * *- 

Dear young friends, let the subject of this ad. 
dress engage your serious attention, and may 
God add his blessing to this attempt to excite you 
to seek the Lord. 

Your true friend, 
and affectionate Servant, 
Launceston. Ricuarp Cope, 


- 
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PATIENCE and PernsEVERANCE. 
A Fragment. 


om Weill, I can’t do it,”* exclaimed George, 
while he threw forcibly on the floor the lesson he 
had been studying. 

At that instant his brother Edward entered, 
who, though a year younger than George, and 
inferior in natural capacity, considerably sur- 
| passed him in classical attainments. 
| Edward.—* W hat can’t you do, George.” 

; George.— Why I can’t find the meaning of 


this nasty hard stuff, I shall be forced to give it 
up.” 


Se 


Edward. 
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Edward.—‘* ou had, I think, brother, already 
given it up, for you have thrown your book on 
the floor; and I’m. sure, if I wanted to give up 
my learning, I could not do it in a more decisive 
manner than by throwing my books away.”’ 
George.—** Yes, but I didn’t mean to throw 


_ 


my books quite away, but only | was in such a 


passion just then, that——- ”’ 
Edward.—‘O George! — but I interrupted 


you.” 
George —‘* I only said that I was so mortified, 


I could not hel p going into a passion.” 


Edward.—* I supposed you were only going to- 


say so, and although I am the youngest, I hope 
you will forgive me for making my remarks 
so freely.” 

‘€'To be sure,” said George, rather sulkily, 


“but now really could you have kept your 


temper, think you ? ” 
Edward.—** Yes, I think I could.” 
George.—‘‘ Nay, I can hardly believe you.’”” 
| Edward.—‘* But indeed you may believe me ; 
for although I do not know that, had I been in 
your circumstances, I should haye endeavoured 
properly to subdue my passion, yet I know that 
if I had tried, I could have done it,” 
George.—* And how could you have done it ?” 
Edward —“ [ will tell you as well as I can. 
I should first of all think of the difficulty under 


which I laboured. It was this hard. word, or - 


that puzzling sentence which confounded me. 
Then I should consider which was the best way 
of 
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198 PATIENCE AND PERSEVERANCE. 

of surmounting this difficulty. Certainty it 
could not be by throwing my book away, for 


then it is impossible that I could go on with my 


studies. ‘The only way would be to think again 
and again of it, and toexert myself with fresh 
diligence. Now if you had thus directed your 
thoughts, | dare predict that you would not have 
behaved as you have done.” 

George —* Well brother, perhaps not. But 
now how would you have me to do, for really | 
despair of getting my exercises ready for the 
tutor.”’ 

Edward.—* So you may, and I recollect when 
we were working in our flower gardens yesterday, 
you despaired of getling your piece of ground 
dug over before dinner, but when I told you to 
pluck up your spirits, and apply diligently to 
your work, instead of running to every bed in the 
garden to see what flowers were budding, you 
soon got it done.” 

George.— Yes, so I did, and if you will 
favor me with your advice now, I will take it.” 

Edward.—* Well, I should, if in your place, 
go and pick my book up; I should then 
straighten the leaves of my dictionary; I should 
then try heartily to find the meaning of the 
difficult passage ; and if, after all, I could not 
conquer it, I should pass it over and go on with 
my lesson,as well as I could till the tutor came, 
and would then ask him for his assistance. I can 
tell you, in two words, what would have pre- 


vented all this passion apd waste of time, patience 
and perseverance.” 


Gorge 
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George ranked his | they each 
applied diligently to their work the remainder of 


the morning ; the effect of which was, their tutor 


the afternoon. 


was so pleased with their performances, that he 
permitted them to visit a show of wild beasts in — 


W.T.K, 


Account of an Aurora Boreauts, 


Observed at Tewkesbury, on Thursday Evening, 


February 14, 1819. 


BETW EEN eight and nine o'clock, looking 
out to observe the appearance of the night, | was 
siruck by perceiving some little white clouds, by: 
degrees, and in an almost imperceptible manner, 
encompass the moon, forming the beautiful spec- 
tacle of a very large circle, having the moon for 


its centre; 


or rather a ‘hin ring of white clouds, 


completely encircling (hat fuminary at some 
distance from it—the moon shining in unclouded 
majesty on the space enclosed by the ring. This 
ring had a tremulous motion, resembling a wheel 
moving round pretty quick!y. Amazed at the 
sight, after watching it for some minutes, I 
hastened out of the house te have a more perfect 
view of this phenomenon, it !owever seemed to 


grow fainter 


but on my getting to the extremity 


. of the town, I was further surprised and delighted 
with the sight of the Aurora Borcalis, or northern 
lights, with which I suppose the appearance 
before mentioned was connected, An immense 


grand areh extended from the north to the east, 


of 
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of a yellowish white above, sinking by degrees 
into a deep black shade ; it was, however, rather 
faint, but perhaps had been stronger previous to 
the time when I saw it, or its splendour was no 
doubt in some measure obscured by the shining 
of the moon. From this arch, flashed, at 
intervals, coruscations of white light. At. this 
time, the ring round the moon had diminished | 
one half, and in a short time died away. I had, 
however, the pleasure of seeing it form again mm 
about a quarter of an hour after: there was a 
large mass of white clouds, to the north-west, a 
small detachment from which, as they approached 
the moon, by degrees formed a large thin ring 
about it as before. The ring was for some 
minutes stationary ;_ then as the coruscations of 
white light flashed from the clouds, as before 
mentioned, it-moved quickly round, flashing 
likewise. This continued for about ten of 
twelve minutes, when it became fainter, and | 
returned awe-struck by the scene I had witnessed. 
How beautiful and expressive is the language of 
Thompson on this subject :. 


Silent from the north 

A blaze of meteors shoots: ensweeping first 
The lower skies, they all at once converge 
High to the crown of heav’n and all at once 
Relapsing quick, as quickly re-ascend, 

And mix and thwart, extinguish and renew, . 
All ether coursing in a maze of light.” 


But it is justly remarked.in the Contemplative 
Philosopher,’ ** in England the extremities only 
of these northern lights are to-be secn, so that we 
have 
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have bat a faint idea of their splendour and 
their motions.”? With what magnificent grandeur 
therefore must they appear in the Polar regions, 
where it is asserted a species of this phenomenon 
is scen, which commencing with single bright 
pillars rising in the north and north-east, gradually 
augment till they fill the whole sky up to the 
zenith, producing an appearance in the heavens 
of a vast expanded tent, glittering with gold, 
sapphires, and rubies, ‘This spectacle, however, 


is attended with crackling and hissing noises as 


if large fire works were playing off, which strikes 
the beholders with terror; and from this and 
other circumstances, philosophers ascribe the 
cause of these phenomena to the principle of 
electricity. 

‘+______--Great parent! whose unceasing hand 

Rolls round the seasons of the changeful year; 

How mighty, how majestic are thy works! 


With what a pleasing dread they swell the soul! 
That sees astonish’d, and astenish’d sings.” Tompson. 


The contemplation of these, and other wonders 
which are daily presented to our view, leads the 
thinking mind from nature up to nature’s God ; 
to that Great Being by whom we are, and by 
whom all things were created, and who, in a 
most wonderful and surprising manner, conducts 
the stupendous machinery of the universe. = 


Bap Company. 


A Poor Boy, who had been educated in the © 


Stockport Sunday school, conducted himself so 
well, 
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well, and made so greata proficiency in learning, 
that he was appointed teacher of one of the junior 
classes. About this time his father died, and his mo. 
ther reduced to indigent circumstances, was obliged 
to engage him in one of the cotton factories; 
here he met with boys of his own age, who were 
matured in vice and hardened in crime. Through 


_ the force of their evil example he lost, by degrees, 


all his serious impressions ; and having thrown off 
the fear of God, he became addicted to intem- 
perance and the commission of petty thefts. His 
dissolute conduct soon brought him into the army, 
The regiment was sent to Spain, where his habit 
of excessive drinking was confirmed, and not 
satisfied with the advantages he reaped as the 
fruit of many a splendid victory, he plundered 
the innocent and peaceful inhabitants. On the 
close of the war he returned home with his regi- 
ment, and soon after landing, on the coasts of 
Hampshire, broke into several houses, till at 
length he was detected, tried, and condemned to 
an ignominious death, at the age of twenty-one, 
* Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death,” 


As a poor boy was going to his Sunday school 


- he was met by one of his companions, who en- 


deavoured to persuade him:to play the truant, 
but he resolutely resisted the temptation and went 
to school. When the circumstance came to be 
known by his teachers, and the boy was asked 
why he did not comply with the entreaties of his 
companion, he answered, ‘* Because I have read 

in 
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in my Bible, ‘ My son, when sinners entice thee 


> 


consent thou not. 


’Tis easier work where we begin 
To fear the Lord betime ; 

Grace will preserve our foll’wing years, 
And make our virtues shine. 


B——e S—., 
te # 
CARD-PLAYING. 


““ Cards are superfluous, with all the tricks 
That idleness has ever yet contriv'd, 

To fill the void of an unfurnish’d brain, 

To palliate dulness, and give time a shove,” 


Cowper. 

A GENTLEMAN, in public company, inveigh- 
ingagainst the prevailing custom of Card-playing, 
was requested to give his reasons for such invec- 
tive, which he did in words to this effect: I 
will, (said he,) since you desire it give you my 
reasons ; first, in general, and then, in particular. 
I have observed that cards waste a great deal of 
time, which I esteem the most valuable treasure 
that God hath bestowed on us: In the next 
place, they exclude conversation, which is the 
highest of all social pleasures: And, lastly, they 
too frequently excite envy, repining, and ill 
humour. ‘To be more particular.—In young 
persons, the habit of playing at Cards absorbs 
many of those hours which should be spent in 
improving the mind, and which, thus simply 
lost, can never afterwards be repaired ; and by 
thus losing the opportunity of improvement, are 
utterly unfit for proper employments, and, of 
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course, fall into parsaits unworthy of the situa. 
tion they might have filled, and become insigni. 
ficant in themselves, and useless to society, 
With respect to the old: ‘This bumour of Card. 
playing is a most wretched example, and con. 
tributes greatly to ruin the rising generation: it 
removes that reverence which daght naturally to 
wait upon years, and renders that season of life 
disgraceful, which onght to be the object of 
veneration: It increases avarice, the too natural 
vice of age, and corrupts the heart, at a season 
when it should be employed in more serious 
pursuits. In a word, this is one great cause of 
that incapacity so justly deplored in our youth 
of both sexes, and of that profligacy which dis- 
graces those in advanced years.” 


ANECDOTES. 


Preservation of George Crow, and his Testament. 
May 26, 1556. 


‘Thy word have I hid in my heart.”—Psalm cxix, 11, 


“GeEorGE Crow, of Malden, Essex, having 
put to sea to procure a cargo of fullers earth, in 
Kent, the barge. was driven on shore, filled with 
water, and every thing washed out of her, ex- 
cept a new testament which Crow highly esteemed, 
and placed in his bosom. He had with hima 
man and a boy. Their situation became every 
minute more alarming, the boat being useless, 
and themselves ten miles from land, expecting that 
in a few hours the tide would set in upon them. 

After 
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ANECDOTES, 905 
After praying to God they got upon the mast, 
and hung there for ten hours, when the boy, 
overcome by cold and exhaustion, fell off and 


was drowned! The tide having turned, Crow 


proposed to take down the masts, and float upon 
them, and at ten at night they were borne away 
at the mercy of the waves. Crow’s companion 
died in the night through fatigue and hunger. 
Being left alone, he earnestly called upon God 
for succour. At length, he was taken up by 
a Capt. Morse, bound to Antwerp, who, taking 
him at first for some fisherman’s buoy, had al- 
most steered away. As soonas Crow was safe on 
board, he put his hand in his bosom, and with 
joy, drew out his beloved Testament, which, 
allhough wet, was not otherwise injured. Crow 
was well received at Antwerp, and the money he 
had lost more than made up to him.” (¢Pratt’s 
abridgment of the Boook of Martyrs.) 

; 


DisINTERESTEDNESS. 


IT was a law, among the Romans, that none 
should come near the Emperor’s tent in the night, 
upon pain of death: one night, however, a 
certain soldier was apprehended standing near 
the tent of one of the Emperors, with a petition 
to present to him; the soldier was therefore, ac- 
cording to the law, immediately ordered to be 
executed ; but the Emperor hearing the noise 
from within his pavilion, and being told that the 
VOL. IV. Ne Se soldier 
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soldier had brought a petition to present, called 
out, saying, ** if it be for himself, let him die; 
if for another spare his life.’”” On examination, it 
was found that his petition was for two of his 
fellow soldiers, that were taken asleep on the 
watch; he was accordingly pardoned and escaped 
the sentence of the law. Thus, according to the 
Gospel, charity hideth a multitude of sins, for 
God has declared himself well pleased with the 
intercession of his people in behalf of others, 
since while it reminds them that it is only 
through the Great Intercessor, Christ Jesus, that 
they are themselves accepted ; it enables them to 
shew their affection and devotedness to His cause 
when they do not seek their own good, regardless 
of their fellow creatures’ welfare. GEORGE. 


re 


OMNIPOTENCE OF Gop. 
WILEN the plague raged in Kondon, Lord 
Craven to avoid it, ordered his carriage and four 
horses to be got ready to goto his country es- 
tate: all was in readiness, and his lordship was 
crossing the hall, when he heard his black post- 
illion say, “ I suppose my Massa’s gods live in 
de country.” His lordship was so struck with 
the remark, that he desired the horses to be 
taken out, and the carriage put up, and he 
remained in town during the contagion, was 
very kind to the poor and afflicted, and never 
felt any effects from the plague. So wonderfully 


does the Almighty sometimes make use of the very 
weakest instruments. E. M. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 907 
MAXIMS, 


CONTENT is natural wealth, and luxury 
is artificial poverty. 

Afflictions are sent us from God, for our 
good. 

The grateful heart at once performs its duty 
and endears itself to others. 


of the Scrieture from 
Hinpvoo MANNERs and Customs. 
(Continued from page 171.) 

Psalm lxxx, 13. “ The boar out of the wood 
doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth 
devour it.” The wild hogs and the buffaloes make 
sad havock in the fields and orchards of the Hin- 
doos. ‘To keep them out, men are placed day and 
night on elevated covered stages in the fields. 


Psalm civ. 2. “ Who stretchest out the heavens 
like a curtain.” This perhaps has an allusion to 
the curtain or awning, stretched over an area, in 
which companies sit at weddings, feasts, and 
religious festivals, and underneath which are sus- 
pended dragons, and other devices, giving it the 
appearance of the spangled heavens.—See the 
description of the Houses of the East, in the 
Youth’s Magazine, for November, 1817. 


Proverbs xv. 17. “ Better is a dinner of herbs, 
where love is, &c.” Great numbers of indigent 
Hindoos subsist wholly on herbs fried in oil, and 
mixed with their rice. 
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908 ACCOUNT OF RICHARD EVELYN. 


Proverbs xvii. 1. “ A house full of sacrifices” 
A Hindoo priest, who officiates at a great festival, 
sometimes receives so many offerings, that his 
house may be said to be filled with them: many 


articles are damaged before they can be used, 


Proverbs xxi. 1. “ The king’s heart is in the 
hand of the Lord: as the rivers of water (rather, 
as a water-course) he turneth it whithersoever he 
will.” This is probably an allusion to the prac- 
tice of the farmer in irrigating his field, when he 
conveys the water in gutters along the fields, 
turning it in all directions, so that every part of the 
field may be watered, and a good crop insured, 
If this illustration be correct, it shews that the 
comparison of Solomon was very significant. 


AccounT of RicHaRp, the Son of the celebrated 
JOHN EVELYN, “ Author of Siva.” 
( Extracted from the Diary of his Father.) 


“ 1658, 27 Jan. After six fits of an ague, died my son 
Richard, five years and three days old only, but at that 
tender age, a prodigy. for wit and understanding, for beauty 
of body a very angel; for endowment of mind, of incredible 
and rare hopes. To give only a little taste of some of them, 
and thereby glory to God, at two years and a half old, he 
could perfectly read any of the English, Latin, French, or 
Gothic letters, pronouncing the three first languages exactly, 
He had before the fifth year, or in that year, not only skill 
to read most written hands, but to decline all the nouns, 
conjugate the verbs regular, and most of the irregular; 
learned out Puerilis, got by neart almost the entire voca- 
bulary of Latin and French primitives and words; could 
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ACCOUNT OF RICHARD EVELYN. 909 


make congruous syntax, turn English iato Latin, and vice 
versa, construe and prove what he read, and did the govern= 
ment and use of relatives, verbs, substances, ellipses, and 
many figures and tropes, and made considerable progress in 
Comenius’s Janua; began himself to write legibly, and had 
a strong passion for Greek, 
The number of verses he could recite was prodigious, 
and what he remembered of the parts of plays, which he 
would also act; and when seeing a Plautus in one’s hand, 
he asked what book it was, and being told it was comedy, 
and too difficult for him, he wept for sorrow. Strange was 
his apt and ingenious application of fables and morals, for 
he had read sop. He had a wonderful disposition to 
mathematics, having by heart divers propositions of Euclid, 
that were read to him in play, and he would have lines and 
demonstrate them, As to his piety, astonishing were his 
applications of Scripture upon occasion, and his sense of 
God; he had learned all his Catechism early, and under- 


stood the historical part of the Bible and New Testament to — 


a wonder, how Christ came to redeem mankind, and how, 
comprehending these necessaries himself, his godfathers were 
discharged of their promise. These and the iike illumina- 
tions far exceeding his age and experience, considering the 
prettiness of his address and behaviour, cannot but leave 
impressions in me at the memory of him. 

When one told him how many days a Quaker had fasted, 
he replied, that was no wonder, for Christ had said man 
should not live by bread alone, but by the word of God, 
He would of himself select the most pathetic psalms, and 
chapters out of Job, to read to his maid during his sick- 
ness, telling her when she pitied him, that all God's children 
must suffer affliction. He declaimed against the vanities 
of the world before he had seen any. 

Often he would desire those who came to see him to pray 
by him, and a year before he fell sick, to kneel and pray 
with him alone in some corner. How thanktully would he 
receive admonition! how soon be reconciled! how indif- 


ferent yet continually cheerful! He would give grave 
advice 
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 adyice to his brother John, bear with his imperti 

‘and say he.was but achild. If he heardjof.or saw any new 
thing he was unquiet till he was told how it was made; he 
brought to us such difficulties as he found in books to be 
expounded. He .had learnt by heart divers sentences in 

Latin and Greek, which, on occasion, he would produce. 

even to wonder. He was all life, all .prettiness, far from 

morose, sullen or childish in any thing be said or did. The 

Jast time he had been at church;(which was at Greenwich) 

I asked him according to custom, what he remembered of 

the sermon; two good.things, father, said he, bonum gratie 

and bonum gloria, with a just account of what the preacher - 
said. The day before he died he called to me,.andina. 
more serious manner than usual told me that for all I loved © 
him so dearly, I should give my house, land, and all my fine 
things, to his brother Jack, he should have none of them; 

and next morning when he found himself ill, and that I 

persuaded him to keep his hands in bed, he demanded — 

whether he might pray to God with his hands unjoied; 
_ and a little after, whilst in great agony, whether he should 
not offend God, by using his holy name so often calling for 
What shall I say of his. frequent pathetical ejaculations 
uttered of himself ; sweet Jesus save me, deliver me, pardon 
my sins, let thy angels receive me! So early knowledge so 
much piety and perfection! But, thus God having dressed 
‘Up a saint fit for himself, would not longer permit him with 
us, unworthy of the future iroits of this incomparable 
ful blossom. 

Such a child I never saw! for sach a child I bless God | 
in whose bosom he is! May I and mine become as this little 
child, which now follows the child Jesus, that Lamb of God, 
in a white robe whithersoever he goes. Even so, Lord Jesus, 

fiat voluntas tua! Thou gavest:him to us, blessed be the 
name of the Lord! that I had any thing acceptable to Thee, 
was from thy grace alone, since from me he had nothing but - 
sin, blessed be my God for. 


» ® Thy will be done. 
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The VARIATIONS of the Rosz. 


A Poetical Allegory, 
My Beloved is white and ruddy.—Sotomon’s Sona, v, 10. 
WELL pleas'd to see the roses bloom, : 
The muse demanded why, | | 


Should some the Lily-white assume, 
And some the crimson dye. 


-_ 


~ 


The cause was sought, but'no essays 

An answer could afford, 

Till fancy, wrapt in ancient days, 

The hidden cause explor’d: 


Near where the tree of ‘knowledge grew, 
In Eden’s hallow’d ground, . 

A bed of roses struck the view, - 

And fenc’d the tree around, 


Large sweets diffusing through the vale, 
The milk-white beauties spread 
Their virgin: bosoms to the gale,” 

Nor yet assum’d the feds 


While Adam strung the mauly nerve, 
To dress and keep the ground; 

His bride, well pleas’d lier lord to serve, 
Would range the garden round, 


To cull the fruit, and tend the flow'rs, 
And mark their early bloom; 
With smiling roses strew’d her 
Which breath’d a rich perfume, 


¢ 
‘ 
is | 


POETRY. 


This fav’rite spot, her nurs’ry made, 
New beauties daily rise ; 

Her morning visits here she paid, 
To gather fresh supplies. 


One morn (a fatal morn it was) 

She paid her usual suit, 

But, ah! from hence destruction rose, 
She coveted the fruit, 


Ureg’d on by Satan’s false pretence, 
(The chief and first of foes,) 
; She dar’d to break the feeble fence, 
i And trampled on the rese. 
; 


. 


> * . ~ 


Unaw’d she stretch’d the impious hand, 
Tl’ alluring sweets to prove; 
Regardless of her Lord’s command, 
Regardless of his love. 


The injur'd rose beheld the theft; 
And wounded hung its head ; 
The snowy-white its bosom left, 
And blushing chang’d to red. 


- 


ef 


Its foliage wept a dewy show’, 

Which spoke some strange event : 

| Eve turn’d and saw the bleeding flow’r, 
bE And marvell’d what it meant. 


Awhile she stood and gaz’d thereon, 

"Till trembling she withdrew ; 

Unconscious she had trampled on- 

The fairest plant that grew.” 


Here fancy paus’d :—and truth began 
The wonder to disclose ; 

A nobler form than flow’r or man 
Lies couch’d beneath the rose. 


This 
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This, only, trodden to the ground, 
Dishonour’d, blush’d a red ; 


= 


’Twas ‘‘ Sharon’s rose” that felt the wound, 


"Twas ** Sharon’s rose” that bled. 


The atrocious deed no sooner done, 
But Christ the victim stood ; 

In spotless white his godhead sione, 
His manhood bath’d.in blood. 


And hence the roses now unite, 
T’ exhibit him that bled ; 
This wears the justifying white, 
And that th’ atoning red. 


The muse these graces sought to prove, 
And brighter beauties eyed : 

"Lill lost in wonder, praise, and love, 
She kiss’d * the rose and died. 


O may my soul these blessings share, 
“ In the decisive hour ;” 

And ever in my bosom wear, 

This sweet, this lovely flow’r. 


THE APPEAL. 


“ Have I been a Wilderness unto Israel?’ Jeremiah ii, 31. 


HOW just, O God of love, 
The charge against us made! 


Yet do not from thy church remove, 


But grant us still thine aid. 


This question melts our heart, 


Our sinful ways we mourn, 
We grieve that we should thus depart 
But now to thee return. : 


Nor 


* Psalm ii, 12. 
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214 POETRY. 
Nor can we e’er complain, | : 
We found thee comfortless, 
To us thou never Lord hast been 
barren wilderness.” 


Thy mercies strike our eyes, 
Our highest thoughts confound ; 

What suitable, what rich supplies, 
To all thy saints abound! | 


And then the Saviour’s grace, 
The covenant of thy love, 
The joy we find in Zion’s ways, 
The hope of Heaven above. 
Be humbled O my heart, 
Let gratitude appear ; 
He that pursues the better part, 
In Heaven that part shall share. B, —Ve. 


= 


* 
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MORN. 
“ Sweet is the breath of Morn,” Milton. 


“BEFORE the sentinel has gone to seek 

The embraces of sweet sleep ;” or the drunkard, 

Who only sleeps by day, has reach’d 

His wretched home; before the shining stars, 

Which gild the skies on high, have been out shone 

By thy approach, O morn! I would be up, | 

And view thy pow’rful charms : I would, with joy, 
. The warblers hear, that chant their Maker’s praise: 
I would, with gratitude, behold the sun, 

Shed his bright warming rays thro’ all the land, 

Enlivening the vegetable world, 

And sweeping off the dew that nightly fell; 

And ne’er forget that mighty God who has, 

With his ali-pow’rful arm, my life preserved, 

To see the beauteous light of morning fair ; 
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While many others have, ( O! solemn thought,) 
Been snatch’d from this fair scene to fairer worlds, 
To hear, perhaps, bright angels sing, instead 

Of warbling birds; to.see the glorious sun 

That ne’er will set, shine in the midst of heaven: 
To see a day, which will, through circling ages, 

Be still the same—a day without a night! 


TO FRIENDSHIP. 


Written in a season of Affliction, on receiving a consolatory 
Letter from a Friend, 


FRIENDSHIP, thy charms are sweet, I feel them so, 

For oft hast thou refresh’d me by thy smiles, 

And chas’d the gloom of sorrow from my brow: 

Oft when oppress’d with trials which remind 

The heav’nly trav’ller “‘ this is not his rest” 

How sweet thy consolations to my soul ; 

Suppress’d by these my tears forget to flow, 

And murm’ring sighs no longer dar’d rebel. 

Sweet Friendship! purest spring of earthly joy, — 

As on [ travel through the wilderness, _ 

May thy refreshing stream flow near my path 

Till I shall reach my home, my rest above: 

There shall 1 need not e’en thy gentle stream, 

At which so oft I’ve sipp’d when fainting, tir’d 

And wearied in my journey through the waste ; 

But ever near the fountain Head of bliss 

Shall drink full draughts, nor faint, nor thirst again 

Enliv’ning hope! press forward then my soul, 

Cheer’d by the vista faith presents to view ; 

A few more steps shall bring thee to thy rest, 

Then shalt thou lean thy weary head on the Redeem- 
fer’s breast. 

EMMA. 

Translations 
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Translations of the Memento Mori, page 180, 


WHEN Phebus rises from the orient deep, . 
And mortals quit their sweet nocturnal sleep ; 
Think on thy ransom from the form of death, 

And praise thy maker for protracted breath: 

But when he sinks beneath the sea-blue wave, 
Muse on thy journey to the darksome grave; 
Through death’s dark vale where earthly projectsend, 
‘The bad man’s terror—but the good man’s friend. 
Ampthill. E. H. 


- | WHEN in the morning’s kindling skies 
The sun’s bright beams appear ; 
Think on that morn when thou shalt rise, 
Thy final doom to hear. 


And when his milder setting ray 
Silvers the ocean’s breast; 
ip Think on that hour when death shall lay 


=> 


Thy lowly head at rest. C.M. 


WHEN the bright sun proclaims the new-born day, 

And gladdens nature with a rising ray, 

Remember thou shalt rise from death’s dark gloom, 

Bursting the fetters of the silent tomb; 

But still be mindful, when his course is run, 

And in the western ocean sinks the sun, 

Of that dread hour when none from death can save 

But thou shalt sink into the yawning grave. HH: 
J. ii. 
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THUS let the rising sun recal 
To mind thy rising from the dead ; 
And mark its setting points to all 


That path which all must sbortly er 
J. 
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Lines written by Lady Jane G rey, in her imprisonment. 
, N on aliena putes homini que obtingere possunt 
sors hodierna mihi cras erit illa tibi, 


Deo juvante nil nocet livor malus 
Et non juvante nil juvat labor giavis 
Post tenebras spero lucem. 


(Translations in verse are requested. ) 
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Cyangelical Miscellany. 


JULY, 1819. 


The Siuver TRUMPETS. 


3 
‘ 


ALTHOUGH all the Authors who have 
treated upon this subject have concurred in res 
presenting the Jewish Trumpets as formed of 
rams horns, Josh. vi, 4, and of course as crooked, 
it is remarkable that on the arch of Titus at 
Rome, from which the aboye was copied the 
sacred trumpets are represented as_ perfectly 
straight; being placed crossing between the legs 
of the table of shew-bread, to be carried in the 

VOL. 1V. N.S, T Roman 
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Roman triumphal procession. It must certainly 
be allowed that horns of some kinds haye beey 
used for musical instruments; but the extreme 
crookedness and solidity of the ram’s horns, 
give great countenance to the idea that the 
seven trumpets mentioned by Joshua must haye 
been made of metal wrought into the form of the 
ram’s horn; as it is impossible to conceive how 
the horn of the ram could be bored and adapted 
for musical purposes. It is known that elephants 
teeth were anciently included among horns; but 
the strong objection still remains that the labour of 
preparing any kind of horn for a musical in- 
strument would be much greater than that of. 
furming a trumpet of metal, and the latter would 
produce a more musical sound, and have a more 
elegant appearance. [rom the nature of the in- 
strument, we may readily conclude that different 
kinds of trumpets might be common among the 
Jews, and that the ram’s horn kind were used 
to produce shirill and piercing sounds, but the 
probability appears to be that the jubilce trun- 
pets were intended to ** wax louder and louder.” 
Exod. xix. 13, 19, and that they were therefore 
formed long and straight. ‘They were certainly 
made of silver, Numb. x, 2—10, and were ap- 
pointed to be blown on the various particular 
eccasions, as On first new-moon in each year “on 
the time appointed, Ps, Ixxxi. 3, and on the 
solemn feast day,” but it is impossible to say 
absolutely whether they were ot were not the only 
trumpets in use among the children of Israel. _ 
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“ 7] CAN DO WITHOUT IT.” 
Part I. 


THIS is one of the best mottos in the world, 
r one of the worst, according to the meaning 

attached to it; which will appear from the con- 
duct of two young people who were acquainted 
with each other; and who each happened. to 
adopt the above sentence into frequent use. 
Eliza disliked and ridiculed the manner in which 
it was applied by Ruth; and Ruth could not but 
disapprove of the way in which it was used by 
Eliza. The purpose to which Ruth employed 
these words and the way in which she came to 
adopt them as her motto, shall be explained in 
the present paper. 

[ler parents were persons of superior education, 
but their income was limited and narrow ; so that 
they were compelled by their circumstances, as 
well as inclined by their good sense, to study a 
liberal economy. Ruth entered into the prudent 
and sensible views of her parents at an early age, 
and her general conduct gave them so much 
satisfaction, that on the day she was fourteen, her 
mother informed her that from that time she 
should be entrusted with the purchase and intire 
management of her own dress; and that ber 
annual allowance would be increased accordingly. 
The sum now allotted to her was such as her 


mother considered sufficient, with prudence and © 


management, to meet all her real wants and 
reasonable wishes. | 
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Ruth was much delighted with this trust; and 
when she received her first quarterage, the pos- 
session of a sum of money so much larger than 
she had ever been mistress of before, made her feel a 
little giddy. However, she deposited it safely in 
her desk, resolving not to touch it till it was really 
wanted. Economy, her mother told her, did not 
consist in grudging to supply our real wants, but 
in restraining the desire for superfluities. Not 
many days after she had entered upon her new 
responsibility, Ruth accompanied. her father and 
mother to a neighbouring market town, where 
they frequently went to make purchases, as they 
lived in the country. She had often been with 
them on former occasions; but it was with a sen- 
sation intirely new that she now walked through 
the busy streets of this town, and passed its long 
rows of well-furnished shops. Heretofore she had 
surveyed the various tempting articles they ex- 
hibited merely as an amusing spectacle, and with 
no more idea of possessing any of them than one 
has of purchasing the curiosities of a museum, 
But now circumstances were altered : Here were 
things, and pretty things too; that she might 
have if she pleased. And this thought, notwith- 
standing Ruth’s prudent temper and good resolu- 
tions, presented itself to her mind continually, 

The first thing that struck her as a real dest- 
deratum was a steel purse, several of which she 
saw glittering in a jeweller’s window. There 


were also some silver ones, but of these she did 


not allow herself so much as to think. A new 
purse 
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purse, now that she had so much more to do with 
money, appeared very suilable for her first 
purchase. 

‘“ Mamma,” said she, pulling her mother’s 
elbow, *‘ would you stop one minute; I think I 
should like one of those purses.” Her mother, 
who was aware that this day’s excursion would 
prove rather trying to her daughter’s prudence, 
although she did not intend to put any restraint 
upon her, replied, “ yes I will stop a minute, and 
we will wait Aere, that you may have time to 
consider, before you go in, whether you want a 
new purse.” ** ‘To be sure,” said Ruth, after a 
moment’s thought, **1 have my old silk one; but 
then——ah well, I can do without it,’ she 
aided; and without giving another look at the 
shop window, she hastened on. _ 

“ Now,” said ber mother, ** you have saved 
five or six shillings by that moment’s censi- 
deration.” 

At this time beaver hats, trimmed with satin 
were much worn. ‘There was a capital ‘hatter’s 
in this town, where two large bow-windows, 
furnished with every variety of shade and shape, 
to suit all fancies, caught the eye of the fair 
passengers: some loaded with nodding plumes, 
others with most becoming pink satin linings, 
and trimmings to match; and some with broad 
embossed bands, and dangling tassels. 

‘*Mamma,”’ said’ Ruth as they passed this 
shop, ‘* would you stop one minute? I was 
thinking—don’t you think a beaver hat would be 
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very warm and comfortable for me this winter? 
and besides, how it would save my straw! That 
is a very pretty one, isn’t it >—Just my size | 
should think:—shall we just go in and i inquire 
the price 2?” 

‘* If you wish it, we will,” replied her mother; 
so they entered the shop; where a handsomely 
dressed lady was then in the act of purchasing 
one of the very same shape. Ruth seeing this, 
jogged her mother, that she might notice such a 
sanction to her own choice. They now inquired 
the price of the article in question. 

*¢ That hat, ladies, is one guinea only,” said 
the shopkeeper. 

Here Ruth darted an inquiring look at her 
mother, to know whether she thought it cheap or 
dear. 

- & You recollect your straw hat, I suppose, my 
dear,” said her mother. ma’am,” in- 
terrupted the shopkeeper, are now considered 
remarkably common :—quite owt in fact. We 
have a surprising demand for beavers at the pres 


- sent time: the manufacturer assures me he cannot 


gct them made up fast enough.” ) 
Ruth’s respect for hesecrs and contempt of 
straws were wonderfully increased by this speech, 
*¢ Allow me ma’am,”’ continued he, to recom- 
mend the young lady to try it on. Ruth, who 
knew this would be a hazardous experiment, 
again looked at her mother: then she reflected 
a moment; (which, it must be confessed is a 
difficult thing to do, dispassionately, in a room 
full 
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full of hats and bonnets:) she then whispered to 
her mother, ** I wish we had not come in, for 
after all, J could do without it.” “1 am very sorry 
we have given you any trouble, Sir,” said Ruth’s 
mother to the shopkeeper, “ for I believe we shall 
not purchase one this morning.”’ 

The shopkeeper bowed; and whether he or 
Ruth felt most disappointed it would be hard to 
determine. 

Soon after this, her mother had occasion to go 
to the stationer’s to make some purchases. This 
shop displayed a great varety of articles of dif- 
ferent sorts and uses, from toys to telescopes. 
After looking about her here for some time, Ruth 
said to her mother ‘* I am very glad I did not 
buy a beaver hat, how much better it would be 
to have something that would dast! see, are not 
these pretty ?” added she, pointing to some small 
plated inkstands, *‘ and they are only fifteen 
shillings I find.” Her mother smiled. ‘Ah, you 
are thinking of my writing desk: very true; I can 
certainly do without it” continued Ruth; and 
with this consideration she got safely out of the 
shop. 

Her mother had now finished her business in 
the town, and as they were returning to the inn, 
a pastry-cook’s window reminded Ruth that she 
washungry. ** Mamma,” said she, “ are not you 
hungry? I am very, had we not better go in 
and have a bun or something ?” 

“Did not you bring some biscuits in your 
basket ?” said her mother, ‘ O yes, so I did,” 
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294 I CAN DO WITHOUT IT. 
(said Ruth) *‘and here they are, so we can de 
without it.” 
When they reached the inn, the chaise jot 
being quite ready, Ruth’s mother drew out her 
pencil and wrote something on the back of one of 
her bills; which she then handed to Ruth, saying, 
“see, my dear, if | have cast this up right,” 
Ruth took the paper, and read the following 


account. | 

£ s. @ 

A steel 5 

Beaver hat, l ] () 
vite Plated O15 0 
Sundry tarts, 0 4 


Total, saved by doing withoul it, £2 1 10 


Ruth smiled, and said, * yes, mamma, it is 
_ guite right; and if it had not been for you | 
should have been quite wrong.”” ** Nay Ruth,” 
replied her mother, ‘* ] must give you some credit 
this morning for having yielded so easily to my 
suggestions: prudence does not consist in not 
being tempted, but in not yielding to temptations. 
Yes, you have saved at least 2/. Is. 10d. this 
morning by the timely use of those few simple 
words ; and I think they would form an excellent 
motto for you, now that you are entrusted with 
the disposal of money.” “ Yes,’’ said Ruth, 
quite delighted, *‘ J can do without it; this shall 
be my motto, and I will write it on the lid of my 
money box: it is an excellent motto, mamma, is 
not it?” 
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1 CAN DO WITHOUT IT. 225 
When Ruth returned home, she was pleased to 
think not only that she had saved her money, but 
that not one of the articles she had wished for 
were really wantec|: she was rejoiced that to the 
mere pleasure of novelty, which would not have 
lasted more'than a few hours, she had not sacrificed 
a sum that would by and by purchase things that 
she would really want, and that she could noé do 
without. Unnecessary expences generally rob 
either ourselves or others: we cither deprive our- 
selves of something essential to our comfort, or 
defraud the poor and destitute of their just claims. 
Economy and liberality go hand in hand. 

Ruth found, during many future years, that 
the motto thus early adepted, was of excellent 
use as a check upon her expenditure: indeed it 
led her to form habits of self-denial which were 


of essential importance to her during life. She - 


was always dressed with a graceful simplicity, 
far more pleasing to persons of good sense and 
real taste than the studied style which is so pre- 
valent ; and thus, by purchasing only such things 
as she could not with comfort and propriety do 
without, she had always a little overplus with 
Which to relieve her poor neighbours, and for 
other useful purposes. “ Ah,’’ said she, to her 
mother, one day, as she was making up a flannel 
gown for an old neighbour who was ‘* sadly bad 
of the rheumatics,” “ poor Betty Brown would 
have been obliged to do without this, if 1 had not 
sometimes recollected J can do without it.” 


There is no danger of economy degenerating 
into 
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296 THE RUINS OF BABYLON, | 
inte covetousness, when what is saved from our 
needless gratification is devoted, to the real wants 
of others. 


«If | had not remembered my motto,” thought 
she, on another occasion, ‘* when the man called 
yesterday with his box of lace, I should not have 
had three and sixpence to spend for this Bible to 
give away to day: and oh, how much better I can 
do without a piece of lace to my frock, than any 
body can do without a Bible!” 

How mary a superfluous article of dress, how 
many a trifle that wearies or disgusts almost as 
soon as possessed,—how many a needless dainty 
to please the palate which does but pall upon the 
taste, and take off the edge of appetite, would be 
dispensed with, and how many more of the starv- 
ing and destitute might be relieved, if persons 
would but recollect, and recollect in time Ruth’s 
excellent motto,—"* J can do without it.” 


Q. Q. 
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The Ruins of Basyton. 


- 


IS this Babylon? the glory of kingdoms! the 


beauty of the Chaldean excellency! 


Where once the gorgeous east, with richest hand 
Shower’d on her kings barbaric pear! and gold. 


How is she fallen? fallen from the heighth of 
magnificence, into the abyss of confusion! what 
was once the object of universal admiration, is now 
a spectacle of astonishment and horror. 

The palace, where majesty sat enthroned like 

some 
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some terrestrial deity, is a heap of rubbish; no 
longer distinguished by an air of superior elegance, 
but by more melancholy marks of departed dignity. 
Where the nobles of that sumptuous court trailed 
along the marble pavements their robes of purple 
and embroidery, there the crested snake hisses, or 
the fierce envenomed adder glides. 

How changed is the hospitable hall, and how 
disgraced the room of state! the first afforded a 
constant and cordial reception to the welcome 
guests; in the last, the great king gave audience to 
his cringing, his adoring vassals. Now thorns over- 
run the circumference, and desolation sits in the 
threshold of them both. Where are the roofs of 
ivory, painted with vermilion, and adorned with 
sculpture? the radiant roofs whose lamps of bur- 
nished silver, pendant in many a blazing row, 
vielded light as from another sky? swept from 
their foundations, they he clotted with defiling dirt, 
or clasped with tangling briars. Music no longer 
pours her harmony through the spacious and ex- 
tended apartments; but the night owl, nestling in 
some cleft of the ruins, screams her harsh and 
portentous dissonance. Joy no longer leads up 
the sprightly dance, amidst the lustre of that arti- 
ficial day; but the solitary bat flies in silent circles, 
or flaps aloud her sooty wings. All those gay 
delights, let the sons of sensuality hear the tale, and 
take warning from the catastrophe! all those gay 
delights are extinguished like one of their feeblest 
tapers, which having illuminated for a while the 
festive assembly, shone itself to the edges of the 
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exhausted and; iia moment, in 
and darkness. 
"Phe walls, though cemented with antl 
ealeusiaailer into the firmness of a flint, are become 
the broken bubble. ‘There was a time, 
the inhabitants confiding mm the strength of thet 
-bulwarks, and the multitude of their towers, fooked 
down with fearless disdain on the army of besieg- 
ers. But now the prophet’s threatenmg ts most 
terribly fulfilled: the fortress of the high fort of 
thy walls shall he brmg down, lay low, and 
bring to the ground, even to the dust, Isaiah, 
xxv. 1%.—Where are the gates, the grand and 
glitteriig gates, which admitted the triumphant 
hosts; or poured forth their numerous legions 
agaist the day of battle? not one trace remaing, 
to tell’ the inquisitive stranger, “here the 
avenues Opened; here the massy portals rose” 
- Commodious walks, in which the clustering mer 
-. ehants raised ‘the busy hum, and planned the 
schemes of commerce; ample streets, m which it 
dustry drove the toiling car, or smote the sounding 


anvil, are shrouded with matted grass, or buried 


beneath the rankest weetls; silence, in both places, 
sullen silence reigns; andi inactivity, a death-tike 
sliimbers. 

“Whats become of those hanging-gardens, 
curious contrivance and stupendous workmal- 
. Ship, were never equalled in any nation undef 
heaven? terraces that ovérlooked the tallest houses! 
_ parterres exalted to the clouds, and opening theif 
flowery beauties in that strange’ region! groves 
whose 
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whose very roots were higher than the tops. of the 
Joftiest trees... They are.now, smitten by, dreadful 
blast: ‘Their beauty decayed, ,like a .witbered 
leaf. Their very. being: is gone, like the: chaff of 
the sammer threshing floors, which the wind.car- 
rieth away, and its.. place .is..no where found. 
Dan. ii. 35. What was.once the favourite retreatof 
aqueen, and the admiration of the whole world, is 
now a nest for poisonous reptiles, and a kennel for 
ravenous beasts —The traveller, instead of expa- 
tiating with delight where this. pensile paradise 
flourished, is struck with horror, keeps at.a trem- 
bling distance,. and, surveying the desolate spot, 
cries out, righteous art thou O and 

Here stands an by the 
of revolving years, like a mountain-oak shattered 
by the flaming bolt.“ Another, overhanging and 
quite disjointed seems. to tremble before, every 
blast that blows, There the.pyramid, firm. ag the 
‘solid rock, and stable,;,one would have thought, as 
the everlasting hills, shaken from its. mighty base, 
exhibits one enormous:ruin,which has overwhelmed 
many a sumptuous structure.—See yonder the 
triumphal arch, which exhibited through ats exten- 
‘sive and beautiful.bend, an advantageous view of 
the horizon. It once the graceful memorial 
of some celebrated: victory; it is- now converted 
‘into a trophy of a very different kind. . Just setaw- 
ing two unequal, battered, moultering remnants,,jt 
‘only serves to celebrate the ravages of time. 
that pierced ithe clouds, and shot.into ‘the)skies, 
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| are levelled with the trodden soil. On pimacles 
to which the strong-winged bird could hardly soar, 
|| Oe ‘the grovelling crawls, and the sordid snail leaves — 
| At a her slimy track. Baths that contained the trans. 


‘Jucent wave, and'were so often perfumed with 
-odoriferous unguents, are choked with filth; the 
grand colonnade that surrounded them, is shivered 
Dh to pieces, and the elevated dome that covered them, 
is dashed to the ground. ‘The public aqueducts, . 
. ‘which conveyed cleanliness and health along their 
‘= / crystal streams, are degenerated into a stagnated 
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‘lake; while croaking vermin swarm among the 
weeds,and noisomeexhalations steam from themire. 
August and stately temples, that ‘seemed to 
affect the neighbourhood of heaven, are sunk to the 
very dust—Who can: poiht the spot where the 
consecrated victim bled, or the sacred fire glowed? 
where the sceptred image lifted its majestic head, or 
the venerating crowds bowed the suppliant knee? 
‘degrading are those splendid vanities, and. cast 
7 (according to the denunciation of the sacred oracles) 
to the bats and to the moles, Isaiah, ii: 20. All 
a is low; low as the spurious dignity of the idols 
| they compliment; low as the straw that 1s trodden 
down for the dunghill, Isaiah, xxv. 10. 
- Sepulchres, the once venerable repositories of 
the dead, awful mansions, destined to continual 
concealment, are cleft and rent asunder. ‘They 
disclose the horrid secrets of the pit, and frightfully 
yawn upon the blastedday. Possibly some ravenous 
creature lurks within, that has already rifled the 
tomb of its hero, given the putrid bones a new 
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grave, and waits only the approach of :night to 
repeat his funeral dirge in yells. Inscriptions, 
designed to perpetuate some illustrious character 
or once seemed to eternize heroic deeds, are blen- 
‘ded in the promiscuous mass. In vain would the 
prying antiquary search for a legible or consistent 
sentence; in vain attempt to find the memorable 
name of a Nebuchadnezzar or a Nimrod. ‘These, 
though engraven on plates of brass, or cut in 
blocks of marble, are lost amidst the stuperidous 
lumber, as prints on the unsteady sand-are effaced, 
when returning tides smooth the furrowed beach. 

Here and there a straggling cypress rises, as it 
were with funeral solemnity amidst the waste. 
Somewhat like the black plumes, nodding over the 
mournful hearse, they augment the sadness of the 
scene, and throw a deeper horror on all below. 
No human voice is heard, nor human face seen, 
amidst these desolated heaps: too dreary, even for’ 
the roam of hoary hermit, or the cell of gloomy 
monk, Abandoned they are, totally abandoned 
to the dominion of solitude; or else to the unmo-. 
lested resort of shaggy monsters and feathered 
hags, which stun the midnight hours; these with 
their importunate shrieks; those with their doleful. 
howlings. 

See! to what a despicable, what an abhorred: 
state, the proudest monuments of earthly grandeur, 
and the most costly apparatus for earthly felicity, | 
may be reduced! a pregnant and alarming proof, ; 


that, for lasting honor, or real happiness, 
“‘ They build too low, who build beneath the skies.” 
YouneG. 
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Apvicr to SunpAy Scuoou Critpren. 


AS youare to get your bread by working at 
some kind of business, you must be industrious 
and active, and not give way to a lounging idle 
habit. And be just and fair in all you do and say; 
let no one persuade you to practise any of the 
tricks and deceits to which many boys and girls 
accustom themselves, and thus impose upon 
their parents and teachers, masters and mistresses; 
and always remember that a day of reckoning will 
come, when you must enter into an account with 
Jesus Christ, the Judge of all the world, for all 
you have said and done, and then it will be pai- 
fully manifested that all the deceitful, and all liars, 
will have their portion in the lake that will ever 
burn with fire and brimstone. And remember, 
the Bible says to you, whatsoever ye would that 
others should do to you, do ye even so to them. 
Love truth, and firmly adhere to it, and God will 
not forsake you. Study your own disposition, 
guard especially against stubbornness, perverse- 
ness, obstinacy, negligence, ill-nature, and sullen- 
ness; and be patient, gentle and kind; and be 
thankful for instruction, and for being brought to 
know when you have done wrong, that you may 
reform. Cail yourselves to account every night 
before you go to sleep, that you may trace out 
your errors of the past day, and. beg of God to 
forgive you, and keep you from those sins for the 
future. Whatever leisure time you have, dili- 
gently improve it in caring for your soul’s eternal 
happiness. 
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happiness. If you neglect what you have been. 
taught at school, it will soon escape from you.. 
On the other hand, a little daily attention, to what. 


you learn on the Sabbath, will both enable you to 
retain it, and also you will soon make valuable 


additions every week. Truth is the basis of every 


virtue. Dissimulation in youth is the forerunner 
of perfidy in old age, and will sink you into con- 
tempt with God and man. The path of truth is 
a plain and safe path; that of falsehood is a per- 
plexing maze. After your first departure from 
sincerity, it is not in your power to stop. One 
artifice unavoidably Jeads to another, till you are 
left entangled in your own snare. Do not act 
with that folly which is so common with youth, 


of giving up all thought of remembering when 
you leave school, what you have there been learn- 


ing: but ever keep in mind that boys and girls can 
only make a beginning at school, and that the 
key of knowledge will be in their own hands, 
when they have done with school. It is then 


that you must have resolution to determine tobe your - 


own instructor, for after you have finished your 
instructions at school, you will find that you have 
done but comparatively little while you were 
there: therefore let all your reading be. useful, 
and have nothing to do with vain or licentious 
books, and refrain from reading any which you 
would be ashamed your minister, or any serious 


person, should know you have read. Let no one 


persuade you to neglect the Book of God, read 


those parts of it most which tend to affect your 
heart 
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heart with godly sorrow; and which will send 
you to prayer, and self-examination: for if you 
neglect the Bible in your youth, it is not likely 
you will ever duly regard it in future life; but if 
you make religion your business, God will make 
it your blessedness; for he that is trifling and 
careless in praying, and reading the Sacred Scrip- 
ture, is brother to him who doth not pray at all, 
and omissions of duty, and in duty, are as fatal to 
the soul as commissions of sin. For that which is 
to be aimed at in all acts of religion, is God’s ac- 
ceptance, you speed well if you atta that; but 
in vain do you worship if you miss of that. Learn 
such things when you are young, as will be of the 
greatest use and comfort to you when you aré 
old, and sick, and on your dying bed, Wish not 
so much to live long, as to live well, and since you 
are not sure of an hour, trifle not away a moment. 
Therefore make God the beginnmg and end of 
all your actions; so will your life be pious, and 
your death glorious. Frame in your heart the 
highest and holiest apprehensions of Jesus Christ, 
God’s beloved Son, believe in Him, hope in Hin, 
love Him, obey Him, and count it the greatest 
honor to do Him service, and be his faithful 
servants. 
Then seek the Lord betimes, and choose 
The path of heav’nly truth, 
The earth affords no lovelier sight 
Than a religious youth. 


? ( To be continued in our’next.) 
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The SimpLe RemeEpy. 
An Anecdote, 

Extracted from Account of the Morals of Nasir, a celebrated 
Persian System of Ethics, by the late. Lieut, Edward 
Trisdell. 

THE Caliph Mamoon was seized with an un- 
natural appetite for eating earth: this very soon 
produced a bad effect on his constitution, and he 
consulted his physicians respecting the remedies 
to be taken for his extraordinary disease: various 
medicines were tried, but they all failed to produce 
the desired effect. One day when he and his 
physicians were consulting upon the case, and 
referring to the different medical books, one of 
the Caliph’s acquaintances happened to come in. 
As soon as he discovered what was going forward, 
he said, ** Oh! leader of the faithful, where is 
that resolution which belongs to kings ?”’ 

Mamoon immediately said to his physicians, 
“ You need not take any more trouble, I shall 
get the better of my disease.”’ | 

The above little anecdote recommends itself 
very forcibly to the attention of young persons 
who are allowing the force of habit to prevail 
over the conviction of their judgment, until they 
are disposed to lament as infirmities, what they 
should censure and oppose as crimes. 

Some will plead for sloth and self-indulgence, 
* We allow all you say of the beauties of the 
morning, of the duty and advantages of early 
rising, but we really cannot overcome the prac- 


tice to which we have long been habituated.” 
W here 
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THE SIMPLE REMEDY... 

Where then is that resolution that belongs to 
Christians? - 

Others can palliate occasional conformity with 
the world, and a partial neglect of religious 
duties. They cannot give up all the pleasures 
they once enjoyed, nor entirely forsake the com- 
pany of those, whose conversation they admit 
does them injury :—they cannot always ensure a 
morning and evening season of secret worship, 
Ah! my young friends, where is the resolution 
which should mark your character, and without 
which moral victories can never be achieved? 

And are there not some whose eyes cursorily 
glance over the pages of the Youth’s Magazine, 
who, assenting to the truth and importance of the 
principles which those pages inculcate, delay from 
month to month the personal application of them 
to their own hearts? Let me solemnly apply to 
them the question—W here is the resolution which 
should belong to a dying creature, to one who 
every moment stands on the verge of eternity ?— 

Where, O! where is the resolution which the 
daily mercies of a long-suffering God, and the 
bleeding love of a crucified Saviour, demand of 
you 

Hear the question, every unawakened sinner! 
Hear it every tempted Christian, and let each one 
who reads their imperfect limits, seek earnestly 
and immediately that grace, without which the 
best resolutions will fail,—but by the help of 
whieh sinful habits will be subdued, temptations 
vanquished, and the weakest supplicant at the 

footstool 
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footstool of mercy enabled to go on his way ree 
joicing.—“ Fight the good fight of faith—lay 
hold on eternal life.”’ 

G. 


Miracutous Preservation of a Littie 


GIRL. 


ON Tuesday the 18th of last May, a little 
girl, only four years old, the daughter of W. 
Telford, of Crossdale, at the head of Ennerdale 
Jake, in Cumberland, accompanied her mother to 
the peat moss, at the foot of whiat is called great 
Banner Fell, and in the course of the afternoon 
rambled away from her mother to,~@place adjoin- 
ing, where some neighbours were at work. The 
mother staying later than the rest, and then not 
seeing the child, imagined that one of the neigh- 
bours had taken it home; but on her return dis- 
covering the mistake, the poor woman commenced 
an immediate search after the child, in whicha 
great number of people assisted, and the search 
continued four days and nights without success, 
till Sunday, when many more people assembled, 
some of whom extended their search as far as 
Foultern farm, where they observed a clog- 
mark in a steep track, seemingly accessible only 
lo shepherds. As it was evident this clog-mark 
could have been made by the little wandereronly, 
a most active search commenced in that direction, 
and, on the eastern side of Heardis, in a place 


called Glen Gill, the little innocent was dis- 
covered 
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938 PRESERVATION OF A LITTLE GIRL. 
= 
covered with its head on its arms. Not the most 
distant hope had been entertained that it could — 
survive six days and five ‘nights of incessant 
hunger and exposure on those bleak mountains ; 
it caused no small consternation amongst those 
who first saw it, when on their calling out it was 
found it raised its head, and asked them not to 
hurt it. When discovered its feet were found in 
water, and much swollen. This was the only 
walter, and consequently the only sustenance 
within its reach during the time it was missing, 
The child instantly recognized its father, the 
neighbours, and even some of their dogs, and 
then complained of hunger. Food was sparingly 
administered, and it is now running about seem- 
ingly well. The place where it was found is 
much puddled, and it is supposed that it had 
wandered there on the first night, as it provi- 
dentially lay in a small cavity where it had been 
protected from the inclement weather of the 
fourth night, which otherwise it probably could 
not haye survived. All the accounts of this won- 
derful preservation agree in the principal facts, 
and many in their verbal details, and one of the 
the narrators justly remarks, “ When we reflect 
on the dangers this child had to encounter, with- 
out food and without clothing to protect it from 
the inclement weather which, even in the middle: 
of May, prevails in these Alpine regions, where, 
rain, sleet, and even snow fell during the inter 
val, we are lost in astonishment at the infant’s 


wonderful preservation, which can only be as- 
cribed 
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- 
cribed to the gracious interposition of that 
Almighty Being, whose providential dealings ure 
unaccountable to man, while his tender mercies 
are over all his works. 


The ImporTANCE of a Goop CHARACTER. 
Prov, xxii. |. 
“ A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches,” 


THE Persians had a law that if any man were 
accused and found guilty he should not be con- 
demned till his life and conversation had been 
investizated—and if the number of his commend- 
able actions exceeded his errors, he was forth- 
with acquitted. This regard toe character is 
still held in veneration in England and operates 
very properly in the verdict of a jury, and in the 
sentence of the judge, Indeed character will 
effect what riches cannot, it is therefore of the 
greatest consequence that young persons should 
aim at doing well—they should endeavour to 
acquire the approbation of their parents, their 
tutors, their masters, their friends in general, and 
if they seek the grace of God, they will possess 
both the principle of doing well and the constant 
stimulus to it. | 

The characters of a Nero and an Alfred strike 
us very differently. We execrate the former and 
his name is stamped with infamy, while the latter 
commands our esteem and claims our imitation ; in 
the blessing pronounced by the patriarch Jacob, 
the same remark, as to character impresses the 


mind of the reader. 
Studiosus 
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940 THE ALLIGATOR. 


Studiosus and Negligens were class-mates at 
school. The former was affable and diligent and 
never presented an excuse when his class was 
called up; the latter was idle petulant and sloth- 
ful, and renowned for nothing but insolence, 
trifling, and a vacant mind. The conduct of 
Negligens at school stamped his character, and 
prevented his future advancement; while the 
urbanity and industry of Studiosus introduced 
him into public life, and he became useful and 
renowned. Attend then ye youths of Britain— 
attend to your character, and as it is usually 
formed in early life, see that it be formed well. 
IGDALIA. 


The ALLIGATOR. 


THERE seems to be no essential difference 
between the Indian Alligator and Egyptian Cro 
codile. The former is from five to twenty feet 
long, shaped like the genus to which he belongs. 
The back is covered with impenetrable scales; the 
legs are short, with five spreading toes on the fore 
feet, and four on the hinder, on the straight line, 
armed with claws. The Alligator moves slowly; 
its whole formation being calculated for strength; 
the back bone firmly jointed, and the tail a most 
formidable weapon in the river. He eagerly 
springs upon the person unfortunately bathing 
within his reach, aud either knocks him down 
with his tail, or opens a wide mouth for his 
destruction, armed with numerous sharp teeth of 

various 
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various lengths, by which, like the shark, he some- 
times severs a human body at a single bite. The 
upper jaw of the Alligator only was thought to be 
moveable, but this is now entirely disproved: the 
eyesareof adull green, with a bright pupil covered 
with a transparent pellicle, moveable as in birds. 
From the heads of those of a larger size musk is 
frequently extracted. The Alligator sometimes 
basks in the sun beams on the banks of rivers, but 
oftener floats on the surface of the water ; there con- 
cealing the head and feet, he appears like the 
rough trunk of a tree, both in shape and colour. 
By this deception dogs and other animals fear- 
lessly approach, and are suddenly plunged to the 
bottom by the insidious foe ; even the royal tiger 
becomes his prey. The wily monster, concealed 
under the water, steals along the bank, and sud- 
denly emerging, furiously attacks the tiger, who 
never declines the combat. The Alligator gene- 
rally loses his eyes, and receives dreadful wounds 
on the head, but at last succeeds in plunging his 
adversary into the sea, and there devours him. 
The small ones live chiefly on fish, and far from 
attacking any of the human species, retire on their 
approach. ‘The female sometimes lays three or 
four hundred eggs at a time, which she covers 
with sand, tu be vivified by the sun; in about a 
month, the brood break the shell and instinctively 
take to the water, their favorite element. 
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949 THE EXPIATION OF SIN. 


~The Exptation of Sin as practised at 
Sercva Tutnma. 


ABOUT the time of Alexander’s invasion’ of 
India, Chanaiya, a wicked and revengeful priest, 
that he might establish the base born Chandra 
Gupta on the imperial throne, caused his eight 
royal brothers, the legitimate sons of his father to 
be murdered, After this paroxysm of revengeful 


_ rage was over, Chanalya was exceedingly troubled 


in his mind, and so much stung with remorse for 
his crime, and the effusion of human blood 
which took place in consequence, that he with- 
drew to Sercla Tutha, a famous place of worship, 
on the banks of the Merbudda, to get himself 
purified; there havmg gone through a most severe 
course of religious austerities, and expiatory se 
cnifices, he was directed to sail upon the river in 
a boat, with white sails, which, if they turned 
black, would be a sure sign of the remission of 
his sins into the sea; this ceremony or another very 
similar to it(for the expence of a boat would be 
too great,) is performed to this day, at Serela 
Tutha, but, instead of a boat, they use a con- 
mon earthen vessel, in which they light a lamp, 
and send it adrift, laden, as they suppose, with 


_ the accmulated load of their sins, as the Israelites 


of old sent the scape goat into the wilderness. 
Thus it appears, that from many ages since, — 
down to the present day, the essential chris- 
tian doctrine of an expiation for sin has been vil- 
tually acknowledged, even by heathens, whose 
cousciences reproached them with their crimes. 
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The Civet Car. 


THE Civet Cat, that so called, is not of the 
feline but weasel genus; it is a very ferocious 
animal, and unless taken young, extremely diffi- 
cult to tame ; it is larger than a common cat, the 
body and feet shaded with dark stripes over a 
brindled brown. The head, “eyes, and ears re- 
semble a large cat. Their food consists of birds, 
mice, and reptiles, for which they insidiously 
watch and seize with eagerness. The civet, or 
musk, is formed in a glandular receptacle under 
the tail, from whence it is extracted by little ata 
time, twice or thrice a week ; it is then an offen- 
sive unguent, like thick greasy milk, but after- 
wards changes to a hard brown substance. 
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EaTaABLe Birp’s Nests. 
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SacriFice Brook is famous for the eatable — 
nests found in the clefts of the rocks, which are 
esteemed so luxurious a dainty in China, as to 
have become a considerable article of commerce. 
The greatest are produced on the coast of Ma- 
lacca. These nests are three or four inches in 
circumference, and one in depth, formed by a bird 
of the swallow tribe, either with the spawn of a 
fish, or a glutinous frothy scum which the sea 
leaves on the rock ; with this they construct their 
habitations which are highly prized by the Chi- 
nese epicure and voluptuous Mahommedans, when 
stewed toa jelly and seasoned with spices. | 
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—— 


ANECDOTE. 

MepicaL Benevouence. 
_ SOME years ago when Dr.G was driving 
through the city, he was recognized by an old 
woman who lived in an alley just by, she went 
to his carriage and entreated him to step out and 
see her poor old man; he kindly consented, and 
found her husband sinking, not for the want of 
medicine, but nourishment ; he called for pen and 
ink, as if to prescribe, but his prescription was a 
check upon his banker for ten pounds, wherewith 
he desired her to get some good food for her poor 
old man, he then got into his carriage and drove 

away. Such deeds ought not to be forgotten. 
A. M. 


ILLusTRATION of the Scripture from 
Hinpoo Manners and Customs, 
(Continued from page 208.) 

Ecclesiastes ix. 8. ‘ Let thy garments be always 
white.” ‘This comparison loses all its force in 
Europe: but in India, where white cotton is the 
dress of all the inhabitants, and where the beauty 
of garments consists, not in their shape, but iu 
their being clean and white, the exhortation be- 
comes strikingly proper. The author of these illus- 
trations once heard a happy illustration of it from 
the lips of a Hindoo catechist, who, addressing a 
native Christian on the necessity of correctness of 
conduct, said, “ See, how welcome a person 3s, 
whose garments are clean and white! Such let our 
conduct be, and then, though we have lost cast, 


such will be our reception.” 


OBITUARY 
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OBITUARY. 
OBITUARY of ROBERT LAWEs. 

ROBERT LAWES was admitted into Drury-laneSunday- 
school about three years ago: he had been a scholar in Lam- 
beth Sunday-school, where his conduct was such, that he was 
appointed a monitor. His parents removing from that 
neighbourhood, and being desirous that their son should 
coutinue in one of the sabbath-schools, he brought a note 
from Lambeth school, certifying the propriety of his conddct 
while in that institution. 

He was admitted into the third division of the Testament 
class, where the good behaviour and attention he always 
manifested, fully evinced the sincerity of his intentions to 
acquire that moral and religious instruction, which would 
be useful to him in his future life.- As he continued to 
attend, it appeared to him a delightful task to form a part 
of the little circle around his teacher, and with that frank- 
ness peculiar to himself, would listen and apply such part 
of his teacher’s advice that was suitable to him. He 
seemed to have brought a measure of the fear of God with 
him from Lambeth school, for whenever his teacher en- 
forced the necessity of all persons (but especially the 
young,) possessing true religion, it required little trouble to 
convince him of this important truth. His behaviour asa 
scholar continuing to be exemplary, and apparently to 
improve, his teacher recommended him to the notice of the 
secretaries as a fit person to be made a monitor. During 
the time he was a monitor in this school, the secretaries 
never had to reprehend him for misconduct, and I believe 
the teachers in the different divisions where he acted as 
monitor, were fully satisfied with his conduct. 

His health began to decline about five months ago, and 
symptoms of a consumption appearing, his friends applied 
to a benevolent gentleman for a letter of admission as an 
in-door patient in an hospital; but his case requiring more 
attention than could be given him, he was rejected without 
the most distant hope of recovery. On his being first 
Visited by the teachers, he was found in a very emaciated 
state of body, bis countenance no longer assuming its late 
florid complexion, but in paleness announced he was fast 
hastening to the grave, the house appointed for all living. 
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246 OBITUARY. 
He enquired affectionately after several of the teache 
especially after the teacher under whom he had been first 
piaced, in Drury-lane school, saying, “ It was under him [ 
first got good, meuning serious impressions, and particularly 
requested he might visit him.” His oid teacher immediately 
repaired to visit him, Jan. 17,1819. On entering his room, 
he, with much sweetness welcomed him, and expressed his 
satisfaction at being spared once more to see him, obser 
ving (though with a feeble shrill voice) “ Oh Sir, it was 
under you I first got good desires.” He was asked if he 
had any hope of recovery, and replying in the negative; 
enquiry was made if he was afraid to die, he with a smile of 
satisfaction beaming en his pale countenance, sweetly re- 
plied no. On being asked if he knew himself to be a sinner, 
he replied yes ; but God had forgiven him, therefore, he was 
not afraid to die, and expressed his complete resignation to 
the Divine Will. This affliction was very severe, from 
spasms in the chest, and other pains, which at times threw 
him into great agonies, but he was kept from repining; and 
during one of these convulsive painful afflictions, the eighth 
night before his death, Satan endeavoured to persuade him 
he would not reach heaven at last, which caused such 
anguish of mind, that his father was obliged to rise from his 
bed to read select passages of Scripture to comfort him. 
When visited on the following Sunday, his spasmodie 
agonies were so great, that his teacher, after some appro- 
priate conversation and reading the Scripture, was reluc 
tantly compelled to curtail his visit, and omitted praying 
with him as usual, and afterward had the mortification t 
find that this was their last interview on earth. Calling on 
the following Sunday, (February 1. 1819.) he found his late 
pupil was then enjoying a Sabbath in heaven, “ Where 
congregations ne’er break up, and Sabbaths never end.” 
Although sensible to the last moment, and blessed with the 
faculty of speech, his mother had only left his bed-side 4 
few minutes, being still in the room, when, to her great 
surprise, softly as an infant would gently glide into sweet 
slumber, her son had fallen asleep in Jesus, and 

Clapt the glad wing, and tower’d away, 

To mingle with the blaze of day. _ 
Friday Evening, Jan. 29, 1819, aged 16 yeur’s. I, M. 
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Portry, 


SUMMER. 


SHALL Spring the votive wreath receive 
While on thy bright aud blooming brow, 
Sweet Summer no fair rose buds live, 
No fragrant-jasmines simply blow? 
The muse who loves the varying grace, 
That ever beauteous nature wears, 
This offering at thy feet would place, 
Who nature’s charms so richly shares, 


But who shall catch the glowing tint, 
That gives thy cheek its roseate dye, 
Thy forehead’s lily whiteness paint, 
The lustre of thy deep blue eye: 
Thy dimpled smile of cheerful joy, 
Yet temper’d by the active mind, 
That finds the sunny hours employ, 
That sails before the favoring wind. 


Imperial Summer ! yes, ’tis thine, 

In plenty rich, in beauty fair, 
Mature in ripen’d bloom to shine, 

The glory of the changing year ; 
Though nature’s early smile is gay, 

By Spring in verdure bright array’d, 
Yet who shall match the leaflet spray, 

With the full oak’s delightful shade ? 
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POETRY, 


For meekest flowers, and blossoms fair, 
Her choicest tints gay Flora shews,. 3 
Rich Ceres waves her golden hair, 
Pomona;decks tbe clustering boughs: 
With ardent beam and lengthen’d light, 
The world’s bright luminary shines, 
Withdraws betimes the veil of night, 
And late in radiant skies declines. 
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But say blest orb, whose dazzling rays, 
Diffuse new life through heaven and. earth, 
Shin’st thou to heighten beauty’s blaze, 
Or call the song of pleasure forth ? 
Rather, thy pure and piercing eye, 
On nature looks with kindest care, 
The seeds of Spring to fructify, 
The plenteous harvest to prepare. 


> 


Thy early beams so mild and bright, 
That soft exhale the pearly dew, 
The labourer to his task invite, 
For Summer's halcyon hours are few: 
The sun-burnt mower seeks the field, 
Beneath his sithe the greeusward falls 
The woodman bids the forest yield, 
Its stately oaks when Albion calls. 


To realize the hopes of Spring, 
His ripening fruits the gardener tends, 
On honied flowers with shining wing, 
The labouring, prescient bee descends ; 
Poor insect! thou by nature taught, 
Improvest well thy summer day, 
While man, too oft, endow'd with thought, 
Flutters his precious hours away. 
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POETRY, 


Through fragrant airs, by zephyrus fann’d, 
To every nectar’d cup he flies 

Gay pleasure’s beams, his wings expand, 
But ah! no sweet his toil supplies: 

No store for winter's barren gloom, 
No shelter from the damps of night; 

Yet soon November's mists will come, 

And darkness shroud the cheerful light. 


Vain mortal! hear the voice divine, 
Which speaks through nature’s works to thee; 
Do summer suns, so brightly shine, 
That wild with sportive ecstasy, 
The gaudy butterfly may spread, 
Its colours to the noontide blaze, 
Sip the soft dews at evening shed, 
Or fly to meet the morning rays? 


Nay, but to bless the opening flower, 
To give the swelling fruits its bloom, 
To aid the fertilizing shower; 
And bid the promised harvest come: 
To foster that industrious toil, 
Which labouring in the early year, 
With plenty sow’d the furrow’d soil, 
Where ripens now the golden ear, 


Go then, nor let destructive ease, 

Nor thoughtless pleasure o’er thee steal, 
Prune the wild boughs, the weeds repress, 
Let fruits and flowers thy culture feel: 

So shall the Summer’s pride be thine, 
Its vigorous beauty thou shalt bear, 
And when its suns have ceased to shine, 
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Autumnal harvests crown thy care. A. B. 


RECONCILIATION, 
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POETRY. 


RECONCILIATION, 


A suitable tune for the Hymn bearing the above title has been 
long wanting. For that which is here introduted we are obliged 
to a Correspondent, who has supplied the deficiency. The Hymn 
is so well known, that only one verse is necessary to be here in. 
serted, and that merely in order to connect it with the music, 


i im WHAT book unfolds the glorious plan, 


Devis'd by grace ere time.began, 
How God is reconcil’d to man— 
My Bible. 


The BUTTERFLY and the SPIDER. 


A BUTTERFLY her gaudy wings 
Expanded in the sun; 4 
One of those airy drest up things, 
That heed not where they run! 
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She flitted round, and laugh’d at care, 
Throughout the cheerful day ; 

Till caught within the spider's snare, 
She tell an instant prey! 


Thus gildy youth, when self-secure, 
Regardless of the foe, 

Are drawn into temptation’s lure, 
And Satan strikes the blow! 


The devil weaves his subtle net, 
Unseen to youthful eyes; 

And, like the spider in them set, 
Soon takes us by surprize. 


Oh! let me then, while young, be wise, 
Of sinful snares afraid, 

Nor only know where danger lies, 

But where to look for aid! 
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POETRY. 


Thou only, my Redeeming Lord, 
Canst always keep me free, 
While guided by thy written word, 
I look by faith to Thee! 
E. M. 


TO THE RIVER THAMES. 


HAIL! beauteous stream, renown’d in song, 
How thoughtlessly the giddy throng 
O’er thy smooth surface glide ; 
How many millions hast thou borne, 
Since first from thy collective urn 
Roll’d down this mighty tide? 


Instructively thy current flows, 
Like human life it comes and goes, 


With all its brief concerns: 

For time flies fraudulently on, 

And that which was, which is, is gone, 
Yet never more returns. 


When in thy waters deep and clear 
We look, delight suppresses fear 
Along the peaceful wave ;— 
Soft gales our festive barks impel 
Undaunted, tho’ we know full well 
There thousands found their grave. 


Thus sinful pleasure’s treach’rous deep, 
Allures the young, along they sweep, 
Nor heed the guiph beneath,— 


Imagination spreads her sail, 
And passion’s stormy gusts prevail, 
"Till down they sink to death. 
E. L. 
Trarslations 
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POETRY. 


— 


Translations of the Lines by Lady Jane Grey, 
page 210. 


1S there a pang that rends the human breast? 

Is there a toil that wastes the yielding frame? 

Is there a grief can reb the soul of rest? 

Think not but thou may’st some day feel the same, 
The harrowing lot which this day bids me moan, 
May ere to-morrow’s close become thine own. 


Yet be assur’d, and build on God thy hope: 
If he support thee, envy strikes in vain: 
If he assist thee not, nor bear thee up, 
No toil, no effort can thy soul sustain. 
From me, this darkness soon shall pass away, 
And yield, I trust, to one unclorded day. 

J. H, 0. 


Translations of the Lines in page 216. 


THINK not O mortal vainly gay, 
That thou from human woes art free ; 
The bitter cup I drink to-day, 
To-morrow may be drunk by thee. 


Enbless, all malice if our God is nigh, 
Fruitless all pains, if He his help deny ; 

Patient, | pass these gloomy hours away, 
And wait the morning of eternal day. 


To the Memory of John Brownsword, by his P upil 


Thomas Newton. 


RHETORA, grammaticum polyhistora teque poetam 


Quis negat?—is lippus, luscus, obesus, iners. 


(Translations in verse are requested.) 
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Cvangelical Miscellany, 


AUGUST, 1819. 


The High Priest’s Pectoral, or Breast Plate. 


THE breast-plate of the'Jewish high-priest 
VOb- IV. N, Y consisted 
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954 THE HIGH PRIEST'S BREAST PLATE, 


r consisted of a folded piece of the same rich em- 
4 broidered tissue with that of the ephod, or fine 
' linen surplice, Exodus xxxix. 2. Upon this 
i breast-plate twelve precious stones were set in gold, 
; é on each of which was engraven the name of One 
F of the twelve Israelitish tribes. These were gems 
ia set in four rows, as ‘above tepresented, and the 
whole was fastened’ at the four. corners, ‘those at 
4 the top to ‘each shoulder-piece by a golden hook, 
) or ring, at the end of a wreathed chain, and 


those below to the girdle of the ephod by two blue 
strings, or ribbons, so that the whole might be 
tied fast to the garment without danger of falling 
off, for they were never to be severed. The 
stones were divided from each other by the golden 
partitions ‘into which they were set in the order 
here exhibited. The Jewish writers assert, that if 
the high priest did at any time negligently or 
wilfully put on either the ephod of fine linen, or 
the breast-plate, the’dne without the other, he was 
to be punished ; hence this elegant ornament was 
called the memorial, to remind him how dear the 
tribes whose names he wore upon his breast 
ought to be in his estimation. ‘This is also called 
the breast-plate of judgment, Exod. xxviii. 15- 
30. becauise it had the Divine Oracle fastened to 
it, as God commanded Moses to join ‘the Urim 
and Thimmim to the breast-plate, but what 
the Urim and Thimmim was, the most learacd 
men have hitherto’ been unable to ascertain. 
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I CAN DO WITHOUT I?. 955 
— 


CAN DO WITHOUT IT.” 
| Part IT. 


THIS, we remarked, was one of the worst 
mottoes in the world, or one of the best. Its eX- 
cellence has appeared in the use made of it by 
Ruth the economist; we shall now, according 
to promise, proceed to show it in its opposite 
character. This sentence, with some variations, 
though not professedly adopted as a motto, was 
frequently employed by Eliza by way of excuse 
for the negligence to which the indolence of her 
disposition continually inclined her. She dis- 
liked, beyond every thing; that patient care 
which is essential to success, which is requisite 
in order to do any thing properly, and which 
experience proves to be the best, and, in the end, 
the shortest way in all the concerns of life. 

This temper manifested itself in Eliza at an 
early age:—Suppose, for example, she was 
writing an exercise with a bad pen that spirted, 
or blotted, or scratched like a pin, rather than 
take the trouble of mending it, she would say to 
herself, Jt will do without it, or, J can manage 
without, and thus her writing was rarely fit to be 

In the same manner, if a slide broke in her 
frock, or if the string came out of her shoe, in- 
stead of replacing them immediately, she would 
say, ‘* how provoking! there’s that tiresome 
slide gone!” adding, ah, well, J can do 
out it,”’ and then she would beg somebody to pin 
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256 I CAN DO WITHOUT ‘IT. 


it for her, a most untidy trick, certainly ; or she 
would go half a day slip-shod for want of a shoe 
string. It was the same thing if a stitch came 
undone in any part of her dress, or if she had 
torn a small rent in her frock: instead of recol- 
lecting the true saying, that “a stitch in time 
saves nine,” she would let it pass, upon the 
strength of her favourite saying, till it becamea 
long job to mend it; so that her mother used 
often to declare that she had more trouble with 
Eliza’s things in one month than Ruth’s mamma 
had with her’s in a whole year, and no wonder. 
Eliza met with such frequent instances of the 
ill success of her favourite excuse, that one would 
have thought she might have been induced to 
have done with it. Scarcely a day passed but 
she, or those around her, suffered more or less 
from it, not to mention such misfortunes as the 
frequent falls and bruises which she had from 
loose shoe strings, and the like. One time she 
sustained a considerable loss for want of replace 
ing one of the buttons to her pocket. She found 
it was come off one morning, and saying, 4 
usual, J can do without it, she substituted a pin. 
Pins, though very useful things in their way, 
are certainly made most use of by lazy, untidy 
people. She went thus two or three days: but 
at last, as she was returning from a long walk, 
upon feeling for her handkerchief, ‘she found the 
pocket and all its contents had escaped. Eliza felt 
this loss considerably, for besides her thimble, 


a silver knife, and pencil case, and her purse with 
seven 
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seven and sixpence in it, her pocket that day 
unfortunately contained a beautiful coral neck- 
lace which had lately been made her a present of. 
A very improper place for a necklace, it will be 
said; very true, but the case was this :—Eliza 
being very fond of such ornaments, came down 
that day, prepared for her walk, with this neck- 
lace slipped over her tippet. To this her mother 
very properly objected, as having a tawdry and 
vulgar appearance, and she desired her to take 
it off. Eliza complied reluctantly, but instead 
of replacing it safely up stairs, she indolently 
slipped it into her pocket, and thus lost it, as has 
been related. Another time, one of her bonnet- 
strings coming unstitched, she fastened it on, as 
usual, with a pin, and going out with it in this 
state, it suddenly came undone when she was 
walking by the river side, and the wind being 
high, it blew her bonnet off into the waters, and 
there she saw it sailing irrecoverably down the 
river like a swan. One day her mother gave her 
a small phial containing a strong acid tor taking 
out ink spots, and other stains, and desired her 
to write a label for it that it might not be mis- 
taken for something else,—‘ dear!’’ said Eliza, 
when her mother was out of hearing, ‘‘ it will do 


just as well without it,” and so she left it as it was. - 


Soon after, her mother: felt unwell, and desired 
Eliza to give her a few.drops of salvolatile.— 

She went carelessly to find the pbial, and snatch- 
ing up this in mistake, gave her mother a dose 


of the poisonous fluid. Being aware of her 
¥3. daughter’s 
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daughter’s careless ways, she fortunately tasted a 
little before taking the whole, and so discovered 
the mistake. ‘Thus it was that indolent habits, 
sanctioned by a foolish maxim, endangered even 
the life of her mother. Eliza felt these things, 
but she considered them as accidents and mis. 
fortunes, not as the natural consequences of her 
faults, so that they made no useful impression 
upon her. 

It too often happened that she varied her 
motto by the alternate use of all the personal pro- 
nouns. fe, she, they, or you can do without it, 
was as commonly heard as it. This was usually 
the case when any little service was required of 
her by those around, in which case the struggle 
between her inactive habits and a sense’of duty 
was quickly decided by the use of this unfriendly 
sentence. Her father and mother, her brothers 
and sisters, as well as her poor neighbours, missed 
many a kind service by this means. 

It must also be observed that Eliza rarely ap- 
plied these words to herself in the way of te- 
straint. When there was: any thing that she 
wished for, it was seldom indeed that she said 
I can do without it, for, to exercise self denial, 
requires an effort of mind much more painful to 
the indolent than any bodily exertion. Eliza 
accordingty treated herself with every thing she 
liked that she could any how get the money to 
purchase, at the same time laughing at the frugal 


habits of her friend Ruth, and often prophesying 
that she would die a miser. 


The 
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The inactivity and carelessness of Eliza’s dis- 
position extended to every thing in which she 
was called to engage, and lamentably retarded 
the progress of her education. Her father and 
mother were anxious to furnish her with every 
useful acquirement in their power, with a view to 
her future respectability,’ usefulness, and inde- 
pendence. But to Eliza, the acquisition of 
knowledge, of whatever kind, was extremely 
irksome. Nothing is to be attained without 
trouble, and trouble was the thing she could not 
endure. Whatever was proposed to her as a de- 
sirable study, she used to think, if not to say, that 
she could do without it. ‘Therefore, notwith- 
standing the cost and pains that were bestowed 
upon her, she grew up ill informed and unfur- 
nished. Even reading was a toil which she 
thought she could do as well without, unless a 
book happened to be merely entertaining. It 
will not be imagined that a person so slothful in 
business should be ** fervent in spirit, or active 
in serving the Lord.” The concerns of the soul, 
indeed, are the first to suffer from an indolent 
temper. If ‘* the kingdom of heaven must suffer 
violence, and the violent take it by force,” how 
shall the feeble and languid efforts of indolence 
prevail? Alas, religion was one of the things 
that poor Eliza was contented to do without. In 
spite of a pious education, and,occasional im- 
pressions, she too often excused her neglect of 
prayer, and other means of grace, by the secret 


application of her favorite sentence. 
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a At a time long anticipated by 

iy her parents, when their circumstances rendered jt 
I i necessary that Eliza should do something for her 
| | own maintenance, and now, Not withstanding allthe 
+ _ pains that had been bestowed upon her education, 
a the utmost that could be said of her in an adver. 
tisement drawn up by her disappointed father, 
was to this effect :— 

‘¢ Wants a situation, as governess to the 
younger children in a private family, or as under 
teacher in a school, a young person of respectable 
connections, who is qualified to teach the rudi- 
ments of English grammar, to superintend plain 
work, or to make herself useful in any way that 
may be required.” 

How different an account would have been 
given of Eliza’s qualifications, and in hew dif- 
ferent a sphere might she have moved, if she had 
- not so often thought and said of this attainment, 
and of that pursuit, I can do without it! 

In these humbling circumstances, Eliza amused 
herself with fruitless wishes for a fortune, that 
she might not be obliged to exert herself, not con- 
sidering that the same inactive temper which 
makes a poor person helpless and dependant, ren- 
ders the rich discontented and miserable. _ 

We cannot stay to detail the subsequent mis- 
fortunes of Eliza: it is sufficient to say that the 
time arrived when she had some practical expe- 
rience of the virtues .of her motto in a way little 
desired. Instead of saying, as formerly, J can 


do without it, she was compelled very often to * 
66 
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“] must do without it; and that, not in re- 
ference to the luxuries of life, but with respect 
to some of its most essential wants. How much 
better it is to say, “I can do without it,” of a 
superfluity, than to say “ I must do without it,” 
of a comfort! Let those who would avoid all 
dangers of the latter, early enter into the spirit of 
the former, and Ict them learn nicely to distin- 
guish between those things which, without any 
real privaltion may be done without, and those 
which cannot be neglected but by the sacrifice of 
respectability, usefulness, and happiness. 0 0 


CONVERSATION I. 
The prosperous Man. 
Mr. Linton,—Alfred, James, and Sophia, his 
Children. 


Alfred. (aged six years, reading the bible)— 
“ And the Lord was with Joseph, and he was a 
prosperous man.” 

Sophia. Well Papa, this appears to me yery 
strange—Joseph was at this time in the house of 
Potiphar, a slave, far from his father’s house! 
How could he be .called: pipeperoms under all 
these misfortunes ? 

James. And what is more surprizing, it is 
said in the last verse of this very chapter, even 
when Joseph was in prison, that the Lord was 
with him, and that which he did,.the Lord made 


it to prosper—do explain it to us Papa. 
Mr. Linton. 
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Mr. Linton, My dears, there is nothing jn 
which people are more incorrect than in their 
ideas of prosperity. Pray Sophia who do you 
think is the most prosperous man in this neigh. 
bourhood ? 

Sophia. Who Papa? Let me see—Why, 
Sir Frederick Lambert, the rich baronet, for he 
has a great deal of money, a title, and great es. 
tates, and a fine house, and beautiful park, and— 

Alfred. You forgot the carriage, sister, and 
all those beautiful horses. 

Mr. Linton. Stop, my dear children, a man 
may possess all these, and yet be destitute of real 
prosperity. 1 wonder, Sophia, you cannot per- 
ceive what it is that renders a man prosperous— 
Do read the verse again, Alfred.— 

Alfred. *‘And the Lord was with Joseph, and 


- 


> 
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Alfred. Papa, shall I read that little story of 
Stephen Graceful, that you were so pleased with 
the other day ? 


Mr. Linton. . Finish the chapter first, my 
dear, and then the history of Stephen Graceful 
will explain who is the prosperous man. 


wath A> 
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he was a prosperous man.”’ 
7 
gas! ak Sophia, Oh, I see now, ** The Lord was with 
tet Hees tt Mr. Linton. Yes, my dear, and if we have 
i a | li the blessing of God with us, a prison will be- 
aii t come a palace ; and without it a palace will bea 
| prison. Do you not remember what Dr. Young 
TE : Give what thou canst, without thee I am poor; 
3 He F And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away.. 
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The chapter being finished, Alfred ran for his 
book, entitled ** Memorials of early dedication 
to God: ” and read thus 


“The H istory of Mr. Stephen Graceful, 


_ & This excellent character was born of pious 
parents, Who educated him in the fear of the 
Lord. His mind became religiously impressed 
under the preaching of the Rey. Mr. Frank; 
and having determined to be on the Lorp’s side, 
he united himself to a christian society, and ra- 
tified his surrender of hinself to God at the 
Lord’s table, at the early age of sixteen! Ine 
flueuced by religion, he was preserved from the 
sins and follies of youth. Careful and frugal, he 
did not squander away his money at the play- 
house or the tavern, but employed ‘as much as 
he could spare in the purchase of useful books, 
and devoted part of it to various charitable pur- 
poses, for he remembered the text, ‘ Honor the 
Lord with thy substance, and with the first fruits 
of all thy increase.’ It was remarked that | 


‘The more he gave away, the more he had.’ 


“Atlength he becamea tradesman. ‘The very 


first night he entered his house, he called his lit« 


tle family around him; and, taking the bible in 
his hand, said, ‘ We must ‘bey with God, for 
that is the way to be prosperous.’ His business 
succeeded so well as to astonish every one, and 
the common remark was,— Well, how prospe- 
rous Mr. Graceful is.—As soon as he found his 


circumstances would permit it, he entered the 
eventful 
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eventful state of matrimony with Miss Jane 
Cecil; who, although she did not bring him 4 _ 
large fortune, possessed piety and prudence. Mr, 
Graceful observed afterwards to a friend, ‘A pry. 
dent wife is from the Lord.’ 

‘¢ In short, bis prosperity still continucd ; for, 
like Joseph, ‘ the Lord was with him.’ On the 
Lord’s day, and twice in the week, he regularly 
filled his seat in the house of God, and warmly 
espoused the part of the minister, by libcral cone 
tributions towards his support ; observing, :that 
his father’s constant maxim was, * Take care of 
the Lord’s house, and he will take care of 
your's.’ 

‘* Thus, Mr. Graceful derived not only plea- 
sure, but advantage, from serving God, and by 
his habitual consistent conduct, gained the es- 
teem and respect of his rich and poor neighbours. 
In his transactions he was open and sincerfe, no 
one could impeach his integrity, nor slander his 
reputation. * The Lord was with him.’ In all 
his difficulties he looked unto God for direction ; 
and in his troubles, he applied unto him for 
support and comfort. He was not asliamed to, 
own his attachment to the cause of God. And 
though his piety was ridiculed by the gay and 
the worldly, his sincerity was acknowledged by 
all. He died in a good old age, leaving three 
sons and a daughter who followed his steps.” 

Sophia. A very delightful account indeed! 
It appears from.this short history, that it is good 
to fear the Lord in our youth. 


Mr. Linton, 
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Mr. Linton. Certainly—for if it be adyan- 
tageous at any time, it is particularly so in early 
life. Look at the difference between the tree 
which I planted in the orchard when it was 
young, and that which I planted last year, which 
was much larger and older. How flourishing the 
former appears, when compared with the latter. 

Alfred. I remember the text last Sunday, 
“ They that seek me early shall find me.” Mr. 
Andrews said, ‘* Remember, young people, you 
cannot begin to seek the Lord too soon.”’ 

Mr. Linton. Truly, My dear, and I hepe 
you will not forget it. 

James. I shall never express my astonish- 


ment hereafter, that Joseph was calleda prospe- 


rous man, even when in a prison, for fo be pros- 
perous is to have God with us. and it is better 
to be righteous and have a /itt/e, than to be wick- 
ed and possess abundance. Lazarus when he 
was lying at the rich man’s gate, was more pros- 
perous in reality, than the rich man who ‘fared . 
sumptuously every day.” God was with Laza- 


rus, while the rich man lived without God. 
| R. C. 


ApvicE tov SuNDAY Scuoot CHILDREN. 
(Concluded from page 234. ) 


COUNT time as the most precious of all posses- 
sions, By early rising, and by making the most 
of all the little scraps that occur, you may do 
more with a little leisute, than the indolent. ac- 
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complish with a great deal. Let no urgency of 
business serve as ‘an excuse for the neglect of se- 
cret prayer. If you allow yourselves in excuses 
on this subject, you will be in the utmost danger 
of renouncing even the form of godliness, as well 


as putting yourselves out of the means for the 


attainment of its power in your heart, 


The toss of time is much, 
The loss of prayer is more, 

The loss of Christ is such, 

No‘ mortal can restore.” 


Reverence the Lord’s Day, for if you waste 
this day in business, idleness and dissipation, you 
will never make any suitable progression in reli- 
gious knowledge, and you are ‘told in the Bible, 
that without holiness you cannot see God; and 
then your everlasting state will be dreadful indeed! 
The benefits and advantages of religion should 
always engage your thoughts, for thereby you will 
be preserved from a thousand snares, and possess 
the sweetest consolation. 


** Tis religion that can give, 
Sweetest pleasures while you live : 
’Tis religion must supply 

Solid comforts when you die; 
After death its joys will be, 
“Lasting as Eternity.” 


Respect the teachers of true religion, and hear 
with diligent attention, and with application to 
your own souls, of the important truths of salva 
tion they deliver. If the situation in which you 


should be placed is very full of employment, be’ 
thankful 
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thankful for it, as + likals to prevent numerous sins 
that are produced for want of employment ; for 
there is not a greater tn/et to misery andi vices of 
all kinds, than being unemployed ; for idleness is. 
the bune of every thing. It is like the barren-soil, 
on which labor and cultivation are thrown nll 


There is nothing mean or contemptible which L 
should not expect from an idle boy or girl:—a: 


discredit to their friends, a disgrace to those who 
have the care of their education, and a burden to. 
themselves. Do not then murmur if you haye_ 
very little leisure, for the time will come when. 
you will bless God for having thus preserved vou 


from the temptations of indolence,. which ruin 


thousands. Industry is the parent of every excel- 


lence. ‘Take time while time is; for time slides. 
fast away. Hours have wings, and every.moment. 


flies up to God, the Author of your time, and’ 
carries notice to Him of your usage of it.. Above 


all, beware of 3 improper companions, It is the , 


connexions which you may form that will ruin you, 
Young persons when they go. out into the world, 


quit their homes comparatively innocent and well-— 


disposed ; but falling into the hands of the vicious 
and vile, they are speedily undone’ both in body 
and soul, Health and principles soon become 
sacrifices to the contamination of this widely-de- 
structive pestilence. Never forget that youug. or 
old people, how agreeable soever their temper 


and manners may be, cannot be safe companions ., 
for you, if they have not good principles. Be 
cautious, therefore,.if im. the. conversation, and, 
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268 ACCOUNT OF THE SUGAR MAPLE Treg, 
conduct of any of your acquaintance, you observe 
such expressions and such actions as tend to pol- 
lute your mind, and to diminish your hatred of sin, 
or totlead you to disregard the good principles 
-in which you have been brought up; renounce 
such companions immediately, and for ever; you 
will never be safe while you are within the reach 
of their filthy and poisonous language ; and recol- 
lect, ye blooming youths, that you may probably 
die in early life. The young die sooner than the 
old, and it is because so many of the former die, 
that there are so few of the atter left to die, The 
voyage of life is before you ; I tremble for every 
one .who enters it, because I see so many make 
shipwreck of all that is good ; and either die early 
_ victims of vice and debauchery, or else follow 
with all their heart, soul, mind and strength, the 
ordinary course of the men of this world, so that 
in both cases, God is forgotten, and this world 
treated as the only reality; and eternity is consi- 
dered as a shadowy uncertainty, in which they 
have no interest. May God preserve you, and 
carry you safely through all dangers, to perfect 
and eternal happiness, J. S. 5. 


Account of the Sucan Map te Tree. 


THE Sugar Maple Tree grows in considerable 
quantities in the western eounties, of all the middle 
states of the American union; those which grow 
in New York and Pennsylvania, yield the sugar 
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in greater quantities than those which grow on 


the waters of the Ohio, these trees are generally 
found mixed with the beech, hemlock, ash and 
wild cherry trees. - From thirty to fifty trees are 
usually found upon an acre of land, they grow 
only in the richest soils, and frequently in stony 
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ground, springs of the purest water abound in. 
their neighbourhood. . ‘hey are when fully grown. 
as tall as the white and black oaks, and from two: 
to three feet in diameter, .They put forth a beauti- - 
_ ful white blossom in the spring, before they shew a. 


single leaf, the colour of the blossom distinguishes 
them from the common maple, which affords a 


blossom of a red colour. ‘The wood of the sugar. 


maple 1s very inflammable, and is therefore pre- 
ferred by surveyors, and hunters for fire wood. 
Its small branches are so much impregnated with 
sugar, as to‘ afford support to the cattle of the 
first settlers during the winter, before they are 
able to cultivate forage for that purpose. ‘The 
ashes afford a great quantity of pot ash, exceeded 


by few.if any of the trees, which grow. in the 


United States. 
The tree is supposed to arrive at its full growth 


in the woods in twenty years; it is not injured by. 


tapping, on the contrary, the oftener it is tapped 
the more syrup is obtained from it, in this respect 
it follows a law of animal secretion; a single tree 
not only survived, but flourished after forty two 
tappings, in the same number of years; the effects 
of a yearly discharge from the tree in improving 


and increasing the sap, are demonstrated from the 
z3 superior 
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superior excellence of those trees, which have been 
perforated in a hundred places by a small wood- 
peeker, which feeds upon the sap; the trees after 
having been wounded m this way, distil the re- 
mains of their juice upon the ground, and after- 
wards acquire a black colour: the sap of these 


' trees is much sweeter to the taste, and affords 


more sugar, than that which is obtained from 
trees which have net been previously wounded. 
A tree of an ordinary size yrelds in a good season 
froin twenty to thirty gallons of sap, from which 
is made from five to six pounds of sugar, and 
sometimes considerably more. | 

The sap distils from the wood of the tree, and 
trees which have been cut down in the winter, 
yield a considerable quantity of sap, as soon as 
their trunks feel the rays of the sun im the spring; 
it is m consequence of the sap being equally 
diffused through every part, that these trees live 
three years after they are girdled, that 1s after @ 
circular incision is made through the bark, into 
the substance of the tree for the purpose of 
destroying it. The period for tapping the trees 
is in February, Mareh and April, according te the 
state of the weather, warm days and frosty nights 
are most favorable to a plentiful discharge of 
sap; the quantity obtained from a tree in one day, 
is from .a pint to five gallons, »ecording to the 
greater or lesser heat of the atmosphere. There 
is always a suspension of the discharge of sap, 
if a warm day is succeeded by a frosty night; the 


perforation in the tree is made with an auger, 
which 
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THE TULIP BED. 97) 
which is introduced about three quarters of an 
inch, and in an ascending direction, and is after- 
wards deepened gradually to the extent of two 
inches: a spout is introduced into the hole, which 
projects nearly a foot from the tree, the sap flows 
from four to six weeks, according to the tempera- 
ture of the weather, troughs are placed under the 
spout to receive the sap, which 1s carried every day 
tov a large receiver, where it is properly strained, 
and is afterwards conveyed to the boHer. There 
are three modes of reducing the sap to sugar; 
by evaporation, by freezing, and by boiling; of 
which the latter is most general, it being the most 
expeditious; the profit of this kind of maple tree 
is not confined to its sugar, as it affords most 
agreeable molasses, and an excellent vinegar. The 
sap which is suitable for these purposes is obtained, 
after that which affords the sugar, has ceased to 
flow, so that the manufactures of these different 
products of the maple-tree by succeeding, do not 
interfere with each other. 


The Tuuir 


The relling year 
Is full of 


- 


= IT was indeed a lovely bed of 
tulips —I had looked upon it every day with 
new delight ; the colors were bright and imposing. 
Some of the tulips were elegantly simple, others 


Tromson. 


greatly variegated and ricbly adorned, some raised — 
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— 


their majestic heads high above their fellows, 


others more humble, seemed loth to intrude them- , 


selves upon my notice: here and there | disco- 
vered one whose stalk only remained ! yet the 
tout-en-semble pleased me.——at length they fa- 
ded! yes, they faded imperceptibly, even while 
I took delight in beholding them! 

It was a fine topic for reflection—first I said 


this is an emblem of man. Different in form, in. 


figure. in endowment: some men are command- 


ing and dignified, graceful and elegant ; others, 
modest and retiring, neat and plain——but—they. 


all fade——-I paused and grew serious, very se- 
rious as I repeated the last sentence—they all fade, 


and —— heaved an involuntary sigh as I finished . 


I must fade too! for the 
flower fadeth ! seriousness would have 


the sentence 


ded in melancholy had not this sweet sentence 
darted into my mind, like a gleam through a 
dark cloud— I shall behold thy face in right- 
eousness.””——- 

Recovering my cheerfulness, I considered the 
bed oftulips as an emblem of the young. Pleas- 
ing in their aspect, frail in their. nature, and fre- 
quently short-lived. Some by their splendid ta- 
lents exciting the most marked attention, and 
others by their modest demeanour claiming our 
tenderest affections.—How often is the little stalk 
snapt asunder by some sudden blast of a disease 
or fatal accident! how often disappointing: the 
admiring anxious parent, by the failure of those 
brilliant hues which once delighted and astonish- 
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ed! how frequently——but enough. —Reader, 
there are other objects around thee and before 
thee besides a tulip-bed, which is capable of in- 
structing and edifying thee—and if thou art dis- 
posed 
“ To look through nature up to nature’s God.” 

and through Christ to view Him as thy Father, 
thy mind will not only be recreated, it will be 
enlarged, it will be benefited, it will be sanctified. 


“ God will be all in all!”’ 


B—e, Du JaRpIN. 


On Time. 

IT was a saying of Seneca that men in general 
complain of the shortness of time, and yet have 
more time at command than they know how to 
employ, and that the lives of too many are spent 


either in doing nothing at all, doing nothing to 


the purpose, or in doing nothing which they 
ought to do. 

I have lately been musing over these reflections, 
and think that I discern in them the conduct of 
several among my acquaintance who are fre- 
gently complaining of the brevity of life, and 
yet are successively wishing every distinct 
period of it at an end. Julio, a smart youth, 
told me the other day that his apprenticeship 
was nearly expired, and that he should com- 
mence business on his own account. While I 
was offering him advice on the importance of his 
situation, in ran Clio, his youngest brother, 


with joy on his 
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‘“‘O sir, what do you think, I am so happy, 
papa has just now told me, that I shall leave 

school next Christmas, and then I shall be bound 

apprentice: but I wish papa would let me go 

to-morrow, it will be so long till next Christmas,” 

Before I could say a word to this child, my at- 

tention was arrested by his mother, who informed 

me that her eldest daughter, Celia, was just on the 

point of marriage, and that in a few weeks the 

happiness of her child would be complete. 

_It was easy to perceive that each of these in- 
dividuals was looking forward with anxious ex- 
pectation, and would gladly have had all the time 
annihilated which lay between the present mo- 

_ment and the desired events. And thus it is with 
mankind in general, for although ‘‘ the whole 
term of life is allowed to be short, yet the several 
parts, or divisions of it, appear long and tedious, 
We would willingly extend the span of existence 
in general, but would gladly diminish the several 
parts of which it is composed, and as fast as our 
time runs, we should be very glad in most parts 
of our lives that it ran much faster than it does, 

Several hours of the day hang heavy on our, 
hands, nay, we wish away whole years, and 
travel through time as through a country filled. 
with wild and empty wastes which we would 

‘fain hurry over that we may arrive at those little, 
settlements, or imaginary points of rest, which. 
are dispersed up and down in it.’”’* 
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Now I would recommend to my young 
friends not to be too sanguine in their expect- 
ations when any change of their situation or 
circumstances appears in prospect. For they 
may rest assured that as they successively pass 
through the several stages of life they will find 
each of them attended with its corresponding 
¢ares and anxieties, which are, no doubt, wisely 
concealed from our view until the time of trial 
arrives, ‘True wisdom consists in making a right 
improvement of present time, in moderating our 
expectations of happiness in this life, and in the 


diligent use of those means which, under the - 


divine blessing, may insure our everlasting 
felicity. Crito, 


ANECDOTES. 


CurIsTIAN MEEKNESS, 
Overcome evil with good. Rom. xii. 2l. 
Tilustration. 


THE wife of a man who had become decidedly 
serious, after trying many a scheme to induce 
him to give up his new pursuits, told him, that 
if he did not give over running after the Mission- 
aries (a name often given to serious ministers of 
different denominations, though generally to the 
Independents) she would certainly leave him. 
Finding that he continued obstinate, she one day 
sent for him from the harvest-field, and informed 
him that she was about to carry her threats im- 
mediately into execution; and that, before she 


left the = she wished some articles to be di- 
vided 
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216 ANECDOTES, 
vided, to prevent future disputes. She first pro. 
duced a web of linen, which she insisted should 
_ be halved; “‘ No, no,” said the husband, “ you 
_ have been, upon the whole, a good wife to me, 
_ if you will leave me (though the thought makes 
my heart sore) you must take the whole with 
* you; you well deserve it all.” The same answer 
was given to a similar proposal respecting some 
other articles. . At last the wife said, ‘‘ So you 
i wish me toleaye you?” . *‘ Far from that,” said 
&g the husband, “{ would do any thing but sin to 
2 make you stay; but if you will go, I wish you to 
go in comfort,” . Then,’’ said she, overcome 
by his kindness, 1 will never. leave you.” 
What a fine illustration of the power of Chitis- 
tianity in refining and humanizing the heart and 
manners, and a powerful enforcement of the di- 
vine injunction ** not evii—be not over ~ | 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” — 
Brown's Tour to the Highlands. RC. 


An Incenitovus Exrepient. 

AMASIS king of Egypt, perceiving that.te 

was not sufficiently esteemed by his people, be 

~ pause he. had. arisen from: obscurity, 

vessel. of pure gold to be made for the parpesea 

washing his feet, and afterwards had it moulien. 

into the.form of ah Egyptian deity.—This: 

people. immediately worshipped ; and: 
king‘senquiting why they worshipped that wha 
was originally mean laver,. they: replieds 
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yantage of this observation, Amasis remarked, that. - 


although he their king was formerly a subject 


themselves, yet since he was advanced tothe 


royal dignity, he claimed from them that degree 
of honour and which was to him as 


their soveteign. 
_Dunheved. 


ILLusTRATIONS of the Soniprune. 
 Hinpoo Manners and Customs. 
. (Continued from page 244) 

Solomon's Song v. 3, “ I have washed my 
how shallI defile them 7”. A Hindoo wipes or 
washes his feet before he rétires torest. If called — 
from his bed, he often makes his excuse, as he 
shall daub his feet; and. as he:does not ‘wear. shoes 

in the house, and the floor is of clay, the excuse 
seems very naturel. 


Tsaiah xvii. 2., “Toa land the 


rivers have spoiled.”. In some parts’ of Bengal, 


whole villdges are every now aid then swept:away— 
by the.Ganges when’ it changes its course, Thi. 
river frequently runs over districts, from si a. 


xxzii, $0. Blessed. are ye thet 


beside all waters,” In this country, where the 


rains fall periodically, and whére a large quantity 


of water is essential to the crop, the facmer 


aaxious tv have a pool near the land be has sown, 


that, if the. rains/be Jens. than usual, he may, drew 


the water out of the ais for his young rice; : 
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(at xxxvil, 29. I will put my hook in thy 
bai B a nose.” The cow, the tame buffalo, the bear, Ke, 
in this country, are frequently seen with rings in 
their noses, through which a cord is drawn, and 
iT; 4 Be 4 | ; the beast guided by it, as the horse by the bit of 
| hae the bridle. The Hindoos compare a person who, 
: Pl; aly is the slave of his wife, to a a cow led by the ning 
in her nose. 
Jeremiah xv. 18. “ Wilt thou: be altogether 
ae unto me as a liar, or as waters that fail ?” Nothing 
can exceed the disappointment of a farmer, whose 
subsistence absolutely depends on the periodical 
ane rains, when these fail, or fall short of their usual 
Se Tai) quantity. Sometimes the rice is sown, and springs 
Da 4 | We up in the most promising manner ; but the “latter 
1 rains” fail, and whole’fields of young rice wither 
and perish on the ground. 
— 
as) 3) | . if Jeremiah xvi. 1. “ The sin of Judah is written 
with a pen of iron.” Insome parts of India, iron 
ee ie pens are universally used. With these the natives 
form the letters, by making incisions into 
palm leaf. Books thus written are very durable. 
+} i i i. This pen is broad at the top, and at one side 18 
Rahs: if r sharp like a knife, to prepare the palm leaves. 
tia 7 
Jeremiah xliv, 17. “'To pour out drink-offerings 
to the queen of heaven.” The Hindoos pour out 
aay || He | water_to the sun three times a day; and to the 
FTL it | moon at the time of worshipping this planet. 
Lamentations 


| 
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Lamentations i. 1. “ How is she become as a 
widow.” The force of this passage, in this con- 
nection, can be understood by no one so well as by 
a Hindoo widow, who is considered as the most 
forlorn and desolate being on earth : such a female 
has her hair cut short, she renounces all ornaments, 
eats the coarsest food, fasts frequently, and is all 
but an outcast in the family of her deceased hus- 
band. 

Amos v. 19. “ Leaned his hand on the wall, and 
‘a serpent bit him.” ‘Snakes are very frequently 
found in old unplaistered walls, built of bricks and 
clay ; nor are.fatal accidents uncommon in such 
houses, as well as in those built with mud only, 


Amos. vi. 11. “ He will smite the great house 
with’ breaches, and the little house with clefts.” 
‘One of the most common things to be seen in the 
houses of the indigent natives is, the clefts in their 
mud walls, the earth seldom adhering together for 
along time, owing to its sandy quality, 


Nahum ii, 10, “'The faces of them all gather 
blackness.” Sickness often makes a great change 
in the countenances of the Hindoos; so that a 
person who was rather fair when in health,becomes 
nearly black by sickness. 

( To be cantinued. ) 


OBITUARY 
‘of Mr. Witt1aM SEWwELL, of Halsted, who died 
| Feb. 6, 1819, aged 22, 
THE efficacy of Religion in the trying scenes of afflic« 
tion and death has, in numerous instances been displayed, 
Aa? | and 
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and it is highly encouraging to ae the memoirs of those 
who have died “in the Lord.” Young Persons. especially 
have been preserved by divine grace, at a time when the 
‘mind is strongly inclined to sin and folly. 

‘Phe subject of the present memoir was indebted, under 
God, to a long affliction, for those serious impressions which 
he felt, and was a, comment on those words of David, 
“ Before I was afflicted I went astray, ue now have I mat 
thy word,” 

But although afflictions have been sometimes 
and some have been brought toGod at the ninth, tenth; and 
even at the eleventh hour, it 1s. no genuine argument for - 
deferring the work of Reflection and Repentance. A sick- 
bed, with all the advantages of privacy and. seclusion from 
_ the world, is in many respects unfavorable to consideration, 
‘The body may be tortured with pain, the mind may be 

drowsy and insensible, and the patient may be surrounded 
by thoughtless persons altogether inimical to religion, or 
even the medical attendant may suggest the impropriety and 
danger of encouraging serious meditation on the solemn 
Aopics of religion, the soul, death, endless or 
misery ! 

. _The most unequivocal uate of true piety that can be. 
‘given, and an evidence sternly required by the Scriptures 
by our fellow-creatures, by conscience, and by God him- 
self, is the piety of the life, and habitual devotedness to. the 
‘Most High. He who habitually consecrates himself to. the 
Divine Glory, who regards the laws. of his kingdom, relies 
“-_mpan, his immutable promises, and looks for his second 
coming, will be habitually prepared to die; while he who 
Teaves his salvation to a sick-bed, or to.a dying hour, trusts 

to. a peradventure indeed No man can be wise ¢00 
but he may be wise too late/ 


é 


The late Mr. William Sewell,son of Mr, Isaac Sewell of 
Halsted, Essex, possessed the privilege of a religious educe 
‘tion. The.admonitions of his dear parents were seconded 
by their prayers; but no effect was produced upon the mind 
of their son, The love of poner was predominant-he 

remained 
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at a distanice from God, 
well.” 


In the early pair, of the last year, the hand of affliction ; 


arrested him, Reflection succeeded, and new inquiry 


‘arose in his mind, “am prepared for the Eternal World?” 


Distressed and agitated, his sins rose to his view, and passed 


ordet before him-~“ the door of hope” appeared to ‘be 


* shut, and the burden of his guilt was so weighty, that to use 
his own words, “ had it continued it would have sunk him 
tothe grave’’ Frequent conversations with Christian 
friends greatly telieved him, a crucified Saviour became the 
object of his faith and hope, the fear of death was diminished, 
and trusting that “He who had begun the good work would 
complete it,” he hoped that he should bow submissively to 
the will of God, whatever of his afflic- 
ton, 

‘The Bible wiethee! now his regular companion, and he who 
furmerly read it without interest or concern, now perused it 


_with earnestness and delight. Trifles will amuse in health, 
_ but sickness requires something solid, When the magic of 


pleasure holds the sdul, the holy precepts of the word of 
God are treated as intrusive, but:when divine Grace breaks 
the spell, the instantly to yes lasting 

He was not chargeable with any gross acts of sibiiotality, 
yet he had a deep sense of the évil of sin; and frequently 


‘Observed to his’ friends that he’ was @ great sinner, and. . 


altogether unworthy’ of ‘the Fivor of God, “I (said he) 


who have sinned against ‘light, against Knowledge, and . 
‘against the most valaable’ privileges, if I were to recover, 


‘Should, without the restraining grace of God, be-the same 


‘yebelliéus creature as before ; but would rather lie herein 
this afflicted state, than have my strength and retara 


‘to'Tay former vain and thoughtless course.” 


Reflecting upon the temporal. 1 mercies he bis: 
heart wiis’so meltad by the goodness of God, that he expres 
sed how undeserving tie was of such comforts, lamented his 
ingratittide, his danguor, and the’ éoldness:of his 


him, who had:so richly supplied his: wants.” 
Aad His 
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His complaint was a consumption, a disorder that hovers 
over the youthful part of the world, and preys upon vast 
numbers. The deceitful nature of its appearances often 
deludes not only the patient, but his friends, and even his 

‘physicians. When it was once hinted to him by his relatives 
that he might probably recover, he begged that they would 
not flatter him, for he had not the least expectation of being 
restored, and hoped he should be prepared for the divine will, » 
_. He frequently expressed his surprise and concern, that in 
the view of death and eternity, and expecting soon to enter 
astate of futurity, his mind was so little affected. “Iview — 
myself (said he) as a dying man, I do not expect to live, 
‘and yet how astonished I am that I feel so little anxiety in 
the expectation of so great a change.” 

At another time he lamented greatly his imperfections and 
infirmities,;and observed, “I find nothing in myself on which 
I can place the least dependance for the favor of God, for I 
ama lump of sin.” To a relative who came to sce him, he 
said, “ I am sinking into the grave.” His father remarked, 
“There is 4 hope beyond the grave.” He answered, “ Yes,” 

It.qwas apparent that all his hope of divine mercy was, built 
wpon the merits of Christ, and this continued to. prepara 

_ somfort him to the last. 
: Notwithstanding the indications of recovery were 9 

‘flattering, that a minister from Cornwall, who had visited 
bim in July 1818, was astonished at the favorable altera- 
tion in his appearance on January last, yet all was, delusive, 

and in the month of February “the. post, of observation 

grew darker every hour;” and on the sixth of February he 

_ exchanged this mortal state for immortality, aged 2%... The 

: last sentence he uttered was, “I am not without hope, 

trusting in the promise, that ‘ He that believeth shall, be 
saved.’” The words he chose for his funeral text, were 

Isaiah i 1. 18. “ Come now and let us reason together, saith 

the Lord,” 

The readers of the Youth's hae have here another 
instance of early death. O that they would be wise and cane 
sider these things, that they would cousin tein latter end! 

PoEtry. 
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The supposed ADDRESS oa LucinpA, in her coffin, 


to FLORELLA. aud, M¥RTILLA, on the 
chamber wherein she lay. a@ Corpse. - 


LADIES exeuse the curt’sy now, 

My limbs are stiff and cannot bow, 
But though uncourteous I appear, — 
Believe me not. the less sincere 

Why such-a distance 1—Pray craw near, 
"Tis. needless to indulge a fear: 

Approach and take a nearer view, 

My corpse intends no‘harm to you. 

My looks and dress I own are strange, 
You cannot but observe the change, 

And in these poor remains may see 
Just what yourselves ére long will be. 
Long indulg’d the hope to live 
And sought the aids which med’ tine give, 
But all in vain, four nightsago 
I bad adieu to things below. 


33 


eternal world:is new and’strange, 


You cannot comprehend the change ; 
O!'tis a solemn thing to be 

Usher’d into eternity.. 

Yet tho’ I cannot, dare not 
Whiat’scenes your déstin’d coming wait, 
Ere long you shall behold, them: here, 
With joyful hope or gloomy fear, 
Ascend to heavy’n, or howling go, 
(Jesus forbid) to hell below ; .... 


_.. own experience then will prove, 


What follows on our last remove. 
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Stil force me mot to plead ip vain, 
The dead have’always spoken plain; 
Politer monitors may fail, 


Ariee and seek, til sov’reign grace 


Bid flesh agd sin resign their place, BBB 
And with power divine control 


The bias of the fallen soul: 


I know, my dear young friends, I sae 
How prone. you are to things below= 


_ ,Onee like yourselves daily sought 


For happiness on earth, and thonglif 
Of nua ’rons.joyful. years: below;::;; 
While Heav’n prepar'd the mortal blow, 


And ev'ry wish—ahb fatal:stroke! 


And ev'ry fond connection broke,* 
Perhaps the same unerring dart = 


May,disappoint your youthful heart, 


Dissolve the tenderest ties, and burst 


Your air-blown bubbles in the 


but presumption: to confide - 

In youth, sinee young Lucinda ‘iets 
‘Then make wise Mary’s choice’ you own, 
And ease your:care on Christ alone, 


That Death, the messenger of love, 


May summon you to joys above. 


THE SUMMER 
BEHOLD! awak’ mom” 


rey 
Smiles on creation round; 
What beauties now 
The OF the 


She was on the point of marrige 
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Where’er turn my eyes 

Fresh glories are display'd, 
The filow’rs with countless 


4 


The fragraut blushing rose, 

And sweetest eglantine, sie 

herb and flow’r that grows... 
Their.various charmscombine:.... 


| 


Combine to praise that Pow’r- 
Who bids their sweets exhale; == 
Who painteth ev'ry 


The songsters ‘of the 
Expand their tunefal 
The skylark soars'above 
And his sweetest 
‘Wali with all her’ tougues, in fig A! 
Proclaims Jehovah’s praisel = 
While ‘nian, in grateful songs, 
Joins their Sccording PERLE 
Through Jesu’s hallow'd blood? 
But cannot fitly sing | 
The goodness of my, | God. 


How feeble are my lays: 
My silence shall express 


4246.2 


And will “ muse his praise”... 
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286 POETRY... 
LINES, 

By Mr. Roscoe,.on receiving from Dr. Rush, of 
Philadelphia, a piece of the tree under which 
William Penn made his treaty with the Indians, 
which was blown down in 1812, and the part sent 
converted to the use of an ink-stand, 

FROM ‘clime to clime, from shore to shore, 
The war-fiend rais’d his hateful yell; 

And ’midst the storm that realms deplore, 
Peun’s honor’d tree of concord fell. 


And of that tree, that ne’er again 
Shall spring’s reviving influence know, 
A relic o’er th’ Atlantic main, 

Was sent the gift of foe to foe. 


But though no more its ample shade 
Wave green beneath Columbia’s sky ; 
Though every branch be now decay’d, 
And all its scatter’d leaves be dry; 


Yet ’midst this relic’s sainted space, 
A health-restoring flood shall spring, 
In which the angel form of peace, 
May stoop to dip her dove-like wiag. 


So once the staff the prophet bore, 
By wond’ring eyes again was seen 

To swell with life through ev'ry pore, 
And bud afresh with foliage green. 


The wither’d branch again shall grow 
“Till o’er the earth its shade extend— 
And this—the gift of foe to foe— 
Become the gift of friend to friend. 
_ PRAYING 
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PRAYING for a REVIVAL, 


Wilt thou not revive us again; that thy people may rejoice in 


thee? Psalm Ixxxv. 6. 


WILT thou, O Lord, our souls revive, 
And animate the dying flame ? 

O! let our graces grow and thrive, 
And we will praise thy gracious name, 


Restore to us those cheering rays, 
Which we in days of old have sung ; 
When we delighted in thy ways, 
And love attun’d the grateful song. 


Then, if we heard the gospel sound, 
With sacred joy our spirits glow’d ; 
And in our lives those fruits were found, 
Which from its holy precepts flow’d, 


But now we to thy courts repair, 

And bow before the Throne of Grace; 
Yet, such are our devotions there, 

As though we never sought thy face. 


If thou to works of duty call, 

To face the foe, or brave the storm; 
We find our strength exceeding small, 
Nor can we one bold act perform. 


O Lord! revive thy work again, 
That we may yet rejoice in thee; 
Re-auimate the dying flame, 

And let us thy salvation see. 


Oxon. W. B. 


CHILDHOOD. 
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WHAT is that form, which gay with laughing joy,» 
| with flowrets wild its little head 
Whom lively pastimes all day long employ, 
4 Whom soft repose leads nightly to its bed? _ 
that is childhood :—how it hastens past, 
a ‘With all the smiles that in its features play; 
1 In vain we wish its blandishments should last, 
On time’s swift wing they hourly glide away. 
While reason slowly from her slumber wakes, 
Then to the smile succeeds the woe-franght tear, 
_. {And the young heart of grief and care partakes, 
ae Till death concludes mortality’s career. 
Youth! garlanded with rose-buds, while they bles, 
Think thou like them must fade, andi in the dust lielow. 
EVE. 
| Tranilation of the Latin lines in memory of John 
en Brownsword, page 252. 


| WHO would :deny that eloquence refin'd, 
Which sweetly fow’d, the mirror of thy ry 
| Sparkling with genius, and conceptions chaste, . 
+ And withthe stores of various leariing gtac’d 
Or-who to thee his envious praise yefuse, 
Nor own the influence of the gentle Muse? 
Straight would the weepingMuse, with just disdain, 
Pronoutce him and vain. 
BASCAUDA. 


_ ‘THE ancient Britons; were famous 'for their skill in Baskee 

making, that after the conquest of these. Islands by the 

Romans, e specisen.of their ingenuity was seut to Rome; apoa 


BARBARA depictis Veni Baicanda Biitaunis 


mavult dicere Roma Suam. 
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The Hrow in his W wire Ron onthe 
SSS 
AS there is no authentic representation. of 
oficial habiliments and of the Jewish 
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290 THE HIGH PRIEST, &c. 
High Priest now extant, the above drawing rests 
wholly upon the authority of men eminently learn- 
ed in the Holy Scriptures, whose ideas, drawn 
chiefly from that source, are here delineated, in 
order to convey a general notion of the subject. 
The cap of this figure resembles the Phrygian 
bonnet; and the golden plate in the left hand is 
flat. The censer in the right hand is taken from 
medals supposed to be ancient Hebrew, thongh 
the best judges dispute their authority ; for only 
those which have Samaritan descriptions on them 
are reputed authentic, and on such medals this 
censer has not yet been found, 

The great day of expiation was the tenth of 
Tizri, which answers to our September. The 
Hebrews call it Kippur or Chippur, Pardon or 
Expiation: because the sins of the whole year 
were then expiated. On that day, the high 
priest, after he .had washed not only his hands 
and his feet as usual in common sacrifices, but 
his whole body, dressed himself in plain linen 
like the other priests, wearing neiiher his purple 
robe, nor the ephod, nor the aastoral, because he 
was to expiate his own together with the people’s 
sins. He first offered a bullock and a ram for his 
own sins, and the sins of his house; afterwards 
he received from the princes of the people two 
goats as a sin offering, and a ram for a burnt 
ofteing, to be offered in the name of the whole 
nation. It was determined: by lot which of the 
two goats should be sacrificed, and which set at 
liberty; and after this, the high priest put ae 
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of the sacred fire of the altar of burnt offerings 
into a censer, threw incense upon it, and entered 


with it thus smoking into the sanctuary. When 


he had perfumed that place with the incense, he 
came out, took some of the blood of the young 
bullock he had sacrificed, carried it back into the 
sanctuary, and dipping his fingers in it, sprinkled 
it seven times between the ark and the veil which 
separated the holy from the sanctuary or most 
holy. Then he came out a second time, and at 
the side of the altar of burnt offerings killed, the 
goat which by the lot was to be sacrificed. The 
blood of this goat he carried into the most holy 
sanctuary, and sprinkled it seven times between the 
ark and the veil, which separated the holy plaee 
from the most holy : from thence he returned into 
the court of the tabernacle, and sprinkled both sides 
of it with the blood of the goat. During all these 
ceremonies, none of the other priests, nor of the 
people, were admitted into the tabernacle, or into 
the court of the tabernacle. The high priest 
next came to the altar of burnt offerings, wetted 
the four horns of it with the blood of the goat 
and young bullock, which he then sprinkled 
seven times over the altar itself. The sanctuary, 
the court, and the altar being thus purified, the 
high priest directed the goat which was to be set 
at liberty to be brought to him. He put his hands 
on the goat’s head, confessed his own sins, and 
the sins of the people, and sent the goat ( Levit.xvi. 
v. 21.) away by the hand of a fit man into the 
wilderness. The young reader will do well to 
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PSALM CXIX. 75. 


compare what is here advanced with the chapter 
| aE already quoted, and afterwards to read with ear- 
ee nest attention the ninth chapter of the Episile to 
>) Oe the Hebrews, where St. Paul fully explains and 
“| ; applies the ceremonies and sacrifices performed 
sais s | by the Jewish High Priest, to the person, office, 


| and sacrifice of our Great High Pricst and 
i Redeemer, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

| Psaum cxix. 73. 


ee “ Thy hands have made me and fashioned me,—give me 
aay be understanding that I may learn thy commandments.” 


| IT is too often the case, during the years of 

Kat | childhood, that the mind is so entirely engrossed 

| | | | by the toys and trifles, the sins and follies of the 
age, that religious: instruction makes no abiding 
impression upon it. ‘There are some pleasing 
exceptions, indeed; but they too rarely occur to 
form any objection to the statement. In a sad 
majority of instances this thoughtlessness and this 
forgetfulness of God continue during the still 
more giddy season of youth; and fix into world-_ 
liness and final hardness of heart in the more 
advanced stages of maturity and old age. But 
it is not always thus: there are many happy 
instances to the contrary :—a period at length 
arrives, not perhaps till childhood is past, when 
the young person begins to reflect: He is sud- 
denly-struck with some of those considerations 
which had heretofore been urged in vain: He 
considers that-he must die ; and yet that be must 


live for ever: and although he has been told this 
from 
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rom his infancy, yet it now strikes him as for- 
cibly as if he heard it for the first time. He looks 
round, too, upon the world, upon the universe 

that surrounds him, on the works of nature, and 
especially upon himself with an inquiring eye. 

He wonders at his own existence; and feels 
desires and apprehensions that were unknown to 

him before. To such a state of mind the language 

of the text seems peculiarly suitable: ‘** Thy 

hands have made me and fashioned me, give me 
understanding that I may learn thy command- 
ments.”? And well would it be if, instead of 
yielding to the doubts and questionings and vain 

| speculations which so often encumber and bewil- 
der the minds of thoughtful and intelligent young 
persons, they would at once enter into the spirit of 
this text, and adopt its comprehensive prayer. 
By such means how much perplexity aud dan- 
ger, how much pride and opposition, how many 
** high thoughts that exalt themselves against the 
knowledge of God,” would be avoided! ‘ The 
meek will He guide in judgment, and the meek 
will He teach his way.” In these words, there 
is first, an acknowledgment of the relation we 
bear to God as our Creator. Thy hands have 
made me and fashioned me: but it may be asked, 
who does not know and allow this fact? there is 
not a child in apy christian country, nor scarcely 
among heathen lands, but holds ¢hat truth in his 
creed. ‘This is granted; but this, like all other 
truths, may be known and allowed without being 
felt, or in heast acknowledged. How many high- 
Bb3 spirited. 
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204 PSALM CXIx. 73. 


spirited young persons are there, also glorying in 


the grace, the strength, the agility of their frame, 


feel a proud independence even of God Himself; 
or who at least never allow a moment’s reflection 
concerning the great source from whence all they 
are and all they have is derived! Now these 
words express feelings directly opposite to such 
indifference ;—the feelings of a mind alive to the 
recollection of being, ‘* His workmanship ;” of 
a mind, perhaps, suddenly aroused trom a state 
of stupid insensibility, to a sense of its relation 
to the great Creator. Every power and faculty 
of the body; its beauty, and all the exquisite 
contrivancies which the human frame exhibits, 


‘are now surveyed with emotion of interest, admi- 


ration and gratitude. Such feelings are not natu- 
ral to us, because we are “ fallen from our first 
estate.”” On the contrary, when left to ourselves, 
we “forget God ;” ‘*He is not in all our 
thoughts ;” and all his beautiful and magnificent 
works fail to impress us with any lively recallec- 
tion of Him, until His own spirit remeves the 
veil that is upon our hearts. Then it is that we 
see Him in all that surrounds us, and acknowledge 
with humble thankfulness tlrat it is ‘‘ He that 
made us and not we ourselves.” We no longer 
talk with a heathenish sort of admiration of the 
works of nature; for we-see them to be the works 
of God: we confess that ‘‘ in Him we live, and 
move, and have our being.”’ 


** Tis on his earth we stand or move, 
And ’tis his air we breathe.” 
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‘ 


It is under such impressions as these alone, that 
the language of the text will be adopted with 
real feeling: thy hands have made me and 
fashioned me. “ We are His workmanship,”— 
what a thought is this! when we ratse our eyes 
to behold the light; when we listen to ‘ the 
sweet music of speech,’ or employ any of the 
powers or members of the body, we are reminded 
of the admirable skill that contrived them ; and 
how much better would such a remembrance be, 
than those vain and self complacent feelings 
which are too often excited by a contemplation of 
these gifts of our beneficent Maker; as though 
the merit and the skill were our own! But 
when we come to ourselves,” —when our views 
become rectified, then, while we adore God as the 
Creator of our bodies, we desire also to subject 
ourselves to Him as “ the father of our spirits,” 
that we may live. Yes, this is the happy con- 
sequence to which serious thought and reflection, 
persevered in, are sure to lead. Now the desire 
arises to know more of Him, and to serve Him 
as his creature. ‘The individual now feels’ the 
need of an influence, to overcome the darkness 
and deadness of his mind; and to enable him to 
know, to adore, and to serve his Creator; and 
that he may praise Him by whom he was “* fear- 

~ fully and wonderfully made, and all whose works 
are marvellous.”’ It was froma sense of this need 
that the Holy Psalmist immediately adds, Give 

understanding that may learn-thy command-_ 
ments, 
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Hitherto the mind had been grovelling amongst 
sclfish and unsatisfying enjoyments. Jt had not 
even desired the knowledge of God and his ways, 
and now it is conscious that things will ever con- 
tinue thus without an influence from on high. 
This is implied in the prayer of the text, Give me 
understanding : ** Thou hast indeed,” he would 
say, ** wonderfully and excellently formed this 
curious frame of mine ;” but oh! let not this be 
all; for this body, with its admirable contrivances 
must die and perish ; this exquisite workmanship 
must all be spoiled; ‘‘ my veins must be con- 
sumed within me;” while my soul, which will 
live for ever, is dark, diseased, and far from thee: 
sin has spoiled it. Oh then, will not He who has 
done so much for me already, as His creature, go 
on and perfect His work? ‘ Create in me a clean 
heart O God, and renew a right spirit within me: 
give me understanding that I may learn thy 
commandments.”” ‘This is prayer: these desires 
are the dawn of life and happiness : for if senuine, 
if lasting, they will assuredly be gratified. Of 
such a soul God will say, ** Behold I create all 
things new.” 

Instead, therefore, of groping in the darkness 
of our own minds, and wearying ourselves with 
vain endeavours to rectify our hearts, and to 
become spiritual and devout, this is the straight 
and easy course we should take. For, till the 
necessity of His influence is felt, no real pro- 
gress will be made. How sensible David was of 


this is evident from the language with which he 
| abounds : 
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abonnds: ‘Open thou mine eyes that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy law. ‘Then 
shall | go in the way of thy statutes when thou 
shalt enlarge my heart.”” No wonder then, that he 
made such attainments in religion, and acquired 
the honorable appellation of *‘ The man after 
God’s own heart.” 

But to what end was it that David prayed for 
spiritual understanding ? it is added, that J may 


learn thy commandments. How many a poor 


ignorant child is there, even in this land of light, 
who would think it very easy to learn the com- 
mandments without any better understanding thar 
he already possesses! But David well knew the 
difference between heart and head knowledge. 
He knew that unless God * opened his under- 
standing” he coukl never learn his holy law so as 
to love and obey it: and till we know this, we 
are not in the way to know or to do any thing 
that is good. We may read the Bible through 
and through, store our memory with hymns and 
catechisms, and yet be destitute of all spiritual 
knowledge. 

Those then, who are discouraged by a con- 
sciousness of their distance from God, their igno- 
rauce of Him, and by the backwardness they 
feel to spiritual attainments, may here learn what 
to do. Let them humbly and earnestly adopt 
the language, and enter into the spirit of the 
text: there is great encouragement implied in it ; 


for let it be remembered, that this prayer was. 


dictated by the spirit of God himself: He teaches 
us 
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us thus to pray in order that He may impart 
these great gifts tous. It is His good pleasure 
that we should know Him, and learn His com- 
mandments, and therefore He thus puts us in the 
way. All we want is in God’s gift; all we are 
not He can make us; all we know not Ne can 
communicate ; all we do not feel He can inspire, 
then, that ye may receive.” 

And when the mind is truly renewed by His 
grace, then indeed, may we joy and rejoice in 
Him as our Creator. Then may we truly praise. 
Him for having made us and fashioned us: and 
then too, may we contemplate this curious but 
frail tabernacle with unmixed satisfaction, and 
joyful hope; knowing, that although it must ere 
long be ‘*sown in weakness, it will one day be 
raised in power ;’’—a glorious body, improved 
and perfected in all its powers and faculties: * it 
is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body.” Such are the joyous expectations which 
they possess, who have not only acknowledged 
God as their Creator, but have also sought of 
Him spiritual understanding, ‘‘ that they might 
learn [lis commandments,” But let it even be 
remembered, that none are entitled to such hopes, 
none may flatter themselves with such cheering 
prospects, but those who are thus prepared: 
“blessed are they,” it is said, ‘* that do /lis 
commandments, that they may have right to the 
tree of life, and may enter in through the gates 
into the City. Q.Q. 
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REFORMATION in SCOTLAND. 


Early Efforts of Reformers—John Resby and 
Paul Craw, Martyrs—Patrick Hamilton, his 
conduct at the stake—Cardinal Beaton— Earl 
of Arran, Regent—George Wishart, his con- 
duct and martyrdom. A.D. 1407—1545. 


IN Scotland the seeds of the Reformation ap- 
pear to have been sown at a very early period. 
About the year 1406, John Resby, one of the 
disciples of Wickliffe asserted, amongst a variety 
of other things, that the Pope was not the vicar of 
Christ, and being brought to a trial, was con- 
demned to the flames, and suffered the year 
after. Paul Craw, a Bohemian, suffered a simi- 
lar fate in 1452. About a century afterwards, 
certain articles were published, in which the 
authority of the Pope was denied, and many of 
the absurdities of the Romish church exposed. 
All who advocated these articles were siigmatized 
by the name of Lollards;* but although thirty 
persons were summoned before the council for 
distributing them, yet they were at length dis- 
charged, after receiving an admonition. 

There appeared however a determination to 
prevent the growth of the new opinious. The 
person fixed on was Patrick Hamilton, Abbot of 
Fern, and nephew to the Earl of Arran. In _ his 
travels he had been introduced to Luther, Me- 
lancthon, and Lambert; and instructed in their 

principles 
*So called from Walter Lollard, a Germar,. who fourisbed 
1315, and was burned at Culogue. 
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principles. Returning to Scotland, he soon 
began to atlack the errors of popery; for which 
he was declared a heretic, March 1, 1597, and 
sentenced to be burned: this was executed on the 
same day, at the gate of St. Salvator’s college, 
St. Andrew’s. As soon as he arrived at the place, 
he pulled off his gown, and delivered it, with his 
coat and other apparel, to his servant; observing, 
«¢ This will not help in the fire, yet will do thee 
some good. I have no more to leave thee, but 
the example of my death, which I pray thee 
keep in mind; for although the same be bitter 
and painful as man’s judgment, yet it is the en- 
trance to everlasting life, which none can inherit: 
that denieth Christ before this congregation.” 
He suffered with amazing fortitude, exclaiming 
with his last breath, ** Lord Jesus receive my 
spirit.” 

The execution of this excellent man, at the 
age of twenty-three, produced an astonishing 
effect! numbers were excited to examine the 
arlicles against popery, and the flames that con- 
sumed these holy men seemed to be a light to 
discover to others the corruptions of pepery. 
The saying of one John Lindsay to the Bishop 
of St. Andrews, is worthy of being noticed: 
Henry Forrest having been condemned for heresy, 
while the judges were consulting upon the man- 
ner of his execution, Lindsay advised the bishop 
to burn Forrest in some hollow cellar; for, said 
he, *‘ihe smoke of Master Patrick Hamilton hath 
infected all those on whom it blew.” 
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The list of martyrs was augmented by the 
names of Gourlay and Straiton, and Friar Russell, 
and Kennedy, a youth not quite eighteen years 
of age; the two last suffered at Glasgow, 1538. 
The boldness displayed by Russell was striking, 
and produced so great an effect upon the arch- 
bishop, that he at first opposed the execution of 
‘the sentence, although he was afterwards com- 
pelled to yield. While Russell and Kennedy 
were preparing for the fire, the former exclaimed, 
‘“‘ Fear not, brother, for he is more mighty that is 
in us, than he who is in the world. The pain 
which we shall suffer is short and light, but our 
joy and consolation shall never have an end: 
Death cannot destroy us, for it is destroyed al- 
ready by him for whose sake we suffer. There- 
fore let us strive to enter in by the same straight 
way which our Saviour hath taken before us.”’ 

Cardinal David Beaton, who succeeded his 
uncle, James Beaton, in the archbishoprick of 
St. Andrews, 1538, soon discovered his hatred to 
the Reformation, the partizans of which he. per- 
secuted with great severity. Two years ‘after, he 
summoned Sir John Borthwick to appear at a 
diet which he caused to assemble, to answer cer- 


tain accusations. Borthwick avoided destruction . 


by escaping to England, where he found an 
asylum, 

The appointment of James Hamilton, Earl of 
Arran, in 1542, as Regent, through the influence 
of the nobles, was highly favorable to the re- 
formers, who obtained leave to use the English 
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translation of the Bible, till one more correct 
should be published. 

But the Regent wanting courage to oppose 
Cardinal Beaton, soon renounced his attachment 
to the reformers, and privately received absolution 
from the Cardinal, who, by this means, came into 
power, and left the Regent but the mere shadow 
of authority. The persecution of the reformed 
followed, and numbers were sacrificed to his 
furious zeal. 

Amongst the victims of his cruelty was the 
celebrated George Wishart, a man of a respectable 
family, and educated at Cambridge. He preached 
with so much success at Dundee and Montrose, 
that he was followed by vast numbers. Upon 
quitting Dundee, in consequence of the inter- 
ference of the cardinal, he removed at length to 
Air, where he preached to multitudes by the sea- 
side, and at the end of a month returned to 
Dundee. The last sermon he delivered was at 
Haddington, where he was attended by John 
Knox, who afierwards made so considerable a 
figure in the reformation in-Scotland. From 
Haddington he proceeded on foot to Ormeston, 
where he discoursed sweetly on the happiness of 
God’s children, and having joined in singing the 
JIst Psalm, retired to rest. About midnight a 
party of horse soldiers arrived, with an order 
from the governor to arrest him. He at length 
surrendered himself to the Earl Bothwell, sheriff 
of the county, upon the promise that he should 


be protected from all injury. He was carried 
first 
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— 
first to Elphinstone, then to the castle of Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards to the house of the sheriff 
in Lothian; but notwithstanding the promise he 
had received, Earl Bothwell was prevailed upon 
by the Queen-mother, at the Cardinal Beaton’s 
desire, to send him to Edinburgh Castle, from 
whence he was removed to St. Andrew’s. 

The Earl of Arran, the Regent, strongly op- 
posed his being brought to trial, and even refused 
to grant a commission for that purpose ; but the 
power of Cardinal Beaton was so great, that, re- 
gardless of the Regent’s opposition, he cited 
Wishart to appear on the following day, to 
answer for his seditious and heretical conduct 
and opinions, 

Wishart appeared accordingly before an 
assembly composed of the cardinal and bishops, 


&e. in the abbey church, and accused of certain. 
articles. Having offered up a prayer to God, 


he defended himself with great temper and cou- 
rage, declaring he was the Regent’s prisoner, and 
not accountable to the cardinal. Sentence was 
however pronounced that he should be burned as 


aheretic. Being led back to the castle, he spent: 


the priacipal part of the following night in 
prayer, 

Early the next morning he was visited by two 
priests, with whom he declined to converse ; and 
the sub-prior coming in afterwards, inquired if 
he would receive the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper? He replied, * Most willingly, if I 
may have it according to Christ’s institution, 
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under both kinds of bread and wine.” This 
being intimated to the cardinal, was refused; 
upon which the captain of the castle, and others 
uniting with him, Wishart partook of the Lord’s 
Supper with them: W hen he delivered the cup 
to them, he said, ‘* As to myself there is a more 
bitter portion prepared for me, only because I 
have preached the true doctrine of Christ, which 
bringeth salvation: but pray you the Lord with 
me that I may take it patiently as out of his 
hand!” 

Shortly after, two executioners entered his 
room, habited him in a black linen coat, and 
placed bags of powder upon different parts of 
his body. All things being prepared, he was led 
out with his hands tied behind, and escorted by 
soldiers to the place of execution. Here he exhort- 
ed the people most earnestly, and vindicated the 
truths he had preached. When tied to the stake 
he exclaimed with a loud voice, ‘‘ O Saviour of 
the world, have mercy upon me! Father of 
heaven, I commend my spirit into thy holy 
hands.” After the fire was kindled, he said to 
the captain of the castle, ‘* This flame: hath 
scorched my body, yet hath it not daunted my 
spirit; but he who from yonder high place be- 
holdeth me with such pride, shall, within a few 
days, lie in the same as ignominiously, as now he 


is seen proudly to rest himself.’* The fire in- 
creasing, 


* Vide Spottiswood’s Histary of the Church of Scotland, and 
Robertson’s History. The cruel Cardinal Beaton, who, with 
lis pretates, beheld the spectacle of the martyrdom of Wishart 
with savage joy, was assassinated on the 29th of May following. 
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creasing, he was quickly consumed to ashes, 
March 2, 1545. 

Such was the end of Wishart! but the triumph 
of his enemies was of short duration. There isa 
God that taketh vengeance! ‘The prediction of 
Wishart at the stake was soon fulfilled: and his 
death, instead ef damping the spirit of his fol- 
lowers, rather excited them to renewed diligence 
and more zealous efforts. | 

(To be continued.) 


CONVERSATION II. 
The Harvest Field. 


Caroline, Arthur and Benjamin, viewing the 
Reapers, from Conway Hall. | 


Arthur Conway. How active are the husband- 
men. Look at farmer Watkins’ ficld! Every 
one seems in a bustle; I suppose all the corn will 
be put into the mow to-day. 

Benjamin. Most likely brother, there is no 
delay authorised in harvest-time, it does not last 
all the year. | 

Caroline. No, no, the farmers know better 
than to be remiss and lose the present time— 
There’s another load just ready—Do observe 
Arthur, what activity prevails among them. 

Arthur. 1 observe it with much interest, for 
the conduct of farmer Watkins and his laborers 
teaches me a very importantlesson. 

Caroline.’ Lesson brother! W hat is the far- 
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= 
mer able to instruct you by his activity in getting 
in his corn? 

Arthur. Yes my dear Caroline, and his in- 
struction is necessary for you and for all. 

Caroline. O do tell us what lesson is it ? 

Benjamin. Why my dear sister, we ought to 
be as industrious in improving our time, and in 
storing our minds with what is needful for the 
present and future world; and as our Lord and 
Saviour said to his disciples, ** Lift up your 
eyes and look on the fields, for they are ripe 
already to harvest.” 

Arthur. Delightful idea, what harvest fields 
present themselves to our view, the fields of science 
and of scripture, alike exhibit a lovely scene, 
inviting to the beholder; fields where we may reap 
instruction, and that saving knowledge that is 
*t able to make us wise unto salvation.” 

Benjamin. By reading and meditation we may 
lay up in store for the time to come, and youth is 
ihe best season to commence the delightful work. 
To this we are continually admonished in the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Caroline. 1 have heard Papa say that he 
remembers what he read and studied in his youth 
much more correctly than what he has attended 
to since. 

Arthur. believe it, for the memory of young 
‘persons is more tenacious and less occupied and 
burdened with the concerns of the world. We 
shall act wisely if we follow the example of our 
dear parents; they are now reaping the fruits of 
the 
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the industry and application of their early 
years. 

Caroline. I hope I shall improve my time 
hereafter more than I have done hitherto. 

Benjamin. And while you are laboring to store 
your mind with useful knowledge, take care dear 
sister that you do not neglect the Gospel harvest, 
for what you sow now, you will reap hereafter. 

Arthur. Yes, the blessings before you are 
great indeed! ‘The promises and invitations of 
‘the Gospel afford the greatest encouragement : 
“ Whosoever will may come and take freely,” 
is their constant aud pressing language. The 
ministers of the blessed Saviour proclaim the 
happy tidings from Sabbath to Sabbath, and the 
Holy Scriptures, which are daily read in our 
family, recal these things to our recollection. 
“The harvest indeed is plenteous.”’ 

Caroline. But dear brother, I certainly need 
not begin to be religious immediately, consider 
how young I am! 

Benjamin. Ah Caroline, remember you are 
not too young to die!! Was not cousin Jemima 
suddenly removed from us by a consumption, she — 
was only sixteen! and dear Stephen Harris died 
in the typhus fever at the age of eighteen. 

Arthur. To which I may add, that William 
Bowden caught a cold at the Assize ball, and 
died in a week after; he was but nineteen ! 

Caroline. My age exactly !—well it is true, I 
may die young, certainly. 

Arthur. Therefore your harvest time may be 
very 
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very short; how busy farmer Johnson and his 
men were to carry their corn yesterday, when it 
appeared likely to rain. Now, if your time 
should be short, you would have much to do in 
that short time, and perhaps be unable todo any 
thing. You may die without a moment’s notice— 
you may be found dead in your bed Oh 
sister beware of delay—for . 


There's no repentance ia the grave, 
Nor pardon offered for the dead. 


Caroline. But what can I do to procure my 
salvation ? : 

Benjamin. A great deal, sister—Y ou can use 
the means and look to God for his Holy Spirit— 
You can read and pray and meditate, and hear 
the word of God. If you know that you area 
siuner, pray that you may feel it. 


Wrestle until your God be known, 
Till you can call the Lord your own. 


‘ Arthur. And you have the assurance that you 
*« shall know if you follow on to know the Lord.” 
Caroline. My dear brothers I thank you for 
your kind conversation. God grant that I may 
not be found at last amongst the number that 
will utter this doleful heart-rending lamentation, 
‘¢ The harvest is past—the summer is ended, and 
we are not saved R.C. 


On the CocHINEAL INSECT. 


THE Cochineal, to which we owe our beautiful 
scarlet and purple colours, has not yet been. found 
ally 
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any where but in Mexico. It is an insect of the © 


size of a bug, the two sexes are distinct as in most 
other animals, the female fixed upon the point of 
the plant, almost from the moment of its birth, re- 
mains always attached to it by a kind of trunk, and 
presents to the eye only a kind ofhemispherical crust, 
which coversall other parts ; thiscovering1s changed 
twice in twenty five days, and is sprmkled over 
with a thick white dust, which is impervious to 
water; at this period the male which is much 
smaller, and more slightly made, issues out of a 
fariaceous tube by means of wings, with which 
he is provided. 

A drop of liquid which escapes from under the 
female, shews that the eggs which are produced in 
ereat numbers, will soon make their appearance; 
the little insects burst the shell at the time of 
their birth, and soon spread themselves over the 
plant to choose a favorable spot to fix upon: they 
particularly endeavor to shelter themselves from 
the east wind, accordingly the shrub upon which 
they live, when viewed on that side appears quite 
green, while on the opposite side which the insects 
have preferred it is entirely white. 

This shrub which is known by the name of 
Nopal Cactus or Indian Fig, is about five feet high; 
its stem is fleshy, large, flattened, downy, a’little 
rough, and covered with clusters of thorns, re- 
gularly disposed upon its surface. There are 
everal species of Nopal, but the insects thrive 

‘ell only on that sort, whic has few thorns and 
‘downy surface, proper to give them a firm 
footing ; 
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footing ; wind and cold rain, or too much damp, 
are very injurious to the plant. . | 
These trees are usually replanted every six years, 
in a kind of square, at the distance of six or eight 
feet from each other; a spot thus planted is from 
oneto three acres in extent, and is calleda Nopalry, 
each acre produces about two quintals of cochi- 
neal, and one man is allotted to the cultivation of 
a Nopalry, whose principal business is to weed 
it carefully, and to get rid of those animals which 
would destroy the plant; the most formidable of 
these, is a kind of caterpillar, which makes its 
way even through the inside of the plant, and 
attacks the insect underneath. Eighteen months 
after the plantation, the Nopal is covered with 
cochineals, which are watched with the greatest 
attention; the little insects fix themselves on the 
Nopal, and attain to their utmost growth in two 
months, which is the limited duration of their 
life; they are then gathered, and this operation 1s re- 
newed every two months, from October to May. 
Thecrop is to be gathered afew days before the lay- 
ing of the eggs, to prevent the loss of the eggs, and 
also to: hinder, the little ones from fixing upon a 
plant which is already exhausted, and must be left to 
itself for a few months; beginning then from the 
bottom of the plant, the cochineals are successively 
detached with a knife, and fall into a bason placed 
underneath, one edge of which is flattened, so as to 
be adapted exactly to the plant, which is afterward 
cleaned with a cloth."”* 
Immediately before the rainy season comes % 
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in order to prevent the total destruction of the 
Cochineals, the branches of the Nopal loaded 
with infant insects are cut off, and laid up in the 
houses, where they retain their freshness in the 
same manner as all mucilaginous plants; here the 
Cochineals thrive during the wet season; as soon 


as that is over, they are placed on trees, where — 


the vivifying freshness of the air soon causes them 
to propagate. 

As soon as the Cochineals are gathered, they 
are plunged iato hot water to kill them, there 
are different ways of drying them, the best is to 
expose them to the sun for several days, by which 
means they acquire a red brown colour. ‘Though 
this insect be classed in the animal kingdom, 
among species of.all others most likely to corrupt, 
yet it never spoils. Without any other care than 
merely keeping it ina box, it has been preserved 
in all its virtue for ages. ‘The crops are most 
plentiful upon a barren soil, and they experience 
less accidents in an agreeable mild exposure, than 
in places where the heat and cold are more 
sensibly felt. Tne Mexicans were certainly ac- 
quainted with the Cochineal before the destruction 
of their empire, as they were found to use it for 
painting their houses and to dye their cotton. 


The W ATERSPOUT. 


THE Counties of Lancashire, Westmoreland, 
aud Cumberland, were visited, about three weeks 


ago, 
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ago, by a violent thunder storm, which also ex- 
tended into Scotland, as far as Glasgow. Six 
bridges were destroyed on the same day between 
Glasgow and Carlisle, by the heavy rain. At Jed- 
burgh the storm was particularly violent, and the 
congregation, it being Sunday, remaived confined 
in the church by incessant torrents of rain for an 
hour and ahalf after the conclusion of Divine ser- 
vice. At Kendal, the aspect of the morning sky 
announced the approach of the elemental conflict, 
two hours before the tempest began: at noon 
the thunder was loud, and the lightning alarming 
vivid, though the rain which fell in the immediate 
neighbourhood was very trifling ; but, in the height 
of the storm a long column or body was observed 
moving nearly from north to south along Hay 
Fell, a little to the east of that hill; and it resem- 
bled a tall smoking chimney. This singular 
appearance proved to be a waterspout, which 
discharged its contents near the source of the 
west branch of the Bela, instantly increasing that 
rivulet to an irresistable torrent, which swept trees, 
grain, potatoes, sand, and gravel, before it; and 
caused great devastation in the crop and land at 
Hutton Park. The water in the reservoir of the 
canal, which covers a surface of more than a 
hundred acres of land, was in four hours raised 
eighteen inches in perpendicular height, though 
only part of the tossent fell into this receptacle. 
The same, or a similar waterspout, discharged 
itself upon Lambrigg Fell, and the flood rushing 


into the valley entered into a dwelling-house, in 
which 
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which it rose four-feet almost immediately, and 
providentially broke through the windows of the 
ground floor and flowed on, otherwise the house 
must have given way, and the poor inhabitants, who 
took refuge in the upper story, have been drowned. 
This immense body of rain descended down the 
summit to the Trent in a muddy torrent, present- 
ing a head of water a yard and a half high, and 
bringing along with it hay, sods covered. with grass, 
and the remains of demolished banks and trees, 
many of which last had been torn up by the roots. 
The neighbourhood of Ambleside also suffered: 
a hive of bees is stated to have been carried from 
thence over the cascade at Rydal, and lodged in a 
tree not less than fourteen feet above the ground! 
The above awful account, conveys to the young 
reader an exact idea of the appearance and destruc- 
tive nature of the waterspout, which is so much 
more common in hot climates than in England. 
It ought however to be observed that, in moun- 
tainous countries, the thunder storms generally 
move along the ridges of the hills, which, rising 
high in the air, seem to attract the clouds to their 
summits: Here the waterspouts appear to form, 
by the collection of a vast body of clouds into 
one small focus, which suddenly bursts, rushes 
down into the vallies, swells the rivulets and 
streams, and sweeps before it, not only men and 
beasts, but trees, houses, and even massy rocks 
with indescribable violence. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


ANECDOTE. 
Pripe in Dress. 


THE Rev. John Hurrion, a dissenting minister 
at Denton, in Norfolk, had two daughters who 
were much too fond of dress, which was a great 
grief to him. He had often reproved them in 
vain ; and preaching one Sabbath-day on the sin of 
pride, he took occasion to notice, among other 
things pride in dress. After speaking some con- 
siderable time on this subject, he suddenly stopped 
short, and said with much feeling and expression, 
“ But you will say, Look at home. My good 
friends, I do look at home till my heart aches,” 


of the Scnivture from 
Hinpoo Manners and Customs. 
(Continued from page 279) 

Habakkuk i. 16. ‘‘ They sacrifice unto their 
net, and burn incense unto their drag; because by 
them their portion 1s fat, and their meat plenteous.” 
Had the Jewish idolaters a custom among them 
like that of the Hindoos, who annually worship. 
the implements of their trades? 


Matthew i. 18. *‘ Mary was espoused to Joseph, 
before they came together.” Sometimes a Hindoo 
couple are espoused a year, or even a longer time, 
before their marriage. 


Matthew ii. 18. “ Rachel weeping for her child- 
ren, and would not be comiorted, because they 
are not.” ‘The lamentations of a Hindoo mother 


for her child, are very loud and piercing; it 18 
indeed almost impossible to conceive of a scene 
more truly heart-rending, than that of a whole 
town of such mothers wailing over their massacred 
children: “ In Rama was there a voice heard, 
lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning.” 
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Matthew ii. 12. “ Whose fan is in his hand.” 
The common winnowing fan of the Hindoos 1s 
square, made of split bamboos ; and the corn 1s 
winnowed by waving the fan backwards and for- 
wards with both hands, 


Matthew vi. 2. “ When thou doest thme alms, 
do not sound a trumpet before thee.” ‘The 
Misilmans, who, in the osténtation, bigotry, and 
cruelty of their character, strongly resemble the 
Pharisees, at their festival of the Mihirim, erect 
stages in the public streets; and by the sound of 


a trumpet, call the poor to receive alms of rice 
and other kinds of food. 


Matthew vi. 5. “ They love to pray standing in 
the synagogues, and in the corners of the streets.” 
Both Hindoos and Misii!mans offer their devotions 
in the most public places ; as, at the landing-places 
of rivers, in the public streets, and on the roofs of 
boats, without the least modesty or effort at con- 
cealment, 

( To be continued. ) 


MeEmo1R of MARY CHURCHILL. 


MARY CHURCHILL was born at Ongar, in Essex,. 
Jan. 12,1807. When four years old she could réad the 
New Testament, which sacred book seemed to engage hier 
infant mind, as soon as the words became a little familiar. 
That she gave it a preference to all others appears by her 
having it very frequently, either in her hands or when sitting 
on her little stool, she would place the book before her in a 
chair, she would often read it audibly, when too young to 
_ be suspected of doing it to attract the notice of others, 

_ Her scruples also soon appeared as to what books were 
proper for the Sabbath Day. She was not happy in looking 
into those which her brothers were reading, unless she first 
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came to her parents to know if it was right to read such 
books on that day. | 

She was always taught to consider prayer as a reasenable 
and pleasant service: ‘This we have no reason to think she 
ever neglected. She used to be told that she ought not to 
rest satisfied in kneeling down with the family, but that 
each one should pray to God in secret. This she observed, 

and when her mother has occasionally asked her to offer up 
her prayer before her, it has often been remarked, while 
her little hands rested clasped upon her parent’s knees, 
how particularly she would mention all her relations, and also 
always named the servant, to whom she was much attached, 

It may be useful to juvenile readers, to remark, that, when 
not much above five years old, she had her difficulties about 
what it was to pray with the heart: for in the family she 
was often told of the necessity of this; and the writer 
would affectionately urge it upon parents, to give their 
dear children line upon line on this subject. Expressing 
her doubts to her brother George, then about fourteen 
years of age, whose plan it was frequently to take his sister 
apart to speak to her about her soul, he illustrated the 
matter to her thus: “ Suppose you were to see a very fine 
orange, don’t you think you should wish for it?” “Yes.” 
“Well, suppose you asked for it, would not your desire agree 


with your words?” “Yes,” “ Just so it is when we pray 


from the heart: we must inwardly feel a desire for those 
things we pray for, or else it is not prayer in the sight of 
God; but if our desires go with our words then it is heart 
prayer, which must always be offered up in the name of 
Christ.” From that time she has often been heard to say, 
“Tnow know what it is to pray with the heart, for my 
brother George taught me.” Iam persuaded that nothing 
ever gave her such sacred joy as getting over this difficulty. 
Sometime afterward, being on a visit in London, on rising 
up from the bed-side, she said to her young friend who slept 
with her, “I do believe I have prayed with the heart now.” 
“ How do you know that, my dear,” said her friend; and 
she replied, “ Because I feel so comfortable.” 
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Her attention to the preaching of the word was pleasing.. 
I believe the thought of going to the house of God made 
her happy. Soon after she could form her letters, she was 
in the habit of writing the text, and short sentences, from 
the lips of the minister. 

As much of her disposition may be seen from the books 
she read, and as the marks made with her pencil may be 
supposed to indicate her partialities and feelings, the follow- 
ing may be noticed : 

Her Testament contains several references to chapters. 
which she had either read herself, or heard in the worship: 
of God. Under some yerses she has written, with ink, the 
word “text;” which gives us the hope that she was not “a 
forgetful hearer.” Four passages are thus marked, in die 
notable chapter the eighth of Romans:—the 19th to 21st. 
“ For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth, &c.”’ 
$3d and 34th, “ Who shall lay any thing to the charge of 
God’s elect, &c. In her Psalm and Hymn books the fole- 
lowing are marked: 

«* My Shepherd will supply my need.”—Ps. xxiii, 
“ Death may dissolve my body now,”— Watts. 
In Burder’s Su plement: 
a point long to know.” 
“ Come thou fount of every blessing.” 
“ O love: thou bottomless abyss!” 
The following Hymn is doubly marked : 
“O Tuov from whom all goodness flows,” 
And under the last lines, which are these :. 


‘¢ Saviour, with my last parting breath. 
I'll cry,. remember me.” 


she has written “ ist October.” 
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From her own memorandum, at the first page of “ Famie. 
liar Dialogues,” it appears that she began reading that book 
when only five and a half years old; her words are, “ Began. 
Aug. 26, 1812.” and in page 107, when Evander asks Silvia. 
“Can you quit your worldly all?” and she replies, “I hope 
I can, divine grace assisting me.” ‘The following ‘words 
have my dear daughter’s pencil line drawn under them: 

for. 
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her. tended those things which 


ere above. 


‘prety of custom, 'which,. trusty will be more than 
observed, viz. that of their giving. Scriptare. names to their 


Children. "Her Testament yleinls thhows thet she was foul’ 
of turning to those pages where’ name, “Mare,” 
occurred. Nor will the following, little anecdote appear a 


‘trifling, if we suppose, what is indeed very. probable, that its 


ground work is Yo be sought 19 the interesting acequnt 


given us of Mary Magdalen’s washing, wiping, and 


the Redeemer’s feet. trust the selject of 


was in a kindred soul to the repentant sinner, whose 


conduct Christ so earnestly recoausended : but she was 


child of great ewacily, and it seams {0 have been in one.of 
her ‘lively moments that she said to another of the pupils, 


danghter of a highly respectakie, and very useful 


‘and tutor, “You don’t Jove me.” “ Yes I do,” replied her 


amiable and esteemed young frend: .“ Thea you will kis 


my feet to shew your love.” Be it remarked, that ths — 


pledge of love, though not usually asked for now, was not 
withheld. May we not hope, that she took notice of what 
read, and that it was.her determination to live in love? 


In the celebrated Sermon, of Dr, Doddridge, on. “he — 


| Care of the Soul,” she has interlined her mame thus, Kend 
Mary” (Churchill) “has chosen that good part which shail 
not be taken away.” Jt was the practice of the school to 
devote a few hours every week to their “Dorcas Society?” 


this she used to speak with great pleasure, and would 


the poor. 


large edition at Dr. Watte’s 
Songs for childre with. notes; ap 
further views on probable of this 
Notes on ‘ Innocent Big Borough: 
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The bitter anguish of Wounded heart: 


The rugged paths of sosvow: it 


Tho’ pity ‘vainly. strives extract the thorn, 
“Which sin has planted in the haman breast: 


She yet cats 
‘brig the thie’ hope OF reat. 


"Tis sweet to the hind, 


When sorely barden’d witlr the weight of ‘get + 
To meet feeling bosont, tender, kind, 


Which j Joys to give that naffering mind 


The southiag: balm distils like heav'nly dows: 
And softly steals upon the wounded soul ; frien, 
"Then hope’s ‘bright. rays place happier scenes 
Relief ‘appears | and peace completes | the whele, 


But should a kindted grief their 


_A stronger sympathy attracts the mind, 


From heart ‘to heart: the tend’rest feelings flow. | | 


Has love divine reach'd forth his chast*ning ‘hand, | 
And pluck’d that opening flower, an infant saree . 


It shines ‘ transplanted" in brighter land, 


In hues too rich to be here 


Should each have tasted the same cup of woe; ; 
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Thus though His hand from me remov’d a flower, 
Alike in age, in beauty, and in worth ; 


Still have I prov’d, in sharp afilictions hour, 
The joy of grief transcends the joy of mirth. 


There is a mental luxury in grief, 

Which only they are privileg’d to feel, 

Who from their Father, God, draw rich relief, 
Whose boundless goodness only wounds to heal. 


? 
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In dark affliction’s hour, a tender gleam, 

His mercy darted through my dreary night, 
Faith’s eagle eye traced up the heav’nly beam; 
And saw, transplanted there, the flower of light. 
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In beauteous bloom she flourish’d bright on high, 
Clad, where fell death no more shall intervene, 
In colors richer than the rainbow dye, 

Be Or the soft tints of evening’s gilded scene. 


a 


The lily blending with the lovely rose, 
In virgin whiteness meets the crimson dye; 


And there the Sun of heav’n his radiance sliews, 

Ni es « Oh! how unlike the man on Calvary !” 
Hie Ki The dew of heav’n they drink in softest streams, 


Derive their odours from his golden ray ; 


a 


| 
| Brighten in beauty, nourish’d by his beams, 
| bea He And bloom for ever in eternal day. 
HARVEST HYMN. 
; ite Remember that thou magnify his work, which men behold.— 
Job, xxxvi. 24. 
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O FOR the royal minstrel’s lyre, 
And gratitude my soul t’ inspire 
With her mellifluous strains : 


Jehovah's. 
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POETRY. 


Jehovah’s goodness to rehearse, 
Which fills the boundless universe, 
And al! that is sustains ! 


His loving kindness we behold 

In summer’s heat, in winter's cold, 
In autumn and in spring ; 

The thunder’s roar, the lightning’s glare, 

The whirlwind’s rage, and softest air, 
From him their being bring. 


The buoyant clouds, at his behest, 

Down from their wide spread fost'ring breast, 
The liquid fatness drop: 

The sun emits his quick’ning rays, 

Earth’s vegetable tribes to raise, 
And then matures each crop. 


His goodness crowns the rolling year, 

Instinctive life through ev’ry sphere 
Proclaims th’ Almighty’s care: 

The joyful land o’erspread with ‘grain, 

And plenty witle her teeming train, 
That “ God is love” declare. 


O then shall man, most truly blest, 

Creation’s sov’reign Lord confest, 
Not praise his maker’s name ? 

lorbid it, let creation cry, 

Forbid it heav’n and earth reply, 
Forbid it, love and shame ! 


O for the royal minstrel’s lyre 
To celebrate Thee, glorious Sire, 
Whose bounteous hand supplics 
That daily food so freely giv’n, 
And sends us down the bread of heav'n, 


That we to heav’n may rise ! 
J. M. M. 
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HYMN. 


Sung by the Children of the Stockport Sunday School, on Sunday, 


June 13, 1819, being the Second Septennial Anniversary, 
commemorative of laying the first stone of that building, 


Tune, Creation, Hayon. 


FROM thy right hand, O King of Kirgs, 
Flow mercy’s never-failing springs ; 

We biess thy name its streams abound 

On Britain’s consecrated ground. 

Too weak our strains—too few our days, 
For this to yield sufficient praise ; 

Its mighty worth can but be known, 

When worlds shall meet around thy throne. 


Though heav’n's bright armies in thy sight, 
Perform their homage day and night ; 

Yet thou wilt deign in bounteous love, 
The humblest praises to approve. 

Turn, gracious God, the hearts of those 
Who would our infant claims oppose ; 
And grant success to all who stand, 

As christian champions in the land. 


Some, since we last assembled here, 

With whom we oft held converse dear, 
Have in the bloom of life and years, 

Been summon’d from ‘ this vale of tears ;’ 
O! may our hopes be bright as theirs, 
When we have done with mortal cares ; 
Like them may we in Jesus die, 

To rise and reign with Him on high. 
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The CORRUPTIONS of NATURE, and SINs of 


ACKNOWLEDGED. 


LORD, when my wretched soul surveys. 
The various follies of my ways, 

The guilt of ev'ry word and thought, 
Ev’ry neglect, and ev'ry fault; 

Well may I tremble to appear, 

Laden with horror, shame, and fear. 
Adam, from whom our line we trace, 
Brought sin and death on all his race! 
From him my ruin’d nature came, 
Heir to his sorrow and his shame; 

My body weak, and dark my mind, 
To good averse, to sin inclin’d: 

And QO! too soon the deadly fruit 
Ripen’d from that unhappy root, 
Duty requir’d my early care, 

Each fond indulgence to forbear ; 
Requir'd me all the good I knew, 
With constant vigour, to pursue. 

But my vain heart, and stubborn will, 
In its own way would wander still ; 
Like a wild ass’s colt would go 

On this sad wilderness of woe. 

Vainly I seek to plead a word, 

- Silent in guilt before the Lord. 


E. 


The Sum of our Duty to Gop and MAN, 


THE Knowledge which my heart desires, 
Is but to learn what God requires ; 


Speak then the word, my Father dear, 
For all my soul’s awake to hear: 


And 
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And O what joy my breast must move — 
To hear that all thy Law is love! 

This is the sum of ev’ry part, 

To love the Lord with all my heart, 
With all my soul, with all my might, 

In his blest services delight; 

And all base selfishness above, 

E’en as myseif my neighbour love. 
How short and sweet, how good and plain, 
Easy to learn and to retain! 

O may thy grace my soul renew, 

And ‘twill be sweet to practise too. 


‘ww 


i THE CONTRAST. 
VIRTUE alone ‘has that to give 

be’ Which makes it happiness to live; 

Wer votaries live a life of peace, 

And when they die their joys increase. 
But Vice can only woe supply, 

; Whether her victims live or die; 

| No real joys by life they gain, 

And Death brings everlasting pain. 


| THE BASKET. 

Translation of the Latin Epigram in page 288. 
A Barbarous Basket, such as Britons frame, 
To Rome, the mistress of the world, J came: 
Aud Rome herself desired, when I was shewn, 
To call the painted Britons’ art her own! 


MEDICUS. 
SILVESTER medicus jacet hic. Ejusque ruina, 


a | Monstrat quod morti non obsistit medicina. 
(Translations in verse are requested.) 
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Roses. 
The High Priest 


appears habited in the proper ornaments of his 
Ee | 


ketch is the same as 


| THE authority for this s 
for that in our last number. 


OCTOBER, 1819 


@vangelical Miscellany. ~ 
The Hicu Priest in his 
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THE SORE TONGUE. 


on 


dignity ; among which the reader will observe 
the breast plate as represented in the August 
magazine. He alone had the privilege of entering 
into the-holy of holies once a year on the day of 
solemn: expiation to make atonement for the sins 
of the whole people. ‘To his person, God, under 
the Jaw, appropriated the oracle of his truth in 


the Urim and Thummim, Exod. xxviii. 50. by 


which he gave answers to the questions proposed 
to him, and received from God the- discovery of 
future and secret things. The Jewish H igh 
Priests were however only types and figures o 
the Lord Jesus Christ, (Heb. vii. 17.) who being 
the High Priest sapscially ordained of God, 

offered up himself. as a sacrifice, that by it, at 
by his intercession, mankind might be reconciled 


to God. 


The Soret Tonavu E. 


THERE was a Kittle girl called Fanny, who 
had the misfortune’one day to bite her tongue as_ 
she was eating her breakfast. ‘It burt her 
much that she could scarcely*help crying, 
even when the first smart was over it continued so 
sore that whenever she-spoke it pained her con- 
siderably. Finding’ this to be the case, she said 


very pitifully to her mother, ‘*‘ Mamma, you 


can’t think how it: hurts-me when I speak!” 
Does it?”’ replied her mother, then I'll tell 
you what I would advise you to do ;—resolve all 
this day to say nothing but what is either neces- 
sary or useful; ae will give your tongue a fine 

holiday, 
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— 


holiday, and may answer more purposes than 
one. 


Fanny, that she had the character of 


being somewhat loquacious, could not help 
laughing at this; however, she said ‘* Well, I 
declare 1 will try for once, somum; I am going 
to begin now, mamma.” 

Mother.— —* Very well, doso: and whenever 
you attempt to speak, anil your tongue is hurt, 
be sure you ask yourself whether what you were 
going to say was bee 3 to be of any use, or 
whether it was necessary.” 

Fanny.— Yes, yes, I will: birt don’t you 
talk to me, mamma, for fear:”—so saying, she 
screwed up her lips, and taking her work, sat for 
about five minutes as still as a mouse. She then 
looked up, smiled, and nodded at her mother, as 
much as to say “* seé how well I can hold my 
tongue,” still screwing her lips very tight for fear 
she should speak. In afew minutes more, how- 
ever, she began to feel a great inclination to say 
something : and was glad to recollect that if she 
could but think of any thing ciiher useful or ne- 
cessary, she might speak, ‘Whereupon she en- 
deavoured to find something to say that would 
come within the act. ‘To aid her invention, she 
looked all round the room :— 

Fanny.—‘* Mamma, don’t you think the fire 
wants stirring?” This question she thought 
savoured of both qualifications. 

“Not at present, my dear,” said her mother. 

Then followed another long silence; for Fanny 
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528 THE SORE TONGUE. 
= 
found it vastly more difficult than she had any 
previous idea of, to think of any thing useful to 
talk about; and she knew her mamma would 


laugh at her if she said what was idle or silly 


just now. She was beginning to repent having 
made such an agreement, when her three elder 
sisters entered the room She now thought it 
quite reasonable, if not absolutely necessary, to 
tell them of lier misfortune, which she did at con- 


_ siderable length, and with many needless digres- 


sions; which is the general custom with good 
talkers. Upon which they all laughed; pro- 
phesying that her resolution would not last half 
an hour; and rallying her for telling such a long 
story with her sore tongue. 

Soon after, some ladies called.to pay their mo- 
ther a morning visit. This gave Fanny’s tongue 
such a long rest, that the moment they were gone 
it seemed irresistibly to resume its wonted func- 
tions. 

Fanny.—** What a while old Mrs. W. has 
had that brown satin pelisse! Really, poor old 
lady, | am quite tired of seeing her in it!” 

‘‘ How is your tongue, Fanny,” said her 
mother. 

‘* O, better, mamma, thank you, almost well.” 

** | am sorry for it,’ said her mother, “ I was 
in hopes it would have been at least sore enougli 
to prevent your making any impertinent remarks 
upon any body all day.” 

Fanny.—“ No but really, mamma, now isn’t 
it an old rubbishing thing ? ”’ 


Mother. 
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 Mother.—** I dont know, indeed; it is no 
business of mine, therefore | took no notice of it.”’ 

A silence ensued after this ; but conversation 
revived again when Caroline, who had for some 
time had her eyes fixed on their opposite neigh- 
bour’s window, suddenly exclaimed, ‘* I do be- 
lieve the Jones’s are going to have company 
again to day! the servant has just been lighting 
the fire in the drawing-room ; and there’s Miss 
Jones now gone upto dress; [I saw her draw 


down the blinds in her room. this instant.”? ‘So 


she is,’ said Lucy, looking up: ‘I never saw 


such people in my life! they are always haying 
company.” 

‘< | wonder who in the world they have coming 

to day,” said Eliza, ** dinner company I sup- 
pose.” 
' The proceedings of their neighbours, the 
Jones’s, continued to furnish ample scope for va- 
rious sagacious conjectures and remarks for a 
considerable time; till at length Caroline ex- 
claimed with the eagerness of discovery,— 

‘* Look! look! there’s the baker now at the 
door, with a whole tray full of tarts and. things ; 
make haste, or he’ll be gone in.”’ 

- Lucy.—* So he is, I declare, it ts a dinner- 
party then, of course: well, we shall see pre- 
sently, | hope, who it is.” 

Caroline.—‘* O no, they never dine till five, 
you know, when they have company.” 


. Elisa.—“ And it will be dark then, how tire- 
some 


Lucy,. 
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Fatey. If Miss Jones is not dressed already! 
she is this instant come into the Crawing room ; 
we shall see her in a minute, I guess.” 

Curoline.—** Stand back, stand back, don't 
let her see us all staring ; we can see her just as 
well here: ah,-there she is;—got on her pink 
sarcenet body and sleeves to day :—how pretty 
that dress is, to be sure.”’ 

Ehza.—*‘ And how nicely she has done her 
hair; look Caroline,—braided behind.”’ 

Lucy.—* There, she is putting down the 
sash. ‘That chimney smokes, I dare say, with 
this wind,” 

Farxny.— “And there’s that little figure, Martha 
Jones, come down now: do look, as broad as 
she’s long: what a little fright that clrild is, te 
be sure!” 

Mother.—** Pray, Fanny, which was that re- 
mark, think you,—wseful or necessary ? ” 

Fanny.—*O but I assure you, my 
tongue is quite well now.’ 

Mother.—‘* 1 am sorry for it, my dear. Do 
you know, now, I should think it well worth 
while to bite my tongue evéry day, if there 
were no other means of keeping it in order.”’ 

At this, the girls laughed ; but their mother 
resuming her gravity, thus continued : 

** My dear girls, I should before now hese os 
a stop to this idle gossipping, if I had not in- 
tended to shew you the folly of it, It is no won- 
der, | confess, that at your age you should learn 
to unitate a style of remark, which is but too pre» 
valent 
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more contagious: but let me also tell you, that 
girls of your age, and of your addantages, are 
old enough to see the meanness of it, and to des- 
pise it. It isthe chief advantage of a good edu- 
cation,—I mean such a one a’ furnishes and en- 
Jarges the mind,—that it is calculated to raise 
women above such trifling as this. And if a 
young person who has been taught to think, 
whose taste has been cultivated, and who might 
therefore possess internal resources, has as much 
idle curiosity about the affairs of her neighbours, 
and is as fond of retailing petty scandal concern- 
ing them, as an uneducated woman, it proves that 
her mind is incurably mean and vulgar, and that 
cultivation is lost upon her. 

‘¢ This sort of gossipping, my dear girls, is the 
disgrace of our scx. The pursuits of women 
being necessarily within a narrow sphere, they 
naturally sink, unless raised above it by educa- 
tion or by strong principle, into that litéleness of 
character, for which, even their own husbands 
and fathers (if they are men of sense, though not 
their superiors in education) are tempted to des» 
pise them. The minds of men, from their en- 
gagements in business, evidently take a larger 
range ; and they are in general too much occu- 
pied with comparatively important concerns, to 
enter into the minute details which amuse many 
women. But women of education have no such 
plea to urge. When your father and [ direct 
you to this or that pursuit, it is not so much for 

the 
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valent in common society: nothing indeed is 
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the sake of your possessing that particular braiich 
of knowledge, but that by knowledge in general, 
you may become intelligent and superior; and 
that you may be farnished with resources which 
will save you from the miserable necessity of 
seeking amusements from intercourse with your 
neighbours, and an acquaintance with their tri- 
fling affairs, 

“ Let us suppose, now, that this morning you 
had all been more industriously inclined; and 
had been engaged in any of your pursuits with 
that ardour which some happy young people ma- | 
nifest in the acquisition of knowledge; would 
you, in that case, have felt any interest about 
the date of Mrs. W’s. pelisse, or any curiosity 
in the proceedings of our neighbours the Jones’s? 
No; you would thea have felt it a most imperti- 
nent interruption, if any one had attempted to 
entertain you with such particulars: but when 
the mind is indolent and empty, then it can re- 


‘ceive amusenent from the most contemptible 


sources. Learn then, to check this mean pro 
pensity at once. Despise such thoughts when- 
ever you are tempted to indulge them: recollect 
that ‘this low curiosity and idle gossipping, is 
the combined result of idleness, ignorance, empti- 
ness and ill-nature; and fly to useful occupation 
as the most successful antidote against the evil. 
And let it not be forgotten, that such impertinent 
remarks as these, come directly under the des- 
cription of those ‘idle words,’ of which an account 
must be given in the day of judgment. Yes, 

this 
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this vulgar trifling is as inconsistent with the spirit 
of Christian benevolence, and of the grand rule 
of ‘ doing to others as we would that they should 
do to us,’ as it is with refinement of taste and 
dignity of character.” 

“Who would have thought,” said little Fanny, 
“ihat my happening to bite my tongue this 
morning, would have led to all this?” 

‘‘]t would be a fortunate dite for you, 
Fanny,” said her mother, ‘' and for your neigh- 
bours, if it should make you more careful in the 
use of it. If we were liable to such a misfortune 
whenever we use our tongues improperly, some 
persons would be almost in a constant agony :—~ 
now, if our consciences were but half as sensible 
as our nerves, they would answer the purpose 
much better.— foolish talking pains a good con- 
science, just as continual speaking hurts a sore 
tongue: and if we did but regard one smart as 
much as the other, it would act as a constant 
check upon this unruly member.” Q. Q. 


REFORMATION in SCOTLAND. 
(Continued from 305) 


Death of Cardinal Beaton—John Knox—Mar- 
tyrdom of John Rough—Adam Wallace, & 
Martyr—Knoz returns to Scotland—Invited to 
Geneva— Martyrdom of Walter Mill, 1545— 
1556, 

--IN making an example of Wishart, Cardinal 

Beaton vainly imagined he bad wholly intimida- 

ted the partizans of the Reformation. But this 

event 
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event, united to other circumstances, contributed 
to his own ruin. A conspiracy was soon After 
formed against him, conducted principally by 
Norman Leslie, son to the Earl of Rothes. 
Having forced their way into the castle of St. 
Andrews, where he resided, they accomplished 
his death, May 29, 1545.* It is remarkable that 
the body of the Cardinal was brought to the very 
spot, where he had so recently sat to witness the 
execution of Wishart! Verily there is a God 
that taketh vengeance ! 

We-now enter upon an event of great impor- 
tance, the appearance of thé celebrated John 
Knox, the Luther of Scotland, raised up at the 
period when his zealous labors were so highly 
necessary. This great Reformer was born at 
Giffard, in the county of Lothian, 1505, and 
educated at St. Andrew’s. His conversations 
with Wishart, and the writings of Jerome and 
Austin, contributed to open his eyes to the 
absurdities of Popery, and he soon began to 
preach the doctrines of the Reformation with 
energy and. success, 

The assassins of Beaton took refuge in the castle 
of St. Andrews, and being joined by many per- 
sons, John Rough, who had been chaplin to the 
Earl of Arran, first retired thither and preached 
to them, but afterwards. openly attacked popery 
in the parish church, to the admiration of multi- 
tudes. His doctrines were warmly espoused by 
Knox, and in a discourse which he delivered in 


* Vide Roberison’s History of Scotland. 
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the same church, he maintained the sentiment, 
that “ the Church of Rome had degenerated from 
ihe purity of the apostolic age, more than the 
Jews bad from the institution of Moses, when 
they consented to the death of Christ,” and added 
that the ** beast mentioned in Dan. vii. 23, &c. 
predicted the Church of Rome.” This discourse, 
as might be supposed, gave great offence to the 
clergy, and both Knox and Rough were sum- 
moned to answer certain charges exhibited against 
them. At the meeting, Knox conducted himself 
with admirable courage, and was dismissed with 
an admonition from the sub-prior. 

Disgusted at the licentious conduct of the sol- 
diers and others in the garrison, to whom he 
preached, Rough quitted the castle and came to 
England, where he was presented to a living 
near Hull. Upon the death of Edward VI, he 
retreated to Friesland, where he and his wife 
maintained themselves by knitting caps and stock- 
ings; but coming to London to purchase some 
articles, he was apprehended and ordered to ap. 


pear before the cruel Bonner, who condemned | 


him to the flames, and he was burned in Sinith- 
ficld, November 21, 1557. 

The castle of St. Andrews being besieged by 
some French ships, and forced to capitulate, 
Knox, who had taken refuge there, was by this. 


means detained as a prisoner, but at length libe-' 


rated. 
Persecution had not yet subsided. Adam Wal- 
lace, a zealous layman, being accused of heresy, 
was 
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was brought to trial and condemned to the flames. 
The night previous to his execution he spent in 
singing praises to God. Arriving at the stake, 
and being prohibited from addressing the specta. 
tors, he devoutly committed his soul to God, and 
calmly submitted to his sentence. 

To return to Knox: regaining his full liberty, 
he ventured te appear again in Scotland, and for 
some time lived privately in the house of one 
James Sims, at Edinburgh. Numbers flocked 
to hear him, and amongst others the Earl of 
Glencairne, and so powerful were his discourses, 
that many determined to renounce all connexion 
with the Romish Church. Complaints made 
against him, produced an order for him to appear 
before an assembly of the clergy ; but the meet 
ing was afterwards postponed. 

The church at Geneva having invited him in 
1556 to become their minister, he at length com- 
plied with their entreaty ; promising his friends 
in Scotland to return to them as soon as circam- 
stances would permit. He had scarcely departed — 
before he was summoned again by the clergy, and 
not appearing, his enemies had the folly to con- 
demn him as an heretic, and he was burned in 
effigy the July following. 

Walter Mill, an aged priest, was the next ob- 
ject of popish cruelty. Notwithstanding his 
years and infirmities, he exhibited at his trial 
such amazing courage and constancy, as intimi- 


‘dated his persecutors. Being told, that unless he 


recanted septence would be pronounced upon him, 
he 
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he boldly replied, ** I-know I must die ence, 


therefore as Christ said to Judas, ‘ Quod facis, fac 
cito”* You shall know that I will not recant the 
truth, for I am corn and ro chaff; I will neither 
be blown away with the wind, nor burst with the 
flail, but will abide both.” 

Sir Andrew Oliphant, a popish priest, pro- 
nounced his sentence. At the stake he displayed 
the greatest resolution, Advancing with a cheer- 
ful countenance, he exclaimed ‘*Jntrozbo ad altare 
Dei.t” After praying for some time, he told the 
people, that he stood there, not for any crime 
laid to his charge, but for the defence of Jesus 
Christ ; that he praised God that he was thus 
called to seal the truth with his life, which he 
willingly offered up for his glory. He exhorted 
them all to be no longer seduced by the falsehoods 
of Abbots, Monks, Friars, and others of the sect 
of Antichrist, but depend wholly on Christ for 
mercy and pardon. His address produced an 
astonishing sensation among the hearers which 
they expressed by loud lamentations. When the 
fire was kindled and began to blaze, he cried out 
** Lord have mercy upon me ; pray good people 
while there is time :”” and thus departed ! ! 

Some of the inhabitants raised a heap of stones 


over his ashes, and wrote the following epitaph 
upon him. 

Non nostra imnpietas, aut actae crimina vite 

Armarunt hostes in mea fata truces. 

Sola fides Christi, sacris signata libellis, 

Quac vitw causa est, et mibi causa necis. 


_ * What theu doest, do quickly. 
+ I will go to the altar of God. 
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“This man,” says Spotswood ‘“ was the last 
martyr that died in Scotland for Religion, and 
his death was the very death of Popery, for there- 
by the minds of men were so greatly enraged, 
that resolving thereafter openly to profess the 
truth, they bound themselves by oath, that if 
any should be called in question for matters of 
Religion at’ any time after, they should take up 
arms, and join in defence of: their brethren, 
against the tyrannous persecution of the Bishops.” 

( To be continued.) 


CONVERSATION III. 
The Comet. 


Rebekah and Mrs. Archer returning from a Walk. 


Rebekah. Mamma, I cannot sce the comet 
now. | 
Mrs. Archer. No, my dear, I believe it has 
taken its departure. 
Reb. When will it come again, mamma? 
Mrs. A. 'That, my dear, is very uncertain. 
Reb. Why, when I was reading the almanack 
the other day, it was said that ‘* Venus was a 
morning star till Oct. 9, then an evening star till 
the end of the year.” Now, if the astronomers 
can speak with so much certainty about Venus, 
why cannot they do the same as to the comet? 
Mrs A. Because comets are very different 
things; their motions are altogether eccentric and 
irregular, and all that can be said of them 1s no- 
thing more than conjecture. 
Reb. Pray, mamma, what do those learned 
gentlemen say of coniets ? | Mrs. A. 
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Mrs. A. Comets are said to approach the sun 
in all directions. Halley supposed them to be 
planets moving in eccentric orbits, and Sir Isaac 
Newton considered their tails, which point al- 
ways from the sun, to be a kind of vapoury 
atmosphere rarefied by that great luminary. It 
is certain that they. move with great velocity, 
and that their progress is more rapid as they ap- 
proach nearer to the sun. 

Reb. What did papa mean when he saict 
that Mr. Eager was a comet-like character? 

Mrs. A. O, my dear, you took notice then of 
that observation! I imagine your papa alluded 
to his irregularity as a professor of religion.—As 
we walk along, I will give you a short account 
of hum. 

Reb. Do, mamma, I shall be very much 
obliged to you. Rye 

Mrs. d. Mr. Eager was formerly a gay young 
man, but all of a sudden, be teok it into his head 
to appear very religious. He therefore attendect 
Mr. Noble’s ministry, and for a time was ex- 
ceedingly warm and zealous ; but, by degrees he 
began to cool. We perceived the change by his 
fondness for disputation, and his pretended love 
for ** the truth,” as he called it. He once told: 


Mr. Noble he never wished to hear any thing of 


works, he wanted to hear nothing bat Christ. 
preached. ‘* Ah! Mr. Eager,” replied Mr.. 
Noble, ‘ I love to hear of Christ and to. preach: 
Christ, but it is that preaching of Christ which 
is sanctioned by the Bible, and which.is connected 
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— 
with the work of the spirit of Christ upon the 
heart, that which produces personal holiness, 
without which no man can see the Lord.” The 
unsanctified heart of Mr. Eager did not like to 
hear of holiness, and as I said before like the 
comet, he appeared for a little while and then 
vanished away. He is now a tudking christian, 
but not a wa/king christian. 

Reb. Well mamma, I do not like to hear 
people dispute so much about religion. 

Mrs. A. Nor I, my dear, there is more of the 
form of godliness than of the power of divine 
grace, where there is so much contention. I wish 
Bishop Haughty’s writings had never fallen into 
Mr. Eager’s hands, for since he has read them, 
he fancies nobody preaches the gospel but the 

ishop and bis little favorite Mr. Vacuum. 

Reb. Well, t hope I shall not be a comet-like 
christian, | 

Mrs. A. I hope not, my dear child, be con- 
tent with the plain simple truths of God’s holy 
word, and remember‘that the religion of the Bible 
is a religion of holiness. It comes from a holy 
God, is taught by the Holy Spirit, leads to a 
holy life, forms a holy character, and conducts 
to a holy heaven. 

By this time Rebekah and her mother had 
arrived at the honse, but the former did not for- 
get the conversation, nor her father’s expression, 
** a comet-like character.” 


R. C. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF A.CAVE. Stl 


An Account of the Cave of Dunmore Park, 
near Kilkenny, in Ireland, by a Person who 
visited it. 


THE Cave of Dunmore Park is situated under 
a fine plain, interspersed, indeed, here and there 
with small hills. The country all round abounds 
with lime-stone, and quarries of beautiful black 
marble, variegated with white shells. ‘The cave 
_ descends perpendicularly thirty yards, from the 
top of a small hill, through an opening forty 
yards wide. The sides of the pit are lime-stone 
rock, in the chinks of which, a variety of shrubs 
and trees are found growing. The curious visitor 
must descend with great caution: In this descent 
he is amused with the flights of wild pigeons and 
jackdaws from the cave below. W hen he reaches 
the bottom of the pit, he sees one side supported 
by a natural arch above twenty-five yards wide, 
under which he goes horizontally, and sees two 
under-ground openings to the right and left. If 
he turns to the right he makes his way over rocks 
and stones, coated with petrefactions of spar, in: 
the most beautiful shapes, and formed from the 
dropping roof, just.as the dripping of a candle 
would covera pebble. As the earth. all round is 
marl, and the rock lime-stone, it is probable 
the icicle figures are thus formed. The rains 
that fall on the hill over this cavern, oozing 
through the marly earth, and the lime-stone 
rock which forms the roof of the cave, imbibe or 
dissolve fine particles of lime in their descent ; and 
as this mixture can only filter (through the rock 
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exceeding slowly, the water hanging on the roof 
is soon dissolved by the air, and the stony parti- 
cles are left behind. Hence are formed the icicle 
shaped cones that hang from the roof; these 
growing perpetually longer, have, in many parts 
of the cave, met the knobs from the bottom, and 
formed ‘a number of beautiful appearances, like 
the pillars of an ancient building, organs, crosses, 
&c. When the rain filters pretty fast through 
the roof, it falls on the rocks below, and forms 
there in the same manner knobs and cones, whose 
tops point to those that hang from the roof. The 
scene.is indeed both pleasing and awful; the can- 
dies burning dim from the moisture in the air, 
just served to shew a spangled roof perpetually 
varnished with water, in some places upwards of 
twenty yards high: in other places we crawled 
on all-fours, through cells that will admit but one 
at atime. After having scrambled about 500 
yards into the right-hand part of the cave, we 
returned to day-light, and then proceeded to view 
the left side part. Here, as our guides informed 
us, there were many different branches of the 
cavern: we tied one ball of packthread to ano- 
ther, as we went forward, that we might more 
easily find our way back. This branch is not 
level with the other, it inclines downwards, and 
the openings in it are vastly wider, some being at 
least 100 yards wide and above 50 high. A 
small rill of water runs along the cave, which, by 
its different falls, forms a sort of rude musical 


sound, well suited to the place, In a standing 
part 
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om 


part of this brook, and near a quarter of 2 mile 
from the entrance, we found the bones of at least 
a hundred of the human race; some were very 
large, but when taken out of the water they 
crumbled away. As we could find nothing like 
an inscription, we conjectured that some of the 
civil wars, perhaps that of 1641, might have 
driven the owners of these bones into this place. 
The stories handed down from father to son, in 
the neighbourhood, throw no light upon it. 
Many of the rocks on the roof and side of the 
cavern are black marble, full of white spots of a 
shell-like figure ; and the whole neighbourhood 

is full of quarries of this beautiful stone, which 
cali a fine polish, and is used through the three 
kingdoms for slabs and chimney pieces. S.C, 


~ 


Visir to the British Museum. 


PAPA,” said lithe Henry, one evening, 

hearing him speak of the British Museum, “what 
is that place? ”’ 
Tt is, my dear,” answered his father, “a 
Jarge building, in which have been collected 
very many curiosities; such as 
precious stones, and other things.” 

Henry.——** Will you take me to see it, if you 
please, papa ?”’ 

‘*T cannot say, Henry,” replied his father, 
“‘ perhaps when J can find a leisuré forenoon I 
may, but I cannot promise.” 

At this Henry was, for the present, silent ; 

but 
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4 


but for a long time his-thoughts were engaged 
upon what he supposed was to be seen there. 

One morning, howeyer, at breakfast, his father 
promised that if he should say his lessons per- 
fectly, he would take him to see this great object 
of his desire. 

At hearing, this, Henry was much delighted, 
and for fear he should Jose this long wished for 
sight, he took more than usual pains with 
his tasks, and having finished, his. father ac 
companied him to the British Museum, where, 
having arrived, they. passed. through the noble 
quadrangle, and proceeded into its spacious hall, 
where his father, having entered their names, 
they were much delighted to view from off the 
stair-case the fine paintings,—but Henry’s atten- 
tion was more particularly caught by two large 
animals with some smaller ; and on enquiring of 
his father, found they were camel-leopards, an 
orang-otang, while bear, &c. Having viewed 
these, they proceeded through the range of rooms, 
with observing the contents of which Henry was: 
at first much pleased, but soon began te tire, and 
was heartily glad again to return home. 

In the evening, Henry was continually endea- 
vouring to describe to his mamma the different 
objects he had-seen, and haying gone on for a 
long time, in the same amusing manner, bis papa 
called to him and thus addressed him: — 

“* My dear litile Henry, you seem to be much 
delighted by the sight you have witnessed ; but 
let me call your attention to consider how great 
that God must be who has created all those 
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wonderful things, and whe made them without 
the least trouble - he but gave the command and | 
they were created, as you have read in the first of 
Genesis, when darkness was over all the earth, 
he said ‘ let there be light, and there was light ;’ 
it is the same God that made you and me, and 
sent his Son to die for us, to save us from our sins, 
and has promised that if we believe in him, ‘ we 
shall net perish but have everlasting life,’ and 
you know, as [ often tell you, that when he 
was in this world, he took little children up 
in his arms, put his hands upon them, and biessed 
them; and though he is not now visible upon the 
earth ; yet he will bless you if you pray to him 
from the bottom of your heart, and ask him 
fo pardon your sins, to take the heart of stone 
from you, and give you a heart of flesh; that if 
he should call you to die in your youth, as 
he often does call the young, you may be found 
at last among those who are truly his children. 
You remember your play-fellow, ‘Thomas N——, 
who died sometime ago, was but a little older 
than yourself, and you cannot tell how soon you 
may diec—and therefore you should be very 
serious in these things—and when you are by 
yourself, and no one sees you, remember God 
sees you, and hears all you say, and knows 
all your thoughts, and if you ask him to teach 
you and to make you his child, he will answer 
your prayers, and prepare you for himself: 
make this, my dear Henry, your sincere and 
continual request, and you will not pray in vain.” 
| | 
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3A6 ON PUBLIC PROFESSION. 
On Puxsuic ProrFession. 


IN this day of public profession, when religion 
walks in her gokien slippers, how particularly 
necessary is it that we give peculiar heed to make 
our * calling and election sure ;’’ to remember, 
that not to the nominal christian, but the realist, 
the promises of the Gospel are awarded. In a 
world of darkness, how essential that we should 
be directed alone by the light emanating from 
the Bible. In this mortal labyrinth, how neces- 
sary that we should obtain a clue to extricate our 
fet. How reasonable that we should steadily 
follow the attractive powers of the magnet; thaf, 
as satellites, we should revolve round the polar 
star of attraction. Never was religious profession 
inore popular than at the present moment, when 
to apnear on the Lord’s side, is sufficient to in- 
sure the plaudits of man; and happy is that man 
who can appeal to the Divine Searcher of hearts. 
Jt is only to the person of holy life, and conse- 


| § quent purity that the blessings of the gospel are 
open. 
Those holy gates for ever bar 
| 4 Pollution, sin and shame ; 
None can obtain admittance there, 
4 But followers of the Lamb.” 


There is a day fast approaching when every in- 
centive to exertion, every motive of conduct will 
be scrutinized. —Then what will avail the painted 
mask of the hypocrite, the servile cringe of guilt, 
or the confusion of the culprit.—Then it will be 
said :. ** The day of grace is past, the harvest is 
ended, and you are not sayed.””- EvizaBern. 


Henley-upon-Thames.  Eruptioa 
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ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA. 


Exurtion of Mount Erna. 
Extract of « Letter recently received from Malta. 


‘¢] left Messina in a Maltese vessel of eight 
oars, and was four days and tour nights in my 
passage to this island. .As we came along the 
coasts of Sicily, | had an opportunity of behold- 
ing one of the most awful and grand spectacles 
imaginable, an eruption of Mount Etna: this 
has burst forth in three different parts on the east 
side of the mountain. ‘Two of the openings are 
in the lower part of the snowy regions, and very 
close to each other. The one burned nearly with- 
out intermission, and with great fury ; the other, 
at the intervals of about two minutes, threw out 
showers of ignited stones and ashes to a tremen- 
dous height in the air. Every explosion seemed 
like an immense shower of rockets, but upon an 
infinitely grander scale, for though I was up- 
wards of twenty miles distant, I could distinctly 
observe the huge masses of fiery rocks thrown 
into the air and falling on the sides of the crater, 
At a considerable distance further down the side 
of the mountain, near the verge of La Regione 
Sylvana (or woody region) the lava had burst 
out and presented the awful scene of a river of 
liquid fire many miles long, slowly pressing its 
way towards the mountain, laying waste every 
thing in its course. For two nights successively 
{ had this sublime spectacle before me. Daring 


the day the mountain was shrouded in smoke, - 


only now and then displaying its snowy top. 
Catania scems to be in no danger from the streams 
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of lava, as it has taken a direction nearly from 
east to west, but there is a village or two not far 
from its course, that will probably be consumed 
by this fiery deluge.” R. G 


The BArTIsmMAL COVENANT. 


Mr. P. HENRY drew up a short form of the 
baptismal covenant, for the use of his children, 
it was this :— 

“TI take God the Father to be my chief good 
and highest end.” 

‘¢T take God the Son to be my Prince and 
Saviour.” 

‘*¢ T take God the Holy Ghost to be my sancti- 
fier, teacher, guide, and comforter.” 

‘¢ 1 take the word of God to be my rule, in all 
my actions : 

“¢ And the people of God to be my people, in 
all conditions.” | 

*¢ | do likewise devote and dedicate unto the 


Lord my whole self, all I am, all I have, and all 


I can do: 

‘* And this I do deliberately, sincerely, freely, 
and for ever.”’ 

This he taught his children, and each of them 
solemnly, repeated it every Lord’s day evening ; 
after they were catechised, he putting his amen 
to it, and sometimes adding, so say, and so do, 
and you are made for ever. He also took pains 
to lead them to understand it, and persuade them 


to a free and cheerful consent to it. When they 
grew 
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= 


grew up, he made all write it over severally with 
their own hands, and very solemnly set their 
names to it, which he told them he would keep 
by him, and it should be produced as a testimony 
against them, if they should afterwards depart 
from God, and turn from following after him. 


ANGER RESTRAINED. 


An Anecdote. 


Anger resteth in the bosom of fools. Eccl. vii. 9. 
Therefore remove anger from thy heart. Ibid. xi, 10. 


ANGER being a passion which very often 
gains great ascendancy in the human mind, and 
sometimes produces very serious effects from com- 


paratively trivial causes, and being universally 
allowed to be 


a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen ;” 


the following example of the restraint of that pas- 
sion, though observed in a Mahometan, will not, 
it is presumed, be the less valuable on that ac- 
count. Itis as follows :—~ 

The caliph Hassan, son of Ali, being at table, 
a slave let fall a dish of meat recking hot, which 
scalded him severely. The trembling slave fell 
on his knees, rehearsing these words of the Koran: 
** Paradise is for those who restrain their anger.” 
“Tam not angry with thee,” answered the ca- 
liph. ‘* And for those who forgive offences com- 
mitted against them,” continued the slave. ‘“ I 
forgive thee thine,” replied the caliph. “ But 
above all, for those who return good for evil,” 

VOL. IV. N.S, Gg added 
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“ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
eee 


added the slave. ‘** I set thee at liberty,” re. 


joined the caliph, * and give thee ten dinars,” 
Ampthill. E. H, 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the Scrirvture from 


Hinpoo Manners and Customs. 
(Continued from page 315) 


Matthew vii. 26. “ Shall be likened unto a fool 


‘ash man; which buit his house upon the sand, &c.” 
The fishermen in Bengal build their huts in the 


dry season on-the beds of sand from which the 
river has retired». When the rains set in, which 
they often. do very suddenly, accompanied with 
violent North-west winds, and the waters pour 
down in torrents from the mountains, a fine illus- 
tration is given of our Lord’s parable :—“ the 
rains descended, the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell.” In 
one night multitudes of these huts are frequently 
swept away, and the place where they stood is the 
next morning undiscoverable. 


Matthew x. 12. 14. “ And when ye come into 
an house, salute it. And whosoever shall not 
receive you, Xc.” Ail this is perfectly natural to 
a Hindoo. It isthe custom of a stranger to go to 
a house, and, as he enters it, to say, “‘ Sir, I ama 
guest with you to-night.” If the person cannot 
receive him, he apologizes to the stranger. 


Matthew xi. 21. “ They would have repented 
long ago-in sackcloth and ashes.” ‘Many Hindoo 
-mendicants cover themselves with coarse cloth and 
ashes, after renouncing a secular life. 


Matthew 
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Matthew xxiv. 41. “ Two women shall be grind- 
ing at the mill,” The Hindoos grind their flour 
by turning one stone round upon another with the 
hand : it is not uncommon to see women engaged 
in this work, 
Matthew xxvni. 9. “ They came, and held him 
by the feet, and worshipped him,’ Exactly this 
kind of reverence may be seen daily amongst the 
Hindoos. A Hindoo disciple, meeting his reli- 
gious guide in the public street, prostrates himself 
before him, and rubs the dust of his feet on his 
forehead, breast, &c. 

Mark x. 50. “ He, casting away his garment, 
rose, and came to Jesus.” ‘The upper garment 
of the Hindoos is a loose piece of cloth. ‘This 
poor blind man cast it from him, perhaps, to 
present himself jn as destitute a state as possible. 
It is not considered at all indelicate among this 
people for a man to appear naked from the head 
to the waist. Servants thus-attend at the tables 
of peor Europeans half naked. 


(To be continued, ) 


MEmo1R of MARY CHURCHILL. 


(Concluded from page 318.) 

DURING the two ycars she continued at school, her pro- 
gress in learning was more than satisfactory, particularly in 
the French language, music, English grammar, writing, 
arithmetic, and other branches of her education, both useful 
and ornamental. She was quite familiar with most of the 
elementary books, and excelled in her catechisms, She 

Gg2 read 
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read her Bible much, and was doubtiess benefitted by what 
she had read. Half of her weekly money she readily gave 
to the Branch Bible Society, She would not neglect to ask 
a blessing upon her meals, and to return thanks, The 
sweet placidity of her countenance was noticed by several 
at the Anniversary held at her father’s chapel, but a very 
few weeks before her death, She was indeed a meek, 
modest, lovely child, of pleasant disposition, agreeable in 
manners, and of considerable promise in mental acquisitions. 
In the vacations, when at home, she was almost always with 
her books, frequently attending to the Latin Grammar and 
the Hebrew Psalter. Though so young, she had read 
several verses in the Hebrew Bible, and seemed very fond 
of that language. Her governesses considered her an orna- 
ment to their school: had a great affection for her; and, 
to this day, they speak of her in most affectionate terms:— 
and as we are wont to say, “ Love begets love,” so it has 
often been consoling to her bereaved parents to reflect, how 
respectfully she used to speak of the heads of the sebhmol, 
and of her fellow pupils: referring to one and another, of 
whom sho would say, “I do love Miss so, mother!” 
So entire a stranger was she to any thing like detracuon, 
that she seemed to love every body. Her feelings were 50 
humane and tender that she would plead for begyars at the 
door, and especially if they had children; but if she was 
so far favored as tu be made the bearer of any relief, this 
was a high treat to her soul. If she saw dumb creatures 
used ill it would put her into an agitation which could not 
speedily be allayed. If desired to moderate her grief, 
would generally say, “I can’t help it—I can’t help it 
mother.” 

But I must now approach her last days.—For several 
months she bad been at times very poorly, we therefore 
were the more intent upon taking her to the sea coast at 
the midsummer vacation: we fixed upon Bognor in Sussex, 
where, after spending about a week very pleasantly with 
her, we began to be alarmed by seeing a decline in her 


spirits and strength, and by hearing her complain of a 
violent 
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violent pain in her head. Medical opinion increased our 
fears, —I was then under an engagement to preach a lecture 
at the Rev. J. Hunt’s Chapel, and as Chichester Jay in our 
way home we left Bognor to fulfil my promise and to sleep 
there one night; but when we arrived in the above city, 
our dear child was so much worse that it appeared highly 
expedient to get her home as soon as possible. We 
slept at a friends in Guildford, and the next tmorning, 
within a few miles of the end of our journey, she was so 
much revived as to sit up in the chaise and to begin, of her 
own accord, the tune usually sung to the 4th Hymn, 3rd 
Book, Dr. Watts; we sung two verses of 
‘« How condescending and how kind 
Was God’s eternal Sun!” 

Little could I then foresee that never more on earth were 
we to join, I trust our hearts as well as voices, in the alle 
transporting and glorious subject of the suffering love of 
Christ for guilty man; but nothing shall deprive me of the 
hope of meeting her, to. tune our harps together for the 
same theme, in the realms of bliss. On alighting from the 
chaise at our own door she became very sick, but by the 
aid of my arm she weuld go to her own little flower garden; 
a few flowers were yet in bloom, but most were gone by: 
too fit emblem, as it was to prove, of her quick passage to 
the tomb! Our medical attendant having declared that her 
iliness was occasioned by water on the brain! Two eminent 
physicians were called in, but she fell asleep, I trust in Jesus, 
the ninth day after she came home. The nature of her 
complaint hindered her from saying much. She expressed 
her opiniun that she should not get well again, but said she 
should not be afraid to die if she was quite sure of going to 
heaven. I encouraged her in that hope, by reminding her 
of the words of Jesus, “ Suffer little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven”; and exhorted her to let Jesus lie in her thoughts 
as much as possible, and to look by faith to him, assuring 


her of his love, power, faithfulness, &c. and dwelling upon: 


the gain there is in death to the believer in Jesus: after 
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this she seemed to enjoy a swect serenity. She said to the 
servant, a lover of religion, “ do you pray tor me? I do for 
you.” ‘The servant answered she hoped she did, “Are 
your prayers answered? with her voice somewhat elevated, 
To the nurse she said, “ nurse, I pray for everybody; and 
then with great earnestness began tu pray for ber parents, 
brothers, servant, and a// her friends and relations: the 
einphasis she laid on the word all was very striking, she con- 
cluded with praying for herself. On another occasiun when 
her mother entered her chamber, she seemed tu be just 
concluding a prayer, as the only words heard were, “ for 
Jesus’ sake, Amen.” The deep solemnity with which she 
uttered these words, seemed to say that she had indeed 
been divinely taught to pray with the heart. Even in her 
delirium her fingers were employed as if playing on the 
piano forte, and her lips were uttering lines and broken 
parts of hymns, 

After her speech had entirely failed, her pains ceased, and 
she lay in a state of apparent insensibility. Her weeping 
parents and friends watched the ebb tide of life, and soon 
the moment arrived which fixed our eyes upon the still 
engaging countenance, which her immortal spirit had just 
quitted. She died, July 19, 1817, aged 10 years.* 

Not only her parents and relatives, but her governesses 
and school-fellows attended her funeral; and on the 
followmg sabbath evening her funeral sermon was preached 
by her father, whose feelings would not allow him to venture 
upon any particular allusions to her life, The Sermon 1s 
betore the public, under the title of ‘The transplanted 


flower.’ “ The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.”” J.C. 


Weston- green Chapel, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
July 23, 1819. 


* A Minister of London, lately told the writer that jis daughter, 
ihen one of the teachers of languages in the same school, owed her 


establishment in refigion, to the example of her pious conversatiog 
and bappy death, 
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Vortry. 


THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 
And all their host shall fall as the leaf falleth, Isaiah xxxiv. 4, 


AH! see where the leaves are all falling around, 
And the forest looks ragged and bare; 

So the vigour of man must descend to the ground— 
After youth comes, the winter of care. 

Let me take from the landscape a theme not unsung, 
To repel the sharp arrows of grief, 

Since common to all, whether aged or young, 


Is the fate of the fall of the leaf. 


Ye mistaken damsels who dream of delight, 

The follies of this life disdain, 

For age swift advances, and brings in his flight, 
Debility, sickness, and pain: 

Presume not on what is unstable, ye fair, 

For the stay of your youth will be brief; 

But manage your best days with prudence and care, 
And remember the fall of the leaf. 


Ye sons of delusion adorers of gold, 

Here, see the sad end of your care, 

Yourselves in the bare leafless branches behold, 
For this is the lot you must share. 

Your boasted abundance must from you depart, 
And to thousands perhaps give relief; 

Then set not on perishing lucre your heart, 
Lest it fly like the fast falling leaf. 


Ye wise and ye valiant whom all love to praise, 
Though millions acknowledge your worth, 
Remember the same fickle wind that could raise, 
May dash you again to the earth. Exalted 
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Exalted on high for awhile ye endure, 
Like monarchs, of mortals the chief, 
Yet soon from the height where ye seem so secure, 
You must fall as now falleth the leaf. 


Ye young, gay, and thoughtless, whose blood mantles 
Whose features blithe health hath portrayed, [high, 
Now let not a moment neglected go by, 

Call wisdom at once to your aid: 

For December will come with his train white as snow, 
And bring a full measure of grief ; 

When the spirits no longer will cheerfully flow, 

But flag, droop, and fall like the leaf. 


Ye, too, that now revel in joy’s brightest form, 
The sweetest endearments who taste; 

Ah! can ye not know that a terrible storm, 
Willsoon lay your happiness waste: 

So skilful an archer as death cannot miss, 
And you know he delights in our grief; 

Or why from our trees of terrestrial bliss, 

Do relatives fall like the leaf, 


Yet let not discouragement sadden each face, 

Nor sorrow call tears from the eyes ; 

For he may with cheerfulness run life’s short race, 
Who on Jesus's mercy relies. 

For they that depend on His goodness.and truth, 
Shall triumph, encompassed with grief, 

Shall rejoice in the vigour and bloom of their youth 
And exult in the fall of the leaf. » 


For then, though surrounded by objects so sad, 
Like branches by winter laid bare ; 

Though memory dwells on the friends we have had, 
After whom to the grave we repair; : 
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We know that again we shall rise from the tomb, 
Renew’d by our glorified chief; 
And there, on life's tree, through eternity bloom, 
But never more fall like the leaf. ALIQUIS, 


THE JUDGMENT DAY. 


TEN Thousand Trumpets now at once advance; 
Now deepest silence lulls the vast expanse: 

So deep the silence, and so strong the blast, 

As nature dy’d, when she had groan’d her last. 
Nor man nor angel moves! The Judge on high 
Looks round, and with his glory fills the sky: 
Then on the fatal Book nis hand he lays, 

Which high to view supporting Seraphs raise ; 

In solemn form the rituals are prepar’d, 

The Seal is broken, and a groan is heard ! 


See on the left, (for by the great command 

The throng divided falls on either hand,) 

How weak, how pale, how hagged, how obscene; 
What more than death in ev'ry face and mien! 

In gloomy orbs their trembling eye-balls roll, 

And tell the horrid secrets of the soul ; 

Each gesture mourns, each look is black with care, 
And ev'ry groan is laden witi despair. 

Reader! if guilty, spare the muse, and find 

A truer image pictured in thy mind. 


Should’st thou behold thy brother, father, wife, 
And all the dear companions of thy life, 

Divided far; thy wretched self alone 

Cast on the left, from all whom thou bast known; 
Ilow would it wound? what millions would’st thou give 
For one more trial, one more day to live! 


Mark 
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Mark, on the right, how amiable a grace! 

Their Maker’s image fresh in ev'ry face ; 

To the great Judge with holy joy they turn, 

And dare behold the Almighty’s anger burn! 

Its flash sustain, against its terror rise, 

And on the dread tribunal fix their eyes. 

Are these the forms that moulder’d in the dust? 

O the transcendant glory of the just! 


Such is the scene, and one short moment's space 

Concludes the hopes and fears of human race. 
ALPHA, 
HYMNS 


Sung at the Anniversary of the Launcesten Union Sunday Schools, 
September 19, 1819. 


HyMN 1. Children. 
ETERNAL spirit, we implore thy grace, 
Descend from heav'n and fill this sacred place; 
Fulfil thy promise, to our souls be near, 
‘That we may worship in thy holy fear. 


CuHoRus (at the end of each verse.) 
To shades of night let ignorance be hurl’d, 
And knowledge reign triumphant thro’ the world. 


Vast as infinity thy bounty Lord! 
Unspeakable the treasures of thy word ! 

May young and old in wisdom’s path be found, 
Aiid know the holy gospel’s joyful sound. 


We celebrate thy name whose mercy mild, 
Ne’er yet refus’'d hosannas from a child. 
Thy word invites us now to seek thy face, 
And taste the blessings of redeeming grace. 


Thee too we praise, for tis thy goodness sends, 
Teachers benevolent and liberal friends, 

May we our sabbath privilege improve! 

And be prepar'd to reign with Thee above! 


Here 
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Congregation. 
Here gracious God! here let thy presence rest! 
And let thy truth to multitudes be bless’d, 
May all before thee tread the hallow'd way, 
That guides to regions of unclouded day. 


HYMN II, 

WHAT taught our vain and trifling mind, 
Estranged from God, to sia inclin’d, 
True happiness and peace to find ? 

The Sunday School, 
Regardless of the sabbath day, 
By vain companions led astray, 
What made us choose the better way? 

The Sunday School. 
Now taught to read thy sacred word, 
To love and fear thy name, O Lord, | 
We hail the day that points toward 

The Sunday School. 
Let our united praise ascend 


To Christ our Saviour and our friend; 
O may his blessing e’er attend 


The Sunday School, 


On teachers, benefactors too, 
Let grace descend like morning dew, 
Aud may they ever keep in view 
The Sunday School, 
Congregation. 
_ While Children thus thy praise express, 
Grant them, O Lord, thy righteousness, 
O hear our prayer and ever bless 
This Sunday School. 


R. C. 
DISMISSION, 
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GREAT God our prayer we bring, 
On Britain and her king 
Thy blessings pour! 
qa Preserve our land in peace, 
Let angry tumults cease, 
) | And piety jncrease 


From shore to shore. <. 


Translation of the Lines, page 324. 
SEE here, one skill’d in med’cine’s art, 
Death’s equal victim lies, 
Nor physic could avert the dart, 
For lo! the artist dies. R. S. 


. b+ 
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HiOW vain is med’cines potent art, 
To heal the sting of death ; 
Physicians fall beneath the smaft, 
And instant yield their breath. 

Yet there is one the conquest gains, 
Extracts the monster's sting; 

"Tis gilead’s balm the cure obtains, 
And makes the wounded sing. 

‘The dying saint the Saviour sees, 
Adores his conquering love, 

Forgets his pains and agonies, 

nh And soars to realms above. IGDALIA. 


a 


Epitaphium ad humulum W. Milli. 

See History of the Reformation of Scotland, page 336. 
NON nostra impietas, aut acte crimina vite 
Armarunt hostes in mea fata truces, f 
Sola fides Christi, sacris signata libellis, 

Que vite causa est, et mihi causa necis. 
( Translations in verse are requested. ) 
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vessels borne by four cherubim standing upon 
bases or pedestals, mounted on brazen wheels, 
and furnished with handles, by which they were 
drawn about the temple wherever they might 
be wanted. ‘These lavers were double, that is to 
say, composed of a bason that received the wa- 
ter which fell from another square vessel above 
it, from which they drew water with cocks, 
The whole of the work was of brass ; the square 
vessels were adorned with the heads of a lion, an 
ox, anda cherub. Each of these lavers con- 
tained forty baths, or nearly thirty-three gallons. 
Ten of these lavers were made by Hiram, king of 
Tyre, 1 Kings, vij. 40. They were all alike in 
size and workmanship ; and five were placed on 
the right hand, and five on the left of the first 
temple, between the altar of burnt offerings and 
the steps which led to the porch of the temple. 
The use of these lavers was to accommodate the 
officiating priest with a supply of water for those 
frequent washings and purifications enjoined upon 
the Jews in their typical worship; which obla- 
tions were strong similitudes of that spiritual 
washing and purification ef the heart of man, by 
the grace of God, through which alone he can be 
restored to the faver of his offended Creator, and 
be enabled to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in the present world. 


The DIscoNTENTED PENDULUM. 


AN old clock that had stood for fifty years in 


a farmer’s kitchen without giving its owner any 
cause 
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eause of complaint, early one summer’s morning 
before the family was stirring, suddenly stopped. 

Upon this, the dial-plate (if we may credit the 
fable) changed countenance with alarm; the 
hands made a vain effort to continue their course ; 
the wheels remained motionless with surprise ; 
the weights hung speechless ; each member felt 
disposed to lay the blame on the others. At 
length the dial instituted a formal inquiry as to 
the cause of the stagnation, when hands, wheels, 
weights, with one voice protested their innocence: 
But now a faint tick was heard below from the 
pendulum, who thus spoke 

‘‘ T confess myself to be the sole cause of the 
present stoppage; and I am willing, for the 
general satisfaction, to assign my reasons, ‘lhe 
truth is, that | am tired of ticking.’”? Upon hear- 
jing this, the old clock became so enraged that it 
was on the very point of striking. 

‘¢ Lazy wire!” exclaimed the dial-plate, hold- 
ing up its hands. ‘* Very good!” replied the 
pendulum, * it is vastly easy for you, Mistress 
Dial, who have always, as every body knows, 
set yourself up above me,—it is vastly easy for 
you, I say, to accuse other people of laziness! 
- You, who have had nothing to do all the days of 
. your life but to stare people in the face, and to 
amuse yourself with watching all that goes on in 
the kitchen! Think, I beseech you, how you 
would like to be shut up for life in this dark 
closet, and to wag backwards and forwards, year 
after year, as 1 do.” * As to that,” said the 
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dial, ‘‘ is there not a window in your house on 
purpose for you to look through ?” 

‘© For all that,” resumed the pendulum, “ it is 
very dark here: and although there is a window 
I dare not stop, even for an instant, to look out at 
it. Besides, | am really tired of my way of life; 
and if you wish, I'll tell you how I took this dis- 
gust at my employment. I happened this morn- 
ing to be calculating how many times I should 
have to tick in the course only of the next twenty- 
four hours: perhaps some of you above there 
can give me the exact sum.”’ 

The minute hand, being guick at figures, 
presently replied, ‘* eighty-six thousand four 
hundred times.” 

| Exactly so,” replied the pendulum ; ** well, 
J appeal to you all, if the very thought of this 
was not enough to fatigue one ; and when I began 
to multiply the strokes of one day by those of 
months and years, really it is no wonder if I felt 
discouraged at the prospect; so after a great deal 
of reasoning and hesitation, thinks I to myself, 
stop.” 

The dial could scarcely keep its countenance 
during this harangue, but, resuming its gravity, 
thus replied :— 

“ Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished 
that such a useful, industrious person as yourself 
should have been overcome by this sudden action. 
It is true you have done a great deal of work in 
yourtime. So we have all, and are likely to do; 


which, although it may fatigue us to ga 
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of, the question is, whether it will fatigue us to 
do: would you now do me the favor to give 
about half a dozen strokes, to illustrate my 
argument ?” | 

‘The pendulum complied, and ticked six times 
at its usual pace.—** Now,” resumed the dial, 
“may I be allowed to inquire, if that exertion 
was at all fatiguing or disagreeable to you?” 

“« Not in the least,” replied the pendulum,— 
‘it is not.of six strokes that I complain, nor of 
sixty, but of millions.” 

‘¢ Very good,” replied the dial; ** but recol- 
lect that though you may think of a million 
_ strokes in an instant, you are required to execute 
but one, and that however often you may here- 
after have to swing, a moment will always be 
given you to swing in.” 

‘¢ That consideration staggers me, I confess,” 
said the pendulum.—** Then I hope,” resumed 
the dial-plate, “ we shall all immediately return 
to our duty, for the maids will lie in bed till noon: 
if we stand idling thus.” 

Upon this, the weights, who had never been 
accused of Jight conduct, used all their influence: 
in urging him to proceed: when, as with one 
consent, the wheels began to turn, the hands bee 
gan to move, the pendulum began to wag, and, 


to its credit, ticked as loud as ever; while a red’ 


beam of the rising sun that streamed through a 
hole in the kitchen shutter, shining full upon the 
dial-plate, it brightened up as if nothing had 
been the matter. 
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When the farmer came down to breakfast that 
morning, upon looking at the clock he declared 
that his watch had gained half an hour in the 


night. 


MORAL. 

A celebrated modern writer says, “ take care 
of the minutes and the hours will take care of 
themselves.”” This is an admirable remark, and 
might be very seasonably recollected when we 
begin to be ** weary in well doing,” from the 
thought of having much to do. The present 
moment is all we have to do with in any sense; 
the past is irrecoverable ; the future is uncertain ; 
nor is it fair to burden one moment with the 
weight of the next. Suflicient unto the moment 
is the trouble thereof. If we had to walk a 
hundred miles, we should still have to set but one 
step at a time, and this process continued would 
infallibly bring us to our journey’s end. Fatigue 
generally begins, aid is always increased by cal- 
culating in a minute, the exertion of hours. 

Thus, in looking forward to future life, let us 
recollect that we have not to sustain all its toil, 
to endure all its sufferings, or encounter all its 
crosses at once. Oue moment comes laden with 
its own /ili/e burdens, then flies, and is succeeded 
by another no heavier than the last ; if one could 
be borne, so can another and another. 

Kven in looking forward to a single day, the 
spirit may sometimes faint from an anticipation of 
the duties, the labours, the trials te temper and 
patience that may be expected. Now this is un- 


justly 
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justly laying the burden of many thousand mo- 
ments upon ove. Let any one resolve always to 
do right now, leaving then to do as it can, and if 
he were to live to the age of Methusalem, he 
would never do wrong. But the common error 
is, to resolve to act right after breakfast, or after 
dinner, or to-morrow morning, or vet time, but 
now, just now, this once, we must go on the 
same as ever. 

It is easy, for instance, for the most il! tempered 
person to resolve that the next time he is 
provoked he will not let kis temper overcome him: 
but the victory would be to subdue temper on the 
present provocation. If, without taking up the 
burden of the future, we would always make the 
single effort at the present moment, while there 
would, at any one time, be very little to do, yet, 
by this simple process continued, every thing 
would at last be done. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to- 
day, merely because we forget that when to-mor- 
row comes, then will be now. ‘Thus life passes 
with many, in resolutions for the future which 
the present never fulfils. 

It is not thus with those, who “ by patient 
eontinuance tn well doing, seek for glory, honour, 
and immortality :’""—day by day, minute by 
minute, they execute the appointed task to which 
the requisite measure of time and strength is pro- 
portioned: and thus, having worked while it 
was called day, they at length rest from their 
labours, and their ** works follow them,” 
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Let us then, ‘* whatever our hands find to do, 
do it with all our might, recollecting, that now is 
the proper and the accepted time.” 


ReEFoRMATION iz ScoTLAND. 
(Continued from page 388) 


Covenant of the Congregation— Procession of St. 
Giles, at Edinburgh— Address to the Qucen 
Regent— Protest to the Purliament—Return 
of John Knox from Geneva—Destruction of 
Images at Perth—Conversion of the Congre- 
gation—Renounce all allegiance to the Queen 
Regent — Applicalion to Queen Elizabeth~ 
Arrival of forces from England— Seige of 
Leith—Death of the Queen Regent—Her 
Character—Treaty of Peace. 1557—1560. 


NE quid nimis, Never carry things to ex- 
tremes, is a wise adage, the practical benefit of 
which, has been repeatedly proved, Excesses 
of all kinds inflame ; and while moderate mea- 
sures have gaived many an object, severity has 
produced inealcuiable defeats, and ruined num- 
bers. “ Nothing could equal the horror of the 
Protestants,” says Dr. Robertson (referring to the 
martyrdom of Walter Mill) at this unexpected 
and barbarous execution, but the zeal with 
which they espoused the defence of a cause, that 
now seemed devoted to destruction.”” The Earls 
of Argyle, Glencairn, and Morton, together with 
many other eminent characters, openly espoused 


the cause of the Reformation, and on Dec. 3, 
1557, 
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1557, entered secretly into a bond at Edinburgh, 
in which they styled themselves the Congrega- 
tion, mutually promising to persevere with zeal 
and fidelity in the sacred cause, until the object 
was attained. 

Soon after, an event occurred that produced 
considerable effect. ‘The Queen Regent was in- 
vited by the Popish Clergy to be present at the 
procession of the image of St. Giles, the tutelar 
saint of Edinburgh. On the day appointed the 
image was missing from the church, another was 
however soon procured ; but the procession was 
scarcely ended, and the Queen Regent departed, 
than some young men seized the image, dashed 
it on the ground, and broke it in pieces. 

The Congregation dispatched messengers to all 
parts of the kingdom, soliciting the people to join 
their cause, and forwarded an address to the Re- 
gent, requesting that divine service might be 
conducted in the yulgar tongue, that the sacra- 
ment might be administered in both kinds, and 


that they might be allowed to choose their minis< 


ters according to the primitive custom. This 
address was favorably received by the Queen; 
the petitioners were allowed to perform service 
in the vulgar tongue, provided they held no 
public assemblies at Edinbargh or Leith. But 
the catholic priests, annoyed at this coneession, 
protested their adherence to the Council of Trent, 
and offered to hold a public disputation with the 
Reformers upon the contested points. The Con- 
gregation accepted the offer conditionally. 

The 
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The Lords next submitted certain Articles tg 
the Queen, and shortly after presented a solemn 
Protest to the Parliament. The real disposition 
of the Regent towards the Reformers soon disco- 
vered itself, for by her order, all the ministers 
Were summoned to appear at Stirling, May 10, 
1559. The Earl of Glencairn and Sir Hugh 
Campbell remonstrated with her upon this con- 
duct, but without any other effect than that of a 
declaration delivered in a paroxysm of rage, that 


all the ministers favourable to the Reformation, 


should be banished from Scotland : and being re- 
minded by the Earl of her former promises, she 
replied, ** The promises of princes ought not to 
be too carefully remembered, nor the perform- 
ance of them exacted, unless it suits their own 
conveniency.” ‘This imprudent remark roused 
the spirit of the deputies, who told her, that 
henceforth they renounced all obedience to 
her. 

The return of Knox from Geneva, greatly as- 
sisted the Reformers. He preached at Perth 
against the worship of images, May 11. At the 
end of his sermon, a priest very imprudently ex- 
hibited some images and reliques, and prepared 
to say mass, The audience were so exasperated, 
that they attacked the priest with the greatest 
violence, dashed his images in picecs, and scat- 
tered every vestige of idolatry ; they next pil- 
Jaged the monasteries of the Grey and Black 
Friars, and then laid the Charter-house, a mag- 
nificent edifice, in ruias. All this was followed 
by a similar conduct in other towns. 

Measures 
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M ‘asures were promptly adopted against the 
congregation, which they as zealously opposed 
and counteracted, and though articles of a pacific 
nature were entered into, they were speedily vio- 
lated; and the Queen, contrary to her solemn 
promise, entered Perth with a French army, In 
consequence of this, Knox, in an energetic ad- 
dress, exhorted the congregation to be no longer 
th. dupes of fair promises and plausible language, 
but to act henceforth with vigour and firmness, 
Supported by the Earl of Argyle, and the Prior 
of Si. Andrews, they besieged and took Perth, 
and hastened to Stirling and Edinburgh, where 
they were received with acclamations of joy. At 
the latter place they obtained from the Queen a 
toleration of their religion. 

The Congregation received an addition to their 
influence by the accession of the Duke of Chatel- 
herault and his son the Karl of Arran, to their 
party. On the other hand, a thousand French 
troops made their appearance and fortified Leith, 
turned out many of the ancient inhabitants, and 
took possession of their homes. Against. these 
measures the Lords of the Congregation presented 
a strong but inc ff-ctual remonstrance to the Queen, 
who commanded them upon pain of treason to 
disband their forces. After some consultation, 
the Congregation resolved upon forming a con- 
vention, which proceeded to decide upon the 
important questions that were submitted to their 
consideration, and at length determined unani- 
mously to deprive the queen of the office of 
Regent. A variety 
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A variety of circumstances ensued ; some of 
them favourable to the cause of the Reformation, 
and others quite the reverse. The Lords of the 
Congregation at length applied to Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, for her countenance and sup- 
port, and at length succeeded. 

Early in the year 1560, a squadron sailed from 
England, commanded by Admiral Winter, to 
cruise in the Frith of Forth, and thereby prevent 
any reinforcements from France. On its arrival, 
it anchored in Leith Roads, where it continued 
till the conclusion of peace. In the spring, an 
English army of six thousand foot and two 
thousand horse, under the command of Lord 
Grey, of Wilton, joined by the members of the 
Congregation and great multitudes of their fol: 
lowers, laid seige to Leith, which was obstinately 
defended by the French troops. 

The Queen Regent, who had shut herself up in 
the castle of Edinburgh on the arrival of the 
troops from England, visibly declined in health, 
and died during the heat of the seige. ‘ No 
princess ever possessed qualities more capable of 
rendering her administration illustrious, or the 
kingdom happy. Of much discernment and no 
less address ; of gteat intrepidity and equal pru- 
dence ; gentle and humane, without weakness; 
zeatous for her religion, without bigotry ; a lover 
of justice, without rigor: bat devoted to the in- 
terest of France, her native country, and attached 
to the princes of Lorrain, her brothers, with 
much passionate fondness, she departed, in order 
to 
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gratify them, from every maxim which her own 
wisdom or humanity would bave approved.” 
It is said, that a few days before her death, she 
lamented to the Prior of St. Andrews, the Earl of 
Argyle, and other leaders of the Congregation, 
the errors of her administration, and intreated 
forgiveness of those who had been injured by 
them. She even requested the attendance of 
Wilcox, one of the most eminent of the re- 
formed ministers, and listened to him with reves 
rence and attention, and prepared for her end in 
a becoming manner. 

The state of the French garrison in Leith ren- 
dered a peace absolutely necessary. ‘The house 
of Lorrain was too much embarrassed by the 
protestants in France to afford it any relief. A 
negotiation was accordingly entered into, con- 
_ ducted by Monlue, bishop of Valence, and the 
Sieur Randan on the part of France, and by 
Cecil and Wotton, dean of Canterbury, on the 
side of England. It was agreed that the French 
troops should l.ave Scotland, and that Francis 
and Mary, the king and queen of France, should 
grant the Scots whatever they might demand as 
acts of royal indulgence. These things were 
inserted in the treaty, July 6, 1560, and Eli- 


zabeth became the guarantee of their execution. 
( To be continued. ) 


Of the Pyramips and other Curiosities of 
EeyPprt. 


THE ancients deservedly classed the pyramids — 


among the wonders of the world. ‘The three 
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S74 ON THE PYRAMIDS AND OTHER 
principal pyramids have existed more than 3000 
years, near the spot where Memphis formerly 
stood, and where Grand Cairo is at present situ- 
ated. The largest and most beautiful of them is 
erected upon an advantageous and rocky emi- 
nence that rises from the sandy deserts of Lybia, 
about a quarter of a mile from the plains of Egypt. 
The height of this pyramid on the north side, 
being measured by a radius of ten feet in length, 
was found to be 695 English feet ; but the alti- 
tude of the other sides, being measured by its 
perpendicular, is only 481 feet. If we picture 
to ourselves four equilateral triangles, on the sides 
of the square basis, mutually inclining till they 
terminate in a point, we shall obtain an accurate 
idea of the true figure and dimensions of this 
structure, the area of whose base contains 480,249 
square feet, or rather more than eleven English 
acres of ground. The ascent to the summit of 
the pyramid is by a succession of steps, which, 
surrounding the building in a level, make a nar- 
row walk ; but these have been so injured by the 
weather, that it cannot be ascended with facility, 
except on the south side, or-at the north east 
angle. This wonderful monument of human in- 
dustry contains several large galleries and mag- 
nificent chambers. 

At a small distance from this pyramid is ano- 
ther, whose base and height are equal to the 
first, but it contains no subterraneous chambers, 
aud has no entrance. The sides are smooth and 
equal, and do not rise by degrees, and the whole 


fabric, except on the south side, is quite entire. 
The 
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The third pyramid is erected upon an acclivity 
at the distance of a furlong from the second, It 
has been debated with great warmth who were the 
builders of these stupendous monuments. Jose- 
phus imagines that they were erected by the 
Israelites during their hard captivity in Egypt: 
but we are expressly told that the slavish employ- 
ment of Israel was the making of bricks, and all 
these pyramids are constructed of stone. Others 
suppose that they were intended as granaries for 
depositing corn, during the seven plentiful years 
predicted by Joseph ; but this idea seems altoge- 
ther groundless from the small dimensions of the 
rooms. Herodotus mentions by whom the pyra- 
mids were erected, but the Arab writers ascribe to 
them other founders. 

It may however be safely asserted that the/eas¢ 
antiquity of these structures, must be near 3000 
years,—since Herodotus, who lived about 2000 
years ago, found so little satisfaction in his enqui- 
ries after them ; and Didorus, who lived before 
the birth of Christ, supposes that the great pyra- 
mid was built 1000 years’ before his time.— 
It is generally thought that these pyramids were 
designed for sepulchres and monuments of the 
dead. Weare informed by Didorus, that Chem- 
mis and Cephron intended the first and second 
for their own sepulchres, though their design was. 
frustrated. All those near Memphis are supposed 
to have been royal sepulchres, and the tomb 
which is still to be seen in the greatest pyramid, 
fully establishes such anopinion. It was thought 


by Aristotle that they were the work of tyranny, 
1i2 and 
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and by Pliny that they were built partly from os. 
tentalion, and partly out of state policy. The 
true design of them however seems to haye 
sprung from the Egyptian theology, which taught 
its votaries that so long as the body was preserved 
from decay, the soul continued with it; and 
hence we may observe the great pains and curious 
precautions of the Egyptians relative to the bodies 
of their deceased friends. Pliny and Didorus 
agree that no less than 360,000 men were em- 
ployed in erecting the first pyramid. It is also 
said that 20 years were spent in the work, and 
Herodotus tells us that in his time there was an 
inscription on the pyramid, which expressed that 
1600 talents of silver, or £415,533 6s. 8d. ster- 
ling were expended in garlic, leeks, onions, &c, 
for the workmen. 

These structures afford evidence of the early 
progress made by the Egytians in astronomy, for 
the four sides of the great pyramid are turned 
exactly to the four quarters of the world, and 
consequently show the true meridian of that place. 
This precise position, which was undoubtedly 
the effect of art and design, proves also that 
during the long space of time which has elapsed 
since the erection of the pyramid no alteration 
has taken place in the poles of the earth, 
or in the meridians. The Labyrinth seems 
to have been designed as a pantheon of all 
the Egyptian deities that were worshipped 
in the provinces, and as a place for a general 
assembly of magistracy, of the whole nation. 


It contained 3000 chambers, 1500 of which 
were 
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were subterraneous, and set apart either for 
the sepulchres of the kings, or for the abodes 
of the sacred crocodiles. At the present day a 
considerable part of this truly wonderful building 
may be seen at the southern extremity of the lake 
Meceris, and thirty miles distant from the ruins of 
Arsinoe. The lake Meeris, however, is pro- 
nounced by Herodotus as infinitely superior to 
the pyramids and the justly celebrated labyrinth. 
It was constructed by a king of Egypt called 
Meeris, who formed it for the purpose of correct- 
ing the irregularities of the Nile, by preventing 
the stagnation of the water in other places to the 
detriment of the lands, or by preserving an ample 
supply when the river failed in its usual inun- 
dations. Notwithstanding the accumulations of 
earth and mud which must have contracted its 
dimensions, it is still twelve or fifteen leagues in 
circumference. The Nile is in reality the greatest 
wonder in Egypt. By its annual augmentation 
it waters the surrounding lands, and abundantly 
supplies the defect which must otherwise inevi- 
tably result from the want of rain. Though it is 
now well known that the sources of this river are 
in Ethiopia, the ancients were so ignorant on the 
subject, that they thought it impossible to dis- 
cover them. The Nile enters Egypt almost under 
the tropic of Cancer, and precipitates itself over 
seven successive falls, or cataracts. It passes 
through upper and lower Egypt, divides itself 
into two large arms a little below Memphis, and 
subdividing itself into seven channels, mingles 
its waters with the ocean. The great increase of 
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378 ON THE PYRAMIDS, & OF EGYPT. 
this river is occasioned by the heavy rains which 
fail in Ethiopia. The waters of the Nile spread 
slowly over the lands, which they gradually 
cover, and are conducted to the more distant parts 
by various means which the Egyptians have been 
tauglit by necessity and practice. They remain 
four montis almost stagnant, and that they may 
not flow off too rapidly before they have deposited 
their fertilizing mud, during that time a sea wind 
blows by which they are detained. It is not law- 
ful to cut the trenches for the reception of the 
water, till the river has attained its height, which 
is twenty-four feet. Egypt exhibits at two sea- 
sons of the year, two most beautiful and magni- 
ficent prospects. If a man ascends some lofty 
mountains, or one of the pyramids of Grand 
Cairo, in the montlis of July or August, he be- 
holds with amazement a spacious sea, spotted 
with innumerable towns and villages, intersected 
by several causeways, and occasionally contrasted 
with groves an! orchards, while, at the same 
time, & magnificent display of sylvan and moun- 
tainous scenery bounds the delightful view, and 
terminates a most exquisite horizon at the ul uost 
distance which the eye can possibly discover. On 
the contrary, if the view be taken in the month of 
January or February, the whole country resem- 
bles one extensive meadow, clothed with the finest 
verdure, and enamelled with an infinite variety of 
flowers, the plains are embellished with innumer- 
able flocks and herds, the mild zephyrs are lite- 
rally impregnated with the sweet odours that 


rise from the orange and lemon blossoms, and the 
alt 
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air is altogether so pure and salubrious that a 
place more healthy and agreeable cannot be 
found. 

The Egyptian husbandman has not the labo- 
rious task of ploughing, digging, or breaking the 
clods, nor has he any occasion for manure, as the 
Nile, by bringing with ita profusion of mud and 
slime, fattens the earth, and renders it exceed- 
ingly fruitful. When, therefore, the river has 
subsided, he mingles a little sand with the earth, 
to abate its strength, and then sows it with little 
trouble, and at an inconsiderable expense. The 
time of sowing is generally in October and 
November, within two months the ground is 
covered with a rich variety of grain and pulse, 
and in March and April the harvest is gathered. 

SPICILEGIUS, 


Scripture Maxims illustrated by ScrirTuRE 
Facts. 


** Treasures of wickedness profit nothing, but righteousness 
delivereth from death.”— Proverss x. 2, 


The maxim before us implies that a wicked man 
may possess great riches; that those riches may 
be acquired by unjust or dishonourable means ; 
and that they may be considered by the pos 
-sessor as constituting his chief good. Yet, when 
he makes up his accounts, he will find that the 
profit which he has gained by his treasures will 
not counterbalance the loss which he sustains by 
his wickedness. ‘They will afford him no safety 
in the time of danger, and no satisfaction in the 
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hour of reflection. They cannot protect him 
from the attacks of disease, nor shield him from 
the stroke of death. Still less can they profit the 
soul; they can afford no safeguard against the 
stiuzs of a guilty conscience ; they cannot satisfy 
the demands of divine justice, and they will be 
found fruitless and unavailing at the day of 
judgment ; for “ What shall it profit a man if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” 

This part of our maxim is forcibly illustrated 
by the case of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 
‘That monarch was possessed of immense treasures 
which he had collected not only from the Baby- 
lonish empire, but from other kingdoms and 
provinces which he had vanquished. Among the 
rest he besieged and took the city and temple of 
Jerusalem, which afforded him prodigious spoils, 
for we read that “ all the vessels of the house of 
God, great and small, and the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, and the treasures of the king, 
and of his princes, all these he brought te 
Baby lon.”’* 

But in the midst of all these possessions he was 
a stranger to happiness. Even when he sought 
repose on his bed, his heart was tormented by 
fear. On one occasion he had a dream,’ the re- 
membrance of which was gone from him, and, at 
another time, although he remembered the dream 
itself, he was greatly distressed to know the in- 
terpretation of it.+ He accordingly applied to 


* 2. Chron, xxxvi. 1S. Dan.ii. 4. 
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the literati of his kingdom, in the hope that by 
their learning, or their sagacity, they might be 
able to interpret his dreams. ‘In this, however, 
he was disappointed, and if God had not revealed 
the secrets to Daniel, the whole body of magi- 
cians would have fallen a sacrifice to the king’s 
fury. In the interpretation of the last dream, 
Daniel apprized the monarch that a most signal 
and extraordinary judgment from God was sus- 
pended over his head, which accordingly came 
to pass in the following manner, One day while 
he was walking in his palace, his heart being 
elated with pride, he congratulated himself on 
the magnitude of his possessions, and especially 
the magnificence and splendor of his capital. 
When, lo! a voice came from heaven, and pro- 
nounced on him a sentence of the greatest degra- 
dation, i. e. that he should be exiled from his 
palace, excluded from all human society, and 
take up his abode among the beasts of the field, 
partake of their nature, and subsist upon their 
food for the space of seven years; thereby ful- 
filling our maxim, that * treasures of wickedness 
profit nothing.” 

‘The other branch of this maxim was fulfilled 
in a manner equally remarkable, and by the very 
same events. Daniel was a man truly eminent 
for his piety, and distinguished for his steadfast 
attachment to the worship and service of the true 
God. He was also eminently righteous in the 
sight of his fellow men, for we are informed that 
“an excellent spirit was in him,—that he was 


faithful, neither was there any error or fault 
found 
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$82. THE ANGEL OF INTELLIGENCE, 
found in him.”* God was graciously pleased'ta 
make use of this cxcellent man to explain the 
dreams of the superstitious monarch, and thereby 
‘he became the instrument of preserving his own 
life, and those of his companions, together with 
the whole body of ‘magicians and astrologers 
in Babylon, thereby proving, that although 
‘‘ treasures of wickedness profit nothing, yet 
righteousness delivereth from death.” 

From this maxim we may learn, —_— 

I. Not to envy the prosperity of others, or 
repine at our own Condition in life. Our lotis 
fixed by infinite wisdom, and the true improve- 
ment of life consists in filling up with propriety 
those stations in which we are placed, a 


that— 
Circles are prais’d not that abound 
In largeness, but th’ exactly round ; 
Soch praise they merit who excel 
Not in wide spheres, but acting well.”—-Watten,” 


Seek such an interest in the righteousness 

of the Lord Jesus Christ, who is able to deliver 
the soul from everlasting death, and to bestow. 
upon it a life of holiness here, and a life of eternal 
happiness hereafier.- Crito. 
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The of Intec.icence. 
THE. sun. had passed his meridian splendor... 
and.the mild lustre of his retiring beams danced) 
upon the horizon, when Zadib, wearied with the — 
burden of retired to the groves Mae: 
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a 


dian to seek that consolation to which he had — 
long been a stranger. On his brows were im- — 
printed the furrows of care, and sighs of anxious — 
solicitude proceeded from his bosom. ** To what — 
purpose (said he) are the gifts of nature, and the 


objects of ambition distributed to me. My life 
has been a scene of disappointed hopes. The 
schemes of happiness which I formed have Va- 
nished like the meteor which dazzles for a mo- 


ment, ‘then disappears and leaves no traces of its — 


existence. I have sought in my numerous pos- 
sessions a relief which I cannot find; and a con- 
solation which it is not in their power to bestow. 
Instead of that happiness which I vainly believed. 


to be the inhéritance of man, deep indeed has — 
been me: cup of sorrow that has been olen | 


4o 
‘the angel of Divine Intelligence appeared before 


‘hin. .At his approach Zadib fell prostrate, and) 
sought to veil his face in, the foldings: of robe; 
while the language of adoration remained: sus-- 
pended upon his lips: » ‘Rise, Zadib (said the: 
angel) thy adorations ate: only due to him from: 


whose hand: alone was thy existence, and on 


whom its duration depends. Thesecret recesses 
of thy heart have been penetrated, thy lamenta- . 


tions have been heard, and: I:am sent the minis- 


ter of consolation to heal thy wounded. bosom, _ 


Thou hast indeed vainly sought for happiness 


in those terrestrial objects from whence it can-— 


never be obtained, the meditations of thy heart 
have not been directed aright, thy expectations 
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were bounded by thy present state of existence, 
and the possessions of futurity were not the ob- 
jects of thy hopes. It is virtue only that can in- 
sure these possessions. Her glorious influence 
will irradiate thy mind, and as her pursuits are 
immortal, they are the only objects which are 
worthy the attention of immortal beings. Virtue 


will survive the transient existence of time, and 


will still rise upon the immortal wings of endless 
duration. Virtue will teach thee to consider the 
present only as a state of probation, and thyself 
as a traveller hastening forward in search of. a 
better country. She will be unto thee a never 
failing friend, conducting thee to celestial regions 
where uninterrupted felicity will be thy inheri- 
tance. But remember, Zadib, the means, and 
know that it will be principally by affliction thou. 
wilt be fitted for those enjoyments. Repine no 
longer at the cup which is allotted thee, for al- 
though its draught may be sometimes bitter, there 
is inscribed upon it * Everlasting health. He 
who hath appointed adversity to afford instruc- 
tion, hath commanded cheerfulness to possess 
thy dwelling. Be it thine to communicate the 
instructions thou hast received ; alleviate as far 
as possible the calamities of others; and never 
suffer the tear of sorrow upon that eye, nor the 
sigh of affliction to heave that breast, from whence 
it may be in thy power to remove them. And 
now, O Zadib, if thou wouldest obtain thy pur- 
suits, if happiness be the wish of thy soul, if 
virtue has any charms for thee, or benevolence 


any attractions to allure thee, listen to my admo- 
nitions 
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| SAYINGS. S85. 
nitions, and let upon the ta- 
bict of thy heart. ‘Then shalt thou wait with un- 
failing patience for the arrival of that friendly 
hand which will draw aside the curtain of futu- 
rity, and discover to thee the realms of an im- 
mortal paradise.” 

The counsels of the angel sunk deep into the 
breast of Zadib, the clonds of his soul were dis- 
sipated, he returned to diffuse around him the 
 gmiles of social benevolence; and the beams of 
celestial hope were spread over the remainder of 


his days. 

The moral inference to be drawn from this 
narrative, is, that the situation of each indivi- 
dual is allotted to him by infinite wisdom ; but a 
discontented mind will always cavil and find fault 
with the dispensations of Divine Providence. Re- 
tirement and self-examination often lead to new 
and useful discoveries of truth. The angel of 
intelligence represents the Holy Scriptures; and 
Virtue is only another name for Religion, which 
alone can teach us to bear with patience the af- 
_ flictions of the present life, and open up to our 
view the prospects of eternal felicity. C. 


= 


 -‘The following sayings (written about 200 years 
ago) are taken from the Rev. T. Adams's Commen- 
tary on the 2nd of Peter (printed in the beginning 
of the reign of Charles the first.) 
 Ist.—As pride is the highest sin, so it shall have 
the lowest fall; the proud scorn to be like men, 
and therefore make themselves like devils. 
VOL. IV, N.S. k 2nd 
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2nd.—<As pride is the { first step ddwawarg to to 
hell, so humility is the first step upward to 
glory. 
3rd .-—Pride not only lifts men up above others, 
but above themselves, so that it is no wonder, 
that they should not know their neighbours, who 
have forgotten themselves. 
4th—Pride is like a cloth taken from a leper; 
it is stiff indeed, but only stiff with corruption. 
5th.—Pride is odious in all, but intolerable in 
Christians. 
6th.—Pride lifts a man up above himself, it is 
humility that throws a man out of himself, and 
lays him at the feet of his Maker. 
7th.—It is the misery of greatness to be lawless, 
how many had been good if they had never been 
great; all the soot in the house is to be found: i in 
the chimney .* 
8th.—Hypocrisy in any matter is bad, but in 
religion it is abominable ; there is no such a devil 
_as he that looks like an angel. 
9th.—Evil speaking discovers an evil heart, 
the same as the striking of the clapper doth a 
broken bell. 
10th. Presumption is like the fool’s firework, 
which goes up with a blaze, but comes down with 
a stink. 
1ith. Cato said, ** that was a pitifal common- 
wealth when a Trout was dearer than an Ox:” 
so we may say, that is a lamentable state where 


* We suppose alluding to the chimney being the #ighest part 


of the house, 
a Fiddler 
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a Fiddler and Dancer is better maintained than a 
Preacher. 


Description of the Tase Mauat a celebrated 
MavsoLeum at Acra, in Hinpostan. 


ON approaching the famous city of Agra or 
Ahterabad, the most melancholy remains of for- 
mer grandeur, presented themselves to my view; 


on entering at the gate of thecity, at which there - 


was no guard, I proceeded through the quarter 
called Montagabar, over a cliaos of desolation, 
for about two miles, to Taje Mahal the gem or 
diadem of the Seraglio, which was the place 
allotted for my accommodation. This grand 
Mausoleum was built due north and south, on 
the banks of the river Jumna, at the command of 
the emperor Shah Jeham, for the interment of 
his favorite Salsana, the paragon of the age; at 
his death his remains were also deposited here, by 
order of his son Aurengyebe. This building in 
point of design and execution, 1s one of the most 
extensive, elegant, commodious and perfect works 
that was ever undertaken, and finished by one 
man; to this celebrated architect, the emperor 
gave the name of fencer Aistor Jewel, to distin- 
guish him from all other artists, This extraordinary 
man, knowing the impatience of the emperor, and 
the peculiar situation of the intended structure, 
on the precarious banks of the Jumna, after 
Jaying a strong foundation, secreted himself for 
twelve months, nor could the strictest search by 
imperial mandate discover his retreat. At the ex- 
piration of that period, he voluntarily appeared 
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in the hall of audience, and throwing himself on 
the emperor’s clemency, declared that he had 
absconded from the fear of being urged by his 
Majesty to proceed with the superstructure, before 
he had sufficiently proved the solidity of the foun- 
dation; of this, being now perfectly satisfied, he 
was willing to fulfil the imperial command. The 
astonishing art and niceness of the masonry, has 
hitherto withstood the devastations of time, nor 
has a succession of predatory and barbarous inva- 
ders, yet dared to violate the sanctity and beauty 
of this wonderful fabric. It is composed of two 
large squares, the outer one intended for the 
accommodation of travellers, and the convenience 
of the inferior officers attached to it; the inner one, 
which is entered through large gates of brass under 
a stupendous dome, forms a beautiful garden with 
a profusion of fountains, surrounded by magni- 
ficent buildings for recreation and devotion; at 
the north end close to the banks of the Jumna, is 
the grand dome, under whieh the royal remains 
are deposited. It is built entirely of fine white 
marble, on an immense square platform of the 
same materials, having a lofty minaret of equal 
beauty at every corner; on each side and behind 
the Mausoleum, is a suit of elegant apartments, 
also of white marble, decorated with coloured 
stones. ‘The tombs and other parts of this fabric, 
are inlaid with wreaths of flowers and fruits in 
their natural colours, entirely composed of cor- 
nelians, onyxes, verdantiz, lapis lazuli, and every 
variety of agates, so admirably finished as to 


have rather the appearance of an ivory model set 
with 
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with jewels, just delivered from the artist’s hands, 
than an edifice which has stood the inclemency of 
the season an hundred and forty seven years; this 
Mausoleum was twelve years in building, at the 
expence of fifty lacks of ‘rupees. 


of the Scrirture from 
Manners and Customs. 
(Continued from page 351) 
Mark xiv. 14. “ Where is the guest-chamber.” 
Respectable householders have a room which they 
call the stranger’s room, and which is especially set 


apart to the use of guests. 


Mark xiv. 20. “ It.is one of the twelve, that 
dippeth with me in the dish.” In the east, per- 
sons never eat together from one dish, except 
where a strong attachment subsists betwixt two 
or more persons of the same cast: in such a case, 


one person sometimes Invites another to come and 


sit by him, and eat from the same dish. It is 
highly probable, that the same custom existed 
among the Jews, and that the sacred historian 
mentions this notice of our Lord’s, “ It is one of 
the twelve, that dippeth with me in the dish,” to 
mark more strongly the perfidy of the character of 
Judas. 
Mark xiv. 52, “ And he left the linen cloth, 
and fled from them naked.” It has often been 
suggested by the natives, that a European in strait 
clothes must be in extreme danger when his clothes 
take fire. When two Hindoos are in rough play, 
or engaged in a violent quarrel, itis not uncommon 
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for one to lay hold of the clothes of the other; 


when the latter leaves his clothes in the hands of 
the former, and flees away naked. 


Luke i. 24. “ His wife Elizabeth conceived, 
and hid herself five months.” When a Hindoo 
female is pregnant of her first child, she avoids the 
presence of those with whom she was before 
familiar, as a point of delicacy. 


Luke x.7. “ Go not from house to house.” 
It will be a-great offence among the Hindoos, if 
a guest, after being made welcome at a house, 
were to leave it, and go to another. 

Luke xvii. 37. “ Wheresoever the body is, thi- 
ther will the eagles (rather the vultures) be ga- 
thered together.” ‘Fhe vulture is equally as rave- 
nous after dead bodies as the jackal, and it is 
very remarkable how suddenly these birds appear 
after the death of an animal in the open field, 
though a single one may not have been seen on 
the spot for a long period before. 


Luke xviii. 15. “ They brought unto him also 
infants, that he would touch them.” When 8 
spiritual guide or gooroo visits a disciple, the latter 
takes his child to him for his blessing; placing the 
infant before the gooroo, and forcing its head down 
to his feet, the parent solicits his blessing, which 
he gives in some such words as these :—‘ Live 
long;’ ‘ Be learned;’ or, ‘ Be rich.’ 
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Portry, 


AUTUMN. | 


HOW bright was the verdure of Spring, 
When the tenants of woodland and grove, 
Invited the spirit to sing, 
Of harmony, beauty, and love: 
How fair, in their freshness, appear’d, 
Fhe meadows with primroses crown'd, 
By hope every bosom was cheer’d, 
For nature was smiling around. , 


But the Spring with it’s verdure is fled, 
And the glory of Summer is past, 
And the rich tints of Autumn are spread, 
O’er the woods that respond to the blast: 
It sweeps o’er the foliage embrown’'d, 
It sports with the dry wither’d leaves; 
I sigh at the lone whistling sound, 
My bosom insensibly heaves. 


Do I sigh that the beanty of Spring, 
That the glory of Summer is fled? 
That no longer the nightingales sing, 
Or the rose blushes bught on it’s bed? 
No! a voice whispers soft in my ears, 
And warns. me by all that I see, 
That the change which in nature appears, 
Will by and by happen to me, 


But, the promise of Spring is fulfilfd, 
The blade is mereas'd to the ear, 
And lately the beautiful field, | 
Wav’d bright with the hopes of the year: 
The 
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POETRY. 


The blossoms that hung on the bough, 
Matur’d by the sunshine and rain, 

Have ripen’d to clusters that grow, 
For the service and pleasure of man, 


But shall I, when my spring-time is fled, 
And the vigour of manhood declin'd, 

See the treasures of Autumn o’erspread, 
A rich and benevolent mind? 

Shall these blossoms, the hopes of my youth, 
The perfection of wisdom attain? 

Or, the seeds of religion and truth, 
Be sown in my spirit in vain? 


The ground has been cultur’d with care, 
And prepar’d by the husbandman’s toil, 
That plentiful harvest to bear, 
Which nature survey ‘d with a smile: 
‘And the vine, with it’s clusters so bright, | 
llas been train’d by the gardener’s skill, 
Who directed it’s tendrils aright, 
And bent the young twigs to his will. 


So my mind, which is barren and wild, 
To the labours of study must bend, 
And instruction must tutor the child, 
Whom wisdom exalts m the end: 
My affections, and tempers which shoot, 
Like the wikd spreading boughs of the vine, 
Must be prun’d ere the well flavour’d fruit, 
On their branches luxuriantly shine. 


And my heart which is sinful and vain, 
Must be chang'd by the Spirit of grace, 

I must seek that true wisdom to gain, 
Which issues in pardon and peace:. 
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PORTRY. 393 
The iaebal that is furrow’d by toil, 
Must be water’d by diligent pray’r, 
That heaven may favour the soil, 
And preserve from the darnel and tare. 


O Religion, thy guidance I seek, 
And submit me e’en now to thy sway, 
That humble, and docile, and meek, 
_ I may learn in my youth to obey: 
That train’d by thy care, for the skies, 
As threugh life’s changing seasons I move, 
My spirit made happy and wise, 
May be fit for the garner above. 


How soft, shall the sun, as he glides, 
To the solstice of Winter then shed, 
His beams on the foliage which hides, 
My humble, yet dignified head: 
‘I shall Jisten unmov‘d to the breeze, 
‘ Which scatters that foliage around, 
For the whisper of Mercy is peace, 


To the Autumn with fruitfulness crown’d. 
A.B. 


THE MARTINS. 


The Anecdote on which the following verses are founded, is men- 
tioned in Wood’s Mosaic History of the Creation, 2d edition, 
page A717, note. 


Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 
Galatians, vi. 2. 


IN Lancashire, in Rampside town, 
(Low Furness’ district doth it own,) 
Over the window of the inn 

A Martin did her nest begin, 

And earried up her clay built wall, 


And lin’d it smooth and warm withal, 
She 
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She lay’d her eggs, and hatcli'd her young: 
And now began th’ unconscious wrong, 
The cleanings of the nest she threw | 
Upon. the window's crytal view; 
When Molly saw the ugly stain, 
And being nicer than humane, 
She vow'd the family’s sad doom, 
And knock’d the nest down with her broom, 
Upon the ground the callow brood 
Lay in forlorn and saddest mood. 

But, oh! how great’s parental love-- 
All difficulties far above ! 
And love of brothers, too, how great-— 
What will not that effectuate ! 

The Martins call’d their kind around, 
And numbers kind did soon abound : 
To work they instantly all set, 
And from the pond’s brink where ’twas wet, 
The clay then in their beaks they carried, 
Nor in their labour ever tarried, 
And soon another nest arose 
Where the young outcasts might repose; 
And into which they did convey 
The little dears from where they lay. 
A general chirp proclaim’d their joy, 
And each resum’d his own employ. 

My neighbours, what a lesson’s here 
How does fraternal love appear ! 
The law of Christ commands each brother 
‘To bear the burdens of another. | 
Have we the sacred law fulfill’d ? 
Would we for houseless neighbour build? 
Tho’ clay and work were all requir’d, 
W ouid not each plead that he were tir’d! 
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Or that his own concerns demand, 
The labour of his own dear hand ? 
For shame! the friendly martins view,— 
Then go and in like manner do. 
Be ready to assist a brother,—— 
The burdens bear of one another. 


STANZAS, 
On the Grave of a beloved Sister. 


OH! sleepest thou my sister here, 
So lowly, coid, and quite forsaken! 
That not thy much-lov’d brother’s tear 
Can one endearing smile awaken? 
Ah! no, though here thy clay consume, 
That only can the grave inhume. 


Once, dearest sister, on thy brow 
Dwelt ruddy health with beauty braided; 
A lovely op’ning rose wert thou, 
Till death, the canker-worm, invaded : 
And like the faded rese to me, 
Most fragrant is thy memory. 


Here then repose thy weary head 
Till the archangels trump resounding, 
Shall from their slumbers shake the dead, 
Each guilty soul with fear confounding! 
While thou, rejoicing, shalt arise, 
And like an angel scale the skies, 


‘Still, never:can I thee forget, 

Nor‘that last awful parting morrow, 

When never more to meet, we met 

In this vain world of pain and sorrow: 
Yet this, through life, will comfort me, 
That where thou art, I soon shall be! 
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Prayer to the Spirit. 
COME Holy Spirit, come, 
Let thy bright beams arise, 
And dissipate the darksome gloom, 
Which overspreads our eyes. 
Send down thy influence from above, 
And fill our souls with faith and love. 


We would not, Lord, remain 
In this distressful plight ; 
Turn, gracious Spirit, turn again, 
To souls now dark as night; 
Send down thy influence from above; 
Oh! let us know our Saviour’s love. 


If we revere thy name, 
Grant, Lord, that we may see ; 
If not, impart thy grace divine 
To sinners foul as we: 


Send down thy influence from above ; 


O fill our souls with faith and love, Nemo. 


Translation of the Latin Epitaph, page 360. 
NOT by a life that stains the human name, 

Mark’d with the deeds of infamy and shame, 
Armd I the foe with instruments of blood, 
And call’d forth vengeance from an injur’d God: : 
Not crimes like these :—the Christian faith alone, 
And love to him who left his radiant throne 

To die for man—these—these requir’d my breath, 


And the great cause of life to me was death. 
Ampthill. E.H. ’ 


VIA AD BEATITUDINEM. 


SPERNERE mundum, spernere nullum, spernere ses¢, 
Spernere se sperni, quatuor ista beant. 


( Translations in verse ure requested: ) 
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DECEMBER, 1819. 


The Brazen 


THE Molten or Brazen Sea which Solomon 
made for the Temple, measured ten cubits, or 
seventeen feet in diameter from side to side, and 
“consequently, thirty cubits, or fifty-one feet in 
circumference. It was a circular vessel, and five 
cubits, or between eight and nine feet in depth. 
In 1 Kings vii. 26, it is said to have contained 
two thousand baths, or about fifteen thousand gal- 
lons of water; but in 2 Chron. iv. 5, is stated to 
have received and held three thousand baths,which 
gre computed to amount to twenty two thousand 
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398 THE BRAWEN SEA. 


five hundred gallons. To reconcile this difisrence, 
some have supposed that the cup or bowl held 
two thousand baths, and the foot being hollow 
one thousand more: other writers however con- 
ceive the Brazen Sea to have been constructed as 
a fountain, the waters of which, in order to purify 
them, were kept continually playing. They 
‘endeavour to explain the apparent contradiction 
by conjecturing, that though it required two 
thousand baths to fill the reservoir, yet a thousand 
more might;be necessary to supply the smaller 
bason or cup, by means of which the rising 
column of water was to be supplied, in order to 
set the fountain playing, and keep the contents 
of the whole if continual motion. The above 
drawing.rests principally upon Rabbinical autho- 
riby,, in ‘those particulars which are not detailed in 
scripture, but in, other respects, appears to adhere 
to the description given in Holy Writ. It is 
there stated to have stood upon twelve oxen, 
1 Kings vii. 25, and 1 Chron. iv. 3, 4, and at verse 
6, is expressly said to have been for the priests 
to wash in; and in that respect distinguished from 
the Brazen Layers, which were set apart for 
washing the sacrifices. From the above cited 
passages we also learn, that the oxen were 
grouped in threes facing the four cardinal points, 
with their hinder paris inward toward the cenire 
of the incumbent vessel. It was taken down from 
the oxen by the infamous king Ahab, who placed 
it upon a pavement of stones, which circumstance 
scems wholly to preclude the possibility of its 

having 
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having been a fountain, which it could: not ha 
remained in that situation, and on that account 
also, we give the preference to the Rabbinical 
delineation. The Brazen Sea was finally broken 

- in'pieces by the Chaldees, 2 Kings xxv. 13, and 
the metal, with that of other sacred utensils, when 
Jerusalem was taken was carried to Babylon. 


‘¢ For even Christ pleased not himself.” 


Romans xv. 3. 


OUR Great Redeemer “ left us in all things 
an example that we should follow his steps.” It 
is therefore an excuse that will avail nothing to 
say, that he set too perfect a pattern for such 
erring creatures to copy. ‘They who do not-aim 
to copy it are not of his fold. There are many 
of the Saviour’s actions, indeed, that it-is not very 
difficult to imitate: We may visit the sick, feed 
the hungry, instruct the ignorant, and after all 
have little or nothing of the mind of Christ. 
They alone who act from similar motives, whe 
in some humble degree imbibe his spirit, are his 
true followers ; and they only will ever be called 
‘¢ his good and faithful servants.”” Now, of ali 
that we read of the character of our Lord, there 
is no part so rarely or so imperfectly copied as 
that which the text describes. ‘That Jesus pleased 
‘dot himself, is evident throughout his whole 
course of conduct. Pity for men, and zeal for 
God, influenced all his actions; and never did 


he, for amoment, lose sight of either of these 
objects, 
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400 HOMANS xv. 3. 


‘objects, in order to consult his own honour or 


ease. ° When, after hours of midnight prayer on 
the mountains, he lay down to sleep in the vessel 
that was overtaken with the storm, it was not that 
he was inattentive to the fears of his disciples, 
but that he knew it would furnish a fresh occasion 
of displaying. to them his power and goodness in 
their deliverance. When, ‘‘ being wearied with 
his journey he sat on the well,” his gracious in- 
tention in resting there was, that he might invite 
the poor woman who came to draw water, and the 
people of her city, to partake of the living water 
which he had to bestow. Whether he laboured 


“or rested, fasted, or made one at a feast, he was 


ever alike intent upon the same objects, influenced 


‘by the same motives : “ He pleased not himself.” 


Now, *it is only by earnestly imploring the 


“fmnfnence of his Spirit, by “abiding in him,” 


that we can hope to imitate him here. The first 


dictate of our fallen nature is to please ourselves, 


and this too at the expence of others; that is, of 
whoever may chance to stand between us and our 
desires. Young persons cannot be aware (for 
even old persons are not) of the depths of selfish- 
ness that lic undiscovered in the darkness of their 
hearts. Disinterested actions are indeed talked 
of, but how few of them can bear the scrutiny 
é¢ven of human penetration , how few then, that of 
Him. “‘ who knows what is in.man!” We set 
-out from our childhood upon a principle directly 


_ @pposite to that which the Scripture enjoins. To 


ourselves is the grarid object, even from 
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the that snatches. the dainty 
its infant brother, and the man or the worhaa who 
aims to be richer, or greafér, or more esteemed 
than their neighbours, +=‘Throaghall the stages of 
life, through all the gradations of society, this self- 
pleasing is.so-evident ; and is, at the same time, so 
painfully felt within by every one acquainted 
with his own heart, that the whole world seems. 
present, to the observing eye, one disgracefi 
scramble: every one aiming, at whatever price, 
to aggrandize, to please himself. For, althoegh 
good breeding in one rank, policy in anothet, 
and the restraints of law in the lowest, check the 
open violence of the struggle, yet it is evident 
enough that the contest is incessantly carried on. 


From sucha spectacle,. how reffeshing is it te. 


turn the disgusted eye towards: Him of whom 
alone it may emphatically be said ‘ he pleased not 
himself!’ and what a consoling consideration it 
is, that there is a way of escape even to us, from 
this tyranny of the selfish passions: Yes, in every 
age a little company has walked this earthy who, 
although not perfectly freed from the love of self, 


have yet been delivered from its dominion; who. 


have attained to the unfeigned love of. their 
neighbours, and whose highest ambition has been 
to have this testimony, that “ they pleased Gop.” 

_ © Let every one of us,” says the apostle, in the 
verse that introduces the text,—‘* Let every one 
of us please his neighbour.” W ho, from mere 


ébservation, would: imagine that sach a precept — 
beet sent, with ‘divine authority, totheine 


habitants 
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402 ROMANS Xv. 3, 
habitants of this world? Had the passage been 
rendered, ‘‘ Let every one tease his neighbour,” 
surely no precept, divine or human, had ever 
been so commonly obeyed! 

‘¢ Let every one please his neighbour,” instead 
of pleasing himself!—what a world would this 
be, if there were any thing approaching to a 
general attention to this rule. Let us endeavour 
to enumerate a few of the changes that would 
occur in civilized and christianized society, if 
such an alteration were to take place. It is too 
obvious to mention, that crimes which outrage 
the common laws of the community would then 
cease ; we therefore confine the enquiry to those 
snconsistencies of conduct which are considered of 
a more creditable order. 

It is evident that, as one immediate conse- 
quence of the case we have supposed, there be 
an end to all strife, public or domestic: no con- 
tentions about my right, and your right: no 
petty disputings in families, for privilege and 
preference, if cach sought to please the other, 
and cared not to please himself. 

| Again: The excess of luxury, and the pride 
of life, would be no more seen. W hen persons 
give rich entertainments, when they decorate 
their houses and their persons to the extent of 
their means, these things are done to show their 
neighbours, and but to please themselces. 
Another very happy consequence that would - 
immediately follow, would be the cessation of 


every description of scandal and evil speaking, 
from 
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from open censoriousness, or the most private 
gossipping. An ill-natured tale may indeed be 
told to please one neighbour, but then it must 
always be at the expence of another; and people 
please themselves, also, exceedingly, by expatia- 
ting on others’ faults because it seems to set off 
their own virtues. No, not one ill-natured sug- 
gestion, not one sarcastic remark, would be 


“uttered, even in the domestic circle, if persons 


really wished to please their neighbours’ rather 
than themselves. 

Once more, there would then be no ostentation, 
no self-seeking in doing good. A person who 
simply desires his neighbour’s benefit, would be 
as content that another should have the credit of 
promoting it as himself. Weshould have more 
work and /ess noise: more business and less bus- 
tle. ‘There would then be no more disputes and 
jealousies, ancl envyings, and emulation, among 
Sunday School teachers, about management, and 
precedence, and whose class is forwardest. Alas! 
that some of apparently the most praise-worthy 
actions, should be traced to the odious principle 
of self-pleasing! 1s there not reason to fear that 
amongst the instructors of the ignorant, the helpers 
of the poor ; amongst the most conspicuous mem- 
bers of benevolent societies, from the highest to the 
lowest of them ; individuals might be found, who 
are as truly self-pleasers as any that could be 
selected from the haunts of worldly pleasure ? 
In one word, if the supposed change were actu- 


ally to take place, earth would at once be heaven. 
| Yes, 
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Yes, a heaven is began in every heart, in which 
the process of extirpating the selfish passions is 
in progress. Such have already, in a measure, 
“ entered into rest.” That ceaseless disquietude, 
which agitates the minds of those who are seek- 
ing, as their grand object (in whatever way) their 
own gratification, has subsided ; and they possess, 
according to the degree of their attainment, that 
peace which the Lord left to his true followers. 

Let us then diligently examine our hearts by 
this test: Is it our grand aim and spring of action 
to please ourselves, or to please God, and to fulfil 
the law of love to our neighbour? Let our good 
works, as well as our suspicious or bad ones, be 
brought to the scrutiny; and if our hearts con- 
demn us in this matter, then be it remembered, 
that ** if any one have not the spirit of Christ he 
is none of his.” 

Let those who, through divine grace, have 
gained any conquest over their self-love, be sti- 
mulated to fresh victories by the great example 
of Jesus. ‘* Even Christ pleased not himself,” 
although he had all the springs of pure felicity at 
his command. He, who was “tempted in all 
points like ourselves :”” yet so far was he from 
yielding in any instance, that he voluntarily sub- 
mitted to fatigue, poverty, reproach, and endured 
inconceivable anguish. ‘* Though he was rich, 
yet for our sakes he became poor, that we through 
his poverty might be rich.” 

Seeing then, that ‘‘even Christ pleased not 
himself,”’ let us endeavour, in this particular re- 
spect, to learn of him, ‘* that we may find rest unto 
our souls,” Q. Q. 
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REFORMATION in ScoTLANp. 
(Concluded from page 373) 


Assembling of the New Parliament—Lords of 
the Articles chosen—Death of Francis II. the 
French King—Arrival of Queen Mary, his 
Widow, at Leith—Birth of James VI.—Mur- 
der of Darnley—Marriage of Mary to Both- 
well— Taken Prisoner,and confined in Lochleven 
Castle—Resigns the Crown—Coronation of 
James VI.—Earl Murray, Regent— Death of 
Knox—his Character by Dr. Hobertsone— 
A. D. 1560—1572. 


CONFORMABLY to the important treaty 
gained by the Reformers, through the powerful 
assistance of Queen Elizabeth, a Parliament as- 
sembled in the month of August following, con- 
sisting of peers and representatives of nearly all 
the boroughs, besides a hundred barons of the 
first rank and character. The principal leaders 
of the Congregation were chosen Lords of the 
Articles ; a Protestant confession of faith which had 
been presented by some of the reformed teachers 
was adopted; the authority of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts was suppressed ; religious worship accord- 
ing to the rites of the Romish Church was pro- 
hibited, and in a few days the whole fabric of 
Popery was completely subverted. 

The death of Francis I]. of France, Dec. 4, 
1560, induced the Reformers to send a deputation 
to his widow, the daughter and heir of James V. 
(well known in history by the name of Mary, 
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Queen of Scots,) inviting her to retarn and assume 
the reins of government. Mary landed at Leith, 
Aug. 20, 1561, and was received by her Scottish 
subjects with the most joyful demonstrations. 

The commencement of her reign was highly 
pleasing ; easy and affable she appeared ready 
to acquiesce in the wishes of her subjects, but she 
soon evinced her rooted attachment to ‘popery, 
than which nothing could more effectually alie- 
nate the affections of the Reformers, who now 
consisted of the most considerable part of the 
nation. Although many events extremely un- 
favorable to the new religion frequently occurred, 
yet nothing was yet attempted to impede thie 
ministers in the exercise of their sacred functions. 
Knox, always vigilant and intrepid, continued 
to watch over their interests, and to assert their 
rights; and neither the presence of the Queen, nor 
of King Henry (formerly Lord Darnley) her hus- 
band, produced the least timidity in his heroic 
mind. 

The birth of James VI. (afterwards JamesI. of 
England) June 19, 1566, was an event of so much 
consequence in the History of the Retormation, 
that it must not be unnoticed. Spottiswood re- 
lates, that the assembly of the church, convened 
at that time in Edinburgh, deputed the minister 
(or superintendent) of Lothian to congratulate 
the Queen on the birth of the young Prince, and 
to request that he might be baptized according to 
the form adopted in the Reformed Church. ‘To 


this request the queen returned no answer, but 
received 
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received the deputation in with 
great respect, ordering the young prince to be 
brought to the superintendent, who taking him in 
his arms, and kneeling down, offered up a short 
but impressive prayer, which was: attentively 
heard by the qneen. Rising from his knees, he 
took the infant, and willed him to say amen for 
himself; which she took in so good part, that 
she continually afterwards called the superin- 
tendent her amen. ‘Lhis story being told to the 
prince when he came to years of understanding, 
he always called him his amen; and while he 
lived did respect and reverence him as his spi- 
ritual father.’’ James was baptized according to 
the. rites of the Romish communion, and witha 
magnificence that exceeded whatever had been 
witnessed; but the Earl of Bedford, Queen 
Elizabeth’s ambassador, and the. scottish protes- 
tant noblemen, refused to witness the ceremony. 
The mysterious murder of King Henry, and 
the marriage of Mary with the Harl of Bothwell, 
produced dreadful. results. Imprudence and 
levity appear to have been striking vices in her 
character, and which badly accorded with the 
gravity of tbe scottish character at this period. 
The nation was roused to avenge the murder of 
Daruley, and in the end Mary was taken prisoner 
and carried to Lochleven Castle. It is said that 
when she surrendered to Kirkaldy, one of the 
Lords of the confederacy formed against her, she 
was treated by the soldiers with the 


she turned her eyes,’’ says 
Dr. Robertson, 
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Dr. Robertson, “they held up before her a 
standard, on which was painted the dead body 


of the late king stretched on the ground, and the 


young prince kneeling before it, and uttering 
these words: ‘ Judge and revenge my cause, O 
Lord.” 

While a prisoner at Lochleven, Mary signed 
several papers that were presented to her by the 
command of the Lords of the confederacy, who 
had assumed the title of Lords of the secret coun- 
cil; amongst others, one by which she resigned 
the crown! renounced all share in the govern- 
ment, and consented to the coronation of the 
young king her son, which was in consequence 
performed at Stirling, July 29, 1567, and fiem 
which time all public writs were issued, and the 
government carried on inthe name of James VI. 
-'A parliament, called by the Earl of Murray, 
the regent, Dec. 15, 1567, ratified all the acts 
passed in favour of the protestant religion in 1560. 
New statutes of a similar nature were likewise 
enacted, and every thing was done to root out 
the remains of popery, and to establish and pro- 
mote the reformation. 

Thus was the great cause finally triumphant: 
The Geneva model of church government, re- 
commended by Knox, commonly called Presby- 
terian, was adopted, and still continues to be the 
established mode in the kirk of Scotland. That 
the reformation is greatly indebted under God 
tv the manly and. persevering efforts of Knox 
must be admitted by all parties. Such men are 
raised 
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raised up for such times, and only such men are 

fitted for the work which infinite wisdom assigné 
to them. The times of Ahab required an Elijah, 
and the introduction of the gospel called for such 
aman as Paul. The efforts of bigotry and super- 
stition on the one hand, and of infidelity on the 
other, excite no fears for the cause of truth, when 
we rightly reflect that it is the cause of God. 
Magna est Veritas et prevalebit. A thousand 
voices unite in the response, and let it prevail: 
“* Let the whole carth be filled with his glory. 
Amen, and Amen.” 

The fate of Mary, Queen of Scots, is well 
known ; but I cannot close this short sketch with- 
out subjoining an extract respecting the death of 
Knox, from the elegant pen of the author of the 
Scottish History. 

‘* Knox, the prime instrument of spreading and 
establishing the reformed religion in Scotland, 
ended his life in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age.’ (Nov. 27, 1572.) ‘* Zeal, intrepidity, 
disinterestedness, were virtues which he possessed 
in an eminent degree. He was acquainted too 
with the learning cultivated among divines in 
that age; and excelled in that species of eloquence 
which is calculated to rouse and to inflame. His 
maxims, however, were ofien too severe, and the 
impetuosity of his temper excessive. Rigid, and 
uncomplying himself, he shewed no indulgence 
to the infirmities of others ; regardless of the dis- 
tinctions of rank and character, he uttered his 
admonitions with an acrimony and vehemence 
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more apt to irritate than to reclaim. Those very 
qualities however which now render his character 
less amiable, fitted him to be the instrument of 
Providence for advancing the reformation among 
a fierce people, and enabling him to face dangers 
and io surmount opposition; from which a 
person of a more genile spirit would’ have been 
apt to shrink back. By an unwearied appli- 
cation to study and to business, as well as by the 
frequency and feryour of his public discourses, 
he had worn out a constitution naturally robust. 
During a lingering illness he discovered the ut- 
most fortitude, and met the approaches of death 

B with a magnanimity inseparable from his cha- 
ss) | racter. He was constantly empleyed in acts of 
nf devotion, and comforted himself with those pros- 
pects of immortality which not only preserve good 
mea from desponding, but fill them with exultation 
in their last moments, ‘The Earl of Morton, who was 
present at his funeral, pronounced his eulogium 
in a few words; the, more honourable for Knox, 
as they came from one whom he had often cen- 
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thy sured with peculiar severity: ‘* There lies he, 
Bi 3 who never feared the face of man.” Asa preach- 
er, Knox was lively and peculiarly impressive. 
Mr. James Melville, minister of Anstruther, has 


given an interesting account of him, which it Is 
intended to insert in some future number. Mean- 
time, let the youths of Britain esteem and im- 
prove the blessings obtained by the Reformation ; 
let them be concerned to secure au interest in the 
great salvation, and determine to ‘ win Christ, 
and be found in Him,” 
Launceston, 
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Time. 

TIME is of so great importance to mankind, 
that it cannot too often employ religious medita- 
tion. There is nothing in the management of 
which wisdom is more requisite, or where man- 
kind display their inconsistency more. In its par- 
ticular parcels, they appear entizely careless of it, 
and throw it away with thoughtless profusion. 
But when collected into somé of its great por- 
tions, and viewed as the measure of their continu- 
ance in life, they become sensible of its value, 
and begin to regard it with a serious eye. ~ While 
day after day is wasted in a course of idleness or 
vicious pleasure, if some incident should occur 
which leads the most inconsiderate man to think 
of his age or time of life, how much of it is gone, 
at what period of it he is now arrived, and to what 
proportion of it he can with any probability look 
forward as yet to come, he can hardly avoid feeling 
some secret compunction, and reflecting seriously 
upon his state. Happy, if that virtuous impres- 
sion were not of momentary continuance, but 
retained its influence amidst the succeeding cares 
and pleasures of the world! | 

~O youth, look at ‘this ; consider it; life is un 
certain—death is certain ; you may live many 
years, or perhaps may die to-morrow. Remem- 
ber thy Creator in the days of thy youth, for he 
has promised that those who seek him early shall 
find bim, aud he is faithful who promised; then 
be wise betimes, and do not have the, bitter reflec~ 


tion in th old age. 
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412 AMERICAN FIRE-FLIES. 
AMERICAN FIRE-FLIEs. 

THESE curious insects, which are natives of 
Guiana in America, are divided into two species, 
ene of which is composed of individuals more 
than an inch in Jength, having a very large head 
connected with the body by a joint of a particular 
stricture, with which it sometimes makes a loud 
knock, particularly when laid on its back. It 
has two antenna or horns, two wings, and six 
Jegs. Beneath its belly is a circular patch, which 
has the peculiar property when viewed in the 
dark, of emitting a beautiful and clear light. 
‘here is also on each side of the head, near the 
eyes, a globular projection, about one third larger 
than a mustard-sced, which possesses this lumi- 
nous quality. ‘Pwo or three of these insects put 
together into a glass receptacle and placed by a 
book, afford a light sufficient to read by without 
difficulty ; and even when dead they emit consider- 
able light, though it is less livid than before. If 
bruised and rubbed over the hands or face, they 
will shine in the same manner as a board smeared 
with English phosphorus, ‘The other kind is not 
more than half as largeas the former. The light 
being situated beneath their wings, affords @ 
most pleasing spectacle when flying, appearing 
and disappearing every second, Neither of the 
species are seen in the day-time, as they lie hid in 
the cavities of rotten trees; but as soon as the 
shades of eyening appear, the air is filled with 
these liying stars, which entertain and enliven the 
path of the benighted traveller, by their friendly 

coruscations, 
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coruscations, not only in the southern, but also in 
the northern parts of America, during the summer. 
H. 


The of the Year HTEEN 


HuNprep and NineEreeEN. 


THE declining year as it hastily advances to 
its termination, calls upon its numerous observers 
to notice its aspect, and to listen with attention 
to the solemn lessons which it is designed to 
inculcate. This visitant is now about to take his 
leave of us, and to bid us an eternal farewell. 
And his departure: is by no means to be disre- 


carded, or to be treated with a cold and indifferent , 


respect. For should there be a single individual 
who would dare to act so ungratefully, he may 


rest assured, that his conduct will not pass with. 


impunity ; for there is a day coming, when he 


will be required to render an account of his. 
hehaviour towards this departing friend, and. 


inasmuch as he disregarded his kind admonitions, 


lie will be adjudged to lament his neglect of time 
with excruciating anguish, when time shall be no 


more. 
Seeing then, that now is the accepted period. 
that now the departing year may be considered as 
addressing us, it surely becomes us to be all 
attention to a preacher possessing such high 
credentials, to a monitor whom we know to have 


received his commission from the author of time; - 


and when we recognize the God of our life 
um 3 speaking 
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speaking unto us by the declining year, weo ught 
in the words of the juvenile prophet, to reply, 
‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.’ 

<< To you, O ye sons of men, do I call, even to 
you is my speech addressed. Listen, O listen, 
for it is for your life. Regard, and you will be 
happy; neglect, and you will be miserable for 
ever. It is said, days should speak, and multi- 
tude of years should teach wisdom: my hoary 
locks bespeak that my days are like a shadow 
that declineth, and my rapid advance to the 
termination of my existence is a full confirmation 
that my glass is nearly run. But let not the 
brevity of my life induce you to suspect my want 
of experience, or the shortness of my days my 
lack of wisdom. For, be assured, the actions 
which I have been privy to since | came into 
existence, are recorded on high; and the know- 
ledge | have obtained since I have observed the 
conduct of mankind is of such a nature, so 
volummous, and of such vast importance, that 
the eternal fates of many thousands will be fixed 
thereby. For, let it be remembered, that since 
I have occupied the station appointed me, I have 
not been an indifferent observer of the conduct of 
men; and although many whose deportment I 
have noticed have been altogether inattentive to 
the still small voice with which I addressed them, 
though it was whispered in every gale; yet this 
their sinful neglect will rise up in judgment 


against them, and pierce them through with many 
SOrFOWS. 


But 
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‘* But peradventure I am now addressing those 
who have in some good degree learned the value 
of time, inasmuch as it stands connected with 
eternity; who presenting their earnest supplica- 
tions to heaven have repeatedly cried, ‘ So teach 
us to number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.” Such, I presume, will 
most gladly lend a listening ear to my monitions, 
and esteem me as their real benefactor. To you 
I beg leave more particularly to address myself, 
and intreat you to regard my sayings, as the 
words of a dying friend.”’ 

‘¢ Shall I begin my address by congratulating 
you, O ye favourites of the Most High? Or shall 
I not rather call upon you to express your grati- 
tude to the God of your mercies, who hath 
preserved your lives to behold the preparation for 
my departure, and who hath thereby given a 
gracious intimation that ye shall witness the close 
of my days, and be also present at my interment, 
when called thereunto by the sound of my funeral 
knell ?” 

‘¢As another excitement to gratitude, let me 
call upon you to take a retrospect of those seasons 
when my predecessors were witnesses of your 
conduct, and in whose lives ye were partakers of 
the peculiar mercies of heaven. Surely in those 
periods there were circumstances occurred, and 
are yet recorded with indelible characters on 
your memory, that demand the full energy of your 
gratitude, inasmuch as they depict the peculiar 
hand of the Lord, ‘These, these have claims 
upon 
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upon you by no means to be disregarded, because 
they recapitulate in your ears the saying of 
the prophet, and again and again exhort you, 
as days and years roll on, to exclaim with 
him, ‘ Ebenezer! Hitherto the Lord hath helped 
us 

*¢ Shall I remind you of those seasons, when, 
regardless of the voice of wisdom, ye trifled as on 
the brink of eternity; and preferring the slavery 
of sin, ye would not consecrate your powers to 
the service of God: when, notwithstanding the 
monitions of those years which have gone before 
me, ye arrogantly, in the pride and naughtiness 
of your hearts, exclaimed, * Who is the Lord 
that we should serve him, and what profit is there 
if we should obey him?’ These reflections are 
doubtless caleulated to excite your gratitude, 
when ye call to mind the long-suffering goodness 
which permitted you to exist in your rebellions, 
which taught you the value of time, and led you 
to seek a mansion im that kingdom, whose duration 
is coeval with eternity.” 

‘¢ Above all, let me impress upon your minds 
those gracious displays of loving-kindness and. 
tender ‘mercies, whereby the God of your life 
(who would not suffer you to die in your sins) 
was pleased to draw you near himself. These are 
indeed astonishing proofs of his loving-kindness, 
and may well excite your wonder and gratitude... 
O render then the praises due unto his name, and 
never forget that you are bought with a price of 


surprising magnitude, even the precious blood of 
God’s 
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God’s dear Son; therefore glorify God with your 
bodies and with your spirits, which are his.” 

*¢ But is there no oecasion for humility? Have 
ye indeed rendered unto the Lord according to 
the mercies which he hath displayed towards you? 
Jnvestigate, I entreat you, and let the eventful 
period of my life, which is now drawing to a 
termination, be the short limit to which ye at 
present confine your enquiries. Say then; did 
you contemplate my advent with pleasing antici- 
pation ; and when my birth was announced, wa8 
it an occasion of unspeakable joy? And was that 
joy evinced by songs of gratitude to the author of © 
your mercies, who permitted you to behold the 
day that I was born? Did you then resolve to 
be more than ever devoted to the Lord throughout 
the whole course of my existence? And since 
that eventful period, as days, and weeks, and 
months rolled on, have ye never lost sight of the 
high duty which devolved upon you, to improve 
the precious moments as they advanced in quick 
succession, by working out your salvation with 
fear and trembling? Or, have ye forgotten the 
words of the psalmist, when addressing the majesty 
of heaven, * Thy vows are npon me, O God;’ 
and grown remiss in the service of the Most High ? 
Is it not possible that there, may be somewhat 
recorded against you, even, within the space of 
time to which I am now alluding, which may 
intimate your want of gratitude and fervent zeal 
_ in the service of your God. ‘When the gracious 

voice of heavenly mercy hath cried, ‘Seek ye 
my 
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my face;’ have you with prompt obedience 


instantly replied, ‘Thy face, O Lord, will I 
seck!’ for, * Whom have I in heaven but thee? 
and there is none upon earth that I desire besides 
thee?’ If ye cannot answer these interrogations 
to your entire satisfaction, O what occasion is 
there for you to humble yourselves in the dust 
before the Lord!” 

** Ere I bid you farewell, let me remind you, 
that the best proof you can give of your contrition 
for your past neglect, is an earnest determination, 
in the strength of assisting grace, to be henceforth 
all obedience to the sacred will. ‘And, remem- 
bering the words of Samuel*the prophet of the 
Lord, ‘ Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice; 
and to hearken than the fat of rams,’ you will 
evince the sincerity of your penitence, by walking 
in all the commandments of the Lord blameless. 
Thus will you bring down my hoary hairs with 
pleasure to the grave, nor will you feel regret at 
my departure. And when I am gone the way of 
all the earth, my successor, beholding your 
grateful devotedness to the author of all your 
mercies, will delight himself in being the means 
of administering to your happiness; and whether 
in any period of his existence your presence may 
be required in the celestial kingdom (for even now 
I hear the sound of some one’s passing knell,) of 
at some more-distant period the ministering spirils 
may summon you away, although no sepulchral 
stones may mark the spots where your earthly 


tabernacles are deposited, your spirits shall wing 
their 
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THE NEGRO PREACHER. 
their way to mansions on high, where an angel 
by divine command hath loag since recorded, 
‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.’ ” 

Tue Year Eigunteen Hunprev 
W.B. Oxon. AND NINETEEN. 


The Necro Prracuen. 
(An affecting Narrative.) 


IN the Island of St. Thomas, in the West 
Indies, there was a negro named Cornelius: He 
was enlightened about fifty years ago, and soon 
began to preach to his countrymen. He was 
blessed with considerable talents, and was able te 
speak and write the Creole, Dutch, Danish, 
German, and English languages. ‘Till 1767, he 
was aslave. He first purchased the freedom of 
his wife, and then laboured hard to gain his own 
liberty; which at last he effected after much en- 
treaty, and the payment of a considerable sum. 
By degrees, he was also enabled to purchase the 
emancipation of his six children. He learned 
ihe business ef a mason so well that he was ap- 
pointed master mason to the royal buildings, and 
had the honour to lay the foundation stone of six 
christian chapels for the use of the Moravian 
brethren. His gifts for preaching were good 
and remarkably acceptable, not only to the ne- 
groes but to many of the whites. Ile spent even 
whole nights in visiting the different plantations, 
yet was by no means puffed up; but ever retained 
the character of a humble servant of Christ. 
'W hen death approached (which was in November 
1801) he sent for his family: His children and 
gravd-children 
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‘the bed of the 
sick parent; he summoned up all his strength, 


sat up in the bed, uhcovered his venerable head 


adorned with locks as white’ as snow, and ad- 
dressed them thus >“ I rejoice exceedingly, my 
dearly beloved children; tosee you once more 
together before my departure, for I believe that 


my Lord and Saviour will soon eome and take — 


your father home to himself. You know, my 
dear children, what’ my chief concern has been 


respecting you, as long as I was with you; how : 


frequently I have exhorted you, with tears, not 
to neglect the day of gtace, but surrender your- 
selves, with soul and body, to your God and 
Redeemer ; to follow him faithfully. Sometimes 
I have dealt sttictly with you in matters which I 


believed would bring harm to’ your souls, and : 


grieve the Spirit of God; and I have exerted 
my parental authority to-prevent mischief: but 
if was all done out of love te you. However, it 
may have happened’ that’ I have been sometimes 
too severe: if this* lias been the case, I beg 
you, my dear childrén, fo forgive me. O forgive 
your poor dying fatlier!’”” 

Here he was obliged to-stop, most of the child- 
ren weeping and sobbing'aloud. At last, one of 


the daughters, recovering lierself, said, “‘ We, 


dear father, we alone havé cause to ask forgive~ 


‘ 


wf 


ness; for we have often made your life heavy, . 


and have been disobedient children.” The rest 
joined in the’same confession. The father then 
continued: ** Well, my dear children, if you 
have all forgiven me, then’attend to my last 
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‘SHE NEGRO PREACHER. 
and dying request : Love one another; ‘do not 
suffer any quarrels and disputes to rise among you 
after my decease. No, my children,” raising his 
voice, “love one another cordially; let each 
strive to shew proofs of love to his brother or 
sister; nor suffer yourselves to be tempted by any 
thing to become proud, for by that you may even 
miss of your ‘souls’ salvation ; but pray our Sa- 
viour to grant you lowly minds and humble 
hearts. If you follow this advice of your father, 
my joy will be complete, when I shall once see 
_ you again in eternal bliss, and be able to say to 
our Saviour, ‘ Here, Lord, is thy poor Cornelius, 
and the children thou hast given me.’ I am 
sure our Sayiour will not forsake you; but 
beseech you do not forsake him.” 

His two sons and four daughters are employed 
as assistants in the mission. By them he lived 
to: see, twelve: grand-children, .and, five great 
grand-children,;.being. about, eighty-four years 
old.. He was attended to the. grave by.a very 
large company of negto brethren and sisters, 
who, being all dressed in. white, walked. in 
solemn procession to the — ground at New 
Hern 
‘What christian can peruse this affecting: narra 
tive without blessing: God, who, to our sable 
. bfethren' hath vouchsafed this abundant grace! 

- and who can’ refrain from blessing God who ex- 
éited” the Moravian’ church to these labours of 
love; and who. hath ‘so wonderfully 
their apostolic efforts; 
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ILLustrations of the Scrivture from 


Hinpoo Manners and Cusroms. 
(Concluded from page 390) 


John iv. 27. ** Marvelled that he talked with 
the woman.” The Prussian Testament has it, 
“ with a woman:” and perhaps this is nearer the 
design of the sacred writer; for in Eastern coun- 
tries, at least in Bengal, except among the lower 
orders, a man is never seen talking in the street 
with a woman of superior cast; it would be a 
great scandal to both parties, 


John v. 9. “ And the man took up his bed and 
walked.” ‘The bed of a poor Hindoo is seldom 
any thing besides a single mat, or a cloth as thick 
as a bed quilt. Men carrying such beds may be 
seen daily on the highways, 


John vii. 6. “ Jesus stooped down, and with 
his finger wrote on the ground.” Schools for 
children are frequently held under trees in Bengal, 
and the children who are beginning to learn, write 
the letter of the alphabet in the dust. ‘This saves 
pens, ink, and paper. 


John xi. 31. “She goeth unto the grave, to 
weep there.” J once saw some Misiilman women 
near Calcutta lying on the new-made grave of a 
relation, and weeping bftterly; and ‘I am informed 
that Musulman females, in this manner, weep, and 
spread flowers over the graves of relations, at the 
expiration of four days, and forty days, after the 
interment, ——. 

Acts xxii, 8, “ Brought up at the feet of 

Gamaliel.” 
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Gamaliel.” This is a term of respect used by the 
apostle towards his preceptor. Similar forms of 
speech are very common amongst the Hindoos; 
as, “I learnt this at my father’s feet,” instead of 
saying, “I learnt it of my father ;” “ I was taught 
ut the feet of such a teacher ;” “ My teacher’s feet 


say so.” 
OBITUARY 
Of W.S. and of his aged Father-im-Law Mr. D. 

IN September, 1817, I was requested by a medical friend 
to visit W. S. in Kennington, aged 26, in a decline, sadly 
afflicted with a scrofulous disease, especially in his side, 
which was open, He informed me, that in days past he had 
not regularly attended to serious things, sometimes going 
to, and again neglecting the house of God, I was glad to 
find that a pious friend frequently visited and prayed with 
him. He remarked that he could not at one time under- 
stand what our Saviour meant in the third chapter of John, 
by being “ born again,” but hoped he now knew some~ 
thing of its meaning. 

On my second visit, I found that he had lately employed 
his time in reading Dr, Watts’s sermons. He observed, 
that he thought God sent afflictions for good ends, and that 
he was in general preserved from complaining, hoping that 
the Lord sent this illness in mercy. He stated at another 
time, that he missed the visits of pious friends who used to 
cal! upon him, and was pleased when I promised to see him 
oftener than I had done, 

After visiting this poor young man a few times, his mo~- 
ther, and father-in-law came into the room, and listened to 
the conversation and prayer: they were very attentive, and 
the mother stated how glad she should be to hear those 
truths preached, which had been told to her son: I recome 
mended a place of worship to her where the gospel is 
preached, and thesame evening I had the pleasure to see 
her there; and shortly afterwards I was gratified by seeing 
Mr. D. the father-in-law, also attending the same place. 
When I called in the afternoon of the same day, while the 

young 
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young man’s wounds were being dressed, I entered into 
conversation with Mr. D. 

“ T was glad to see you at chapel this morning.” 
| “Itis to my shame (he replied) that I have neglected 
these things so long; but nothing, by God’s leave, shall keep 
ny me from chapel in future, (wiping his eyes) but it is never 
Hie ' too late, as you told me a fortnight ago, My calling in life 

ae (having been a fireman many years) has been against me, as 
regards serious things,” 

“‘ During these years (I observed) you perhaps have seen 
some of your comrades cut off?” 

“ Yes I have.” 

“You now see what a mercy it was that you were spared,” 

“Yes. It was God's providence that kept me.” 

I now attended to the young man, and found him pale 
and emaciated. They all listened with pleasure to the 
word of God and prayer: and it appeared, as if through 
deep affliction, the Lord had sent “ salvation to this house.” 
Before I left them, I enquired if pecuniary assistance was 
necessary. The mother said, they had contrived to do with- 
out it, and would still, if possible. They had suffered much 
from the son being out of work many months before his ill- 
ness, when he used often to wander through the strects of 
London in search of work, with nothing but a two-penny 
: loaf in his pocket; to which fatigue and hard living, might 
weet be ascribed his present afflicted state of body. There are 
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Accustomed to spend an hour with this fawily on the 


sabbath afternoon, when I called on the seventh of Decem- 
ber 


| ae but few individuals who refuse relief, and are willing to do 
ft ay i without being a burden to benevolence; but such was their 
' Ba case; and not till they were very much reduced, would 
zi! ei they receive assistance from a benevolent society. 
I lent the young man Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul; he read it with pleasure, remarking, 
Oi 41" a | that he might often have perused pious books in days past, 
| % bh | 4 but he neglected them when in health. He expressed his 
ia | | i tears at the remembrance of his sins; yet he said, the pro- 
Be, ‘ ie i mises of God, and the willingness of Christ to save, tended 
ee to give him comfort. 
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ber I found the father-in-law ill, detained from chapel, and 
the young man worse. As his bodily strength declined, his’ 
heart appeared more tender, He wept much while I talked! 
with him, and complained of the depravity of his heart.’ 


From his mother I learnt that he + was‘ extremely patient, 
and contented with every thing done forhim. At the latter 
end of December he took to his bed, as the only place’ 
where he could obtain ease; and when I again visited him,’ 
he said that his mind did not become enlightened so fast: 
as he could wish; that in his more thoughtful moments 
before he was afflicted, he often wished fo- some friend to: 
advise him, and hoped that God had answered bis desires. 

On the fourth of January, while I was sitting by his bed 
and talking on serious subjects, he said: “I never was so 
happy in iny life as I am now; I would not change my si- 
tuation. I know that all things are possib!e with God, and 
that he could raise me up again. I wish that his will may 
be done; and if he raises me up, that I may tell others of 
his goodness to me, and live to his glory. I regret that I 
did not seck after religion earlicr in my illness ; my only 
thought then was about recovery.” 

On the first of March f found him much worse: it was 
with difficulty he could talk. I enquired what his views 
were, He said that he did not doubt Christ’s power to 
save, but he wanted to be Satisfied as to /is interest in him, 
TF replied, that if he had'come to Jesus as a poor, helpless, 
destitute sinner, the promises of God were all his; and if 
he never had so come to Christ, the language of the scrips 
tures still was, “ Now is the accepted time, now is the day 
of salvation; all ‘things aré ready, and yet there is room.” 

The last time I saw him; be was unable to. talk, though 

he much wished to converse wpor spiritual subjects; and 
en my enquiring whether he was depending on the Re- 
deemer alone for salvation, he said, Yes. ‘The father-in- 
law was much worse, searecly able to leave his room. After 
¥ had read the parable of the labourers in the vineyard, the 
eld man said, “I ought to have known fifty years ago, 
what T now know > but heve found a world of ditterence 


siace you visited us; and, ‘h tears, added, “ that eleventh 
wae hour 
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hour /™ alluding to what I had been reading, and consider-. 
ing those words as a ground of hope for him who at seventy 
years of age had been inclined to think about the salvation 
of his soul, 

On the mneteenth of April the young man died. His suf- 
ferings had been extremely great, as may be judged from 
the circumstance of one of his ribs being visible through the 
wound in his side before he expired; and his having pain- 
ful sores in almost every part of his body. 

When I called ou the fifteenth of May, I found the old 
man confined to his bed, in the same room where poor 
William bad so recently died, never expecting to leave it 
again. On my entering the room, he said, ‘I was wishing 
to see you. A few months ago I was.quite sprightly; now 
I cannot turn myself in the bed: but/the will of the Lord 
be done, It was a good thing that affliction and you were 
sent to my house.” Lreplied, “1 hope you find it so.” 
“ Yes, (said he) or I would not say so, for it would be very 
wicked totellam untruth.” I repeated what I had so often — 
urged before, that I hoped he was sensible he was a poor 
destitute sinner, and stood in need of Christ; and if he was 
coming as such, Christ would in no wise cast him out, He 
answered, “ My whole trustis in God. Christ is a precious 
saviour. I am the vilest sinner that ever lived: but I 
bring all my sins on my back to Christ. How great the 
love of God to give his dear son to die for such a vile sin- 
herasme. I am continually praying to him to increase 
my faith; I know that he will make good his promises; 
there is no uncertainty in his ‘word; it shall be done.” 
His wife now entered the room, and the moment she en- 
tered, he exclaimed, “ Come, my dear, to prayer:”’ and 
while I engaged in the exercise, he often reiterated what I 
said, with some remark of his own,—It was an interesting 
scene. He died on the twenty-first of May; and the expe- 
rience and end of both the son and father-in-law, were of 
a nature to excite hope, that through the instrumentality of 
reading and praying with the family in the hour of sickness, 
they were brought to seek and to obtain salvation for their 
never-dying souls, EM, 
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POETRY. 


REFLECTIONS occasioned by the CLOSING YEAR, 


SUSTAIN’D by thy goodness, O God of my breath 
Upheld by thy fatherly care, 

My youth is preserved, midst dangers and death, 
To welcome the close of the year. 


And shall such rich mercy display’d by thine hand, 
Within my cold bosom expire? 
Shall incessant favours no praises command, 
~~ Nor kindle sweet gratitude’s fire? 


Then go, thou bright seraph, commission’d to guard, 


When unknown disasters were nigh ; 
Abandon thy prevince, relinquish thy charge, 
Go, enter thy protest on high. 


O God, my preserver, was this thy decree, 
I dare not a moment repine; 


For where is the creature, more favour’d than me, 


The heart so ungrateful as mine! 


O’erwhelmed with shame, I bow low at thy feet, 
And all my backslidings deplore; | 
Extend thy rich mercy, O Lord I entreat, 
And me to thy favour restore, 


And is there forgiveness! such goodness divine 
For ever my song shall record! 

While pleasure and duty my footsteps incline, 
To walk in the law of the Lord. 

Oxon, | W. B. 
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POETRY. 


ON THE SAME. 


OLD eighteen hundred and nineteen 
Is now for ever past ; 

And soon the coming year I ween 
Will fly away as fast. 
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But whether on life’s shifting scene 
I still shall hold my place, 

Or whether death will come unseen, 
And end my mortal race; _ 
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Or whether sickness, pain, or health 
My future lot shall be; 

Or whether poverty or wealth, 
Is all unknown to me. 


| 7) 


But this is needful, well I know, 
To watch with careful eye, 

My thoughts, words, actions here below, 
Which God records on bigh. 


Alas! I know what precious hours 
My wayward passions waste, 
Though daily all my mortal powers 

To dust and darkness haste, 


Earth rolls with rapid circuits round 
Yo meet her final fire, 

But virtue reigns, with glory crown’d, 
Tho’ suns and stars expire. 


Oh! let me then my time improve 
*Till this short life shall cease, 
And death shall then my soul remove 


To God's eternal-peace, 
D eptford, W. S, 


POETRY. 


ON THE BIBLE. 


THIS is the book I love to read, 
Because to heav’n its precepts lead: 
O may my Lord his grace impart, 
To write those precepts on my heart. 


This book records His dying love 
Who came to save me from above: 


O may I therefore love Him more | ai 
Than ever I have done before. Ay 
This book affords a rich supply it 


Of heav’nly joy when death draws nigh: 
For those, due diligence that give 


To keep its statutes while they live! 
W. 
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THE SAINT. 


THE Saint is one who fears the Lord, 
Who loves to read his holy word ; 

Who dreads to walk the beaten road, 
Where thousands wander far from God. 


The Saint is one who loves to pray, 

Who hails with joy the Sabbath-day ; 
Who’s happy soul frequents the place 
Where sounds the news of gospel grace. 


Convince’d of sin by grace divine, 
He longs in holiness to shine ; ‘ 
And by his glad obedience prove * 
The strength and fervour of his love. 


. 


Stopp’d in his mad career to hell, 
Of saving grace he loves to tell ; 
And would invite the world around, 


To choose the Saviour he has found. i 
| The 
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POETRY. 


The strict demeanor of his life, 
His far remove from noise and strife, 
His tender conscience, fear of sin, 
All prove the grace that reigns within, 


Is such the Saint—then strive to be 

A Saint of God; for none but he 

Is blest in life, or safe from death, 

And happy when he yields his breath. . E. M. 


A PRAYER. 


GRACIOUS Lord, thy love impart, 
Search me through and cleanse my heart, 
Meek and lowly tempers give, 

Speak the word, and I shall live: 


When my soul, oppress’d with grief, 
Knows not where to find relief ; 
Send, Oh! send one cheering ray, 
Turn my darkness into day. 


Though my sins as scarlet glow, 

Thou canst make them white as snow ; 
Grace divine ean search me through, 
Turn like wool their erimson hue. 


Wilt thou, Lord, thine arm extend, 


Prove my everlasting friend ? 
Wilt thou deign to make me feel 
Thine almighty power to heal? 


Gracious Lord, I know thou wilt 
Throughly purge me from my guilt; 
Thy forgiveness I implore ; 

Bid me go and sin no more. 


| Joyful thought—can this be true ?--- 


God will all my soul renew! 
Join my powers with one accord; 


Praise the everlasting Lord! IGNOTUS. 
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POETRY, 43] 


ON ISAIAH liii. 5. 

(“* But he was wounded for our transgressions, &c,”) 
DID Jesus weep, and bleed, and die, 

For all my sins to satisfy ? 

Was peace obtain’d, and health procur’d, 
By wounts and death that he endur’d? 
Was sin the cause of all the woe 

My suffering Lord did undergo? 

Was it the scourge that caus’d his smart? 
Was it the spear that piere’d his heart? 
And shall the monster be caress’d ? 
Shall it find room within my breast? 

No! dearest Lord, it must not be, 

Thy foes shall all be foes to me, 

With thee if crucified to sin, 

Why should I longer live therein. 
Bought with thy precious blood divine, 
In life,.in death, entirely thine. 

My life must all devoted be 

To him who liv’'dand died forme... W.S. 


On the Sudden Death of Mr. T. RAYBOLD. 
. By J. B, Esq. 

YOUNG Friend now thou hast bid us all farewell, 
And sadly tolls, far off thy funeral knell, — 
Yet seems the sound to vibrate in our ears, 
And for thy sake are shed unfeigned tears. i 

Thou wast a modest unassuming youth, : 
An honest servant, and a friend of truth, | 
A close attendant in the house of prayer, i 
A constant servitor in duties there, i 
A zealous teacher of the poor in need, 
Of words but few, but active found in deed. 
May He whose fiat stamps thy future weal, 
Reward thy pious unaffected zeal. 
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POETRY. 


Bromley, Bow. G Ww 62 B.C. 


ON TIME. 


HOW swiftly time hastes on, 

_ Flies, but returns no more! 

Years, days, and hours, are almost gone, 
Ere we can count them o’er! 


Pursuits and pleasures, all = 
That charm the mind of man, 
Before time’s rapid progress fall ; 

For life is but a span. 


but a méteor’s blaze, 
Delusive to the eyes ; 

It comes and goes, but never stays, 
Scarce born before it dies. 


To-day improve thy state, 
Since yesterday is flown; 
’Tis madness to procrastinate, 

To-morrow’s not thine own. 


Soon to their native dust, 
Our bodies must return; 
Then let us not the future trust, 
But now true wisdom learn. 


That we enthron’d on high, | 
With Jesus Christ may reign; 

When Time, by his own scythe shall die, 
‘And Death himself be slain. . J.R.P. 


‘THE WAY TO HAPPINESS. 
Translation of Via ad Beatitudinem, page 396. 
THE road to happiness thus open lies: 
Despise the world, and ail its gaudy train, 


Despise thyself, but no one else despise, _ 
And when despised by all— the scorn disdain ! 


ERRATUM, | 


Pages 375 & 376, for Didorus read Diodorus Siculus. 
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